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* I Loox ором PunxNoLoar as Ше guide of philosophy, and the handmaid of Chris- 
tianity. Whoever disseminates TRUE PHRENOLOGY 18 A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR.”— 
Horace Mann. 


“І зРЕАК LITERALLY, and in sincerity, when I say, were I at this moment cffered 
the wealth of India on condition of Phrenology being blotted from my mind forever, 
I should scorn the gift; nay, were every thing I possessed in the world placed in one 
hand, and Phrenology in the other, and orders issued for me to choose one, Phrenology, 
without a moment’s hesitation, would be preferred.”—-Grorax Сомве. 


«І HAVE BEEN FOR THIRTY YEARS an observer, and I may вау a student of Phre- 
nology, in nearly all its important bearings on man individually, and man socially com- 
sidered. Iregard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be 
said to indicate, with any thing like clearness and precision, man’s mixed moral and 
intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating him in har 
mony with his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a creature of neces- 
sity; and with his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker, and amenable to the 
laws declared by the All-wise Providence.”=-Jonn Вил, M.D., Editor American 
Medical Library. 
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Pleasant and Profitable Employment, 


IT ia now the most desirable season of the year for those who wish 
to travel, t> cnzage inthe sale of our various publications. There ie 
not a village in the United States but what would afford a ready mar- 
ket for large quantities. Our PritAENOLOGICAL and Watrr-Coxk 


Journale could also be introduced, with profit to the agent, and gront 


good to the subscriber. 


We are in the daily receipt of orders from clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, mechanics, laborers, and, in fact, from ALL 


classes, soliciting agencies for the sale of our books and journals. 


Our friends will do well to look about them, and wherever a want оѓ 


light exista оп these subjects, to sce to it, that this want is eupplied. 


We will forward catslogues with prices, containing, also, suitable 


directions to those unacquainted with the business. 


To Agents and Subscribers. 


Please bo particular in writing the names of persons, town, county, 
and state, in all letters addressed to us on busincss. This will pre- 


vent delays, omissione, and mistakes. 


Subscribers can mail ome, two, or three bank notes in a letter, 
and not increase the postage. Toet-office stamps may be remitted in 


piace of small change. 


To “Clubs. 


Clubs of twenty or more, for either the Phrenological or Water- 
Cure Journals, will receive them at Fifty Cents a Copy, and at the 
same rates for all additional subscribers sent by them during tho 


year. 


For 1850. 


We are now preparing for the coming year. We shall introduce 
а new feature into the twelfth volume of the Phrenological Journal. 
It will consist, in part, of the Portraits, and в Phrenological Biogra- 


phy of all the Presidents of the United States. 


We shal! also publish auch other Portraits and Biographies of liv- 


ing men, as will be of general interest to АП readers. 


Notices to Subscribers. 


VoLux& Twr*Lvx of the AMERICAN PH&RENOLOGICAL JOURN 
will commence on the firet of January, 1850. The terme will : 
for а single copy. $1 00 a year, in advance. Five copies, $4 | 
Ten copies, $7 00, and twenty copica will ba furnished for $10 00 


ALL LETTERS addressed to the Publishers should be plainly w 
ten, containing the name of the Post OFFICE, COUNTY, А: 
STATE. : 


Момкү on all specie-paying Banks may he remitted in payment 
this Journal. 


Susscarpers сап mail опе, two, or three honk notes in а let 
and not increase the postage. 


CLuss may now be formcd in cvery neighborhood throughout 
country, апа be forwarded at once to the publishers. 


Tuts JoURNAL will be sent in clubs to different post offices w. 
desired, as it frequently happens that old subscribers wiah to mi 
a present of a volume to their friends, who resido in other placet 


ALL Subecribers will plense bear in mind that our terms are p 
able strictly rs ADvANCE. Therefore all who desire to receive 
Journal will do well to make their remittances soon, Single copy, 


THosE who send for the Journal in Clubs, for 1850, may send : 
number of additional subscribers at the same rates, All will cc 
mence with the January number, and close with the volume. 


Ir any Subscribers should fail to reccive the whole number of t 
Journals, we will re-send them, on being notified, which will eni 
them to complete their files for binding. 


PosTmastens are authorized to FRANK letters containing notice 
non-receptiona, removais, and on all other post office business. 


By Express. 
We can forward. frorn the Phrenological Cabinet, packages, box 
or trunks, to any place on all the regular routes iu the United St 
or Canada, and ship by packet or steamer, on short notice, to | 


“We fS rut ER "gut. ee ee Eee 1e. MP NS uo T IT QW. 


Each number of the volume will therefore be embellished with a 
Presidential Portrait, which, at the end of the year, may be bound, 
and wili be a more desirable volume than can any where be found 
for the вате amount of money. 


port in the world. 


Phrenological Societies 


Are being formed, all over the country, for the purpose of study 
the science with a view to entertainment, BgLF-KNowLEDOGR, Se 
IMPROVEMENT, and the proper TRAINING OF CHILDREN. То s 
Societies we furnish ғовтү of our best specimens at the very | 
price of TWETY-FIVE DOLLARS. They may be packed, and sent 
freight, by railroad, ship, or stage, to any part of the globe, with І 
fect safety. Every school-district should possess coples of this с 
lection. They can be multiplied to any extent, and further additi 
may be made, if desired. This amount, 625, should be raised 
subscription, or contribution, which can easily be done, where 
reformatory influence of the noble science of Phrenology preva 
It will be more safe to remit by express, than otherwise. Dr 
privato hand, or payable to our order, always preferred. 


PLEASE read the Prospectus for 1850, on another page of the cor 


ALL LETTERS and other communications should be POST PAID, 1 
directed to 


FRIENDS AND со-жовкква in the advancement of the cause of 
Phrenology, will ace to it, that every family ia provided with a copy 
of thie Journal for 1850. 

А few moments time is usually sufficient to induce a ncighbor to 
subscribe for the Јосвмат., ns it furnishes a cheaper and more profit- 
able reading book for the family than any other, because it teaches 
the philosophy of that mental training that reforms and elevates the 
character. It should be the Mother's companion and guide in 
moulding the plastic minds of children. 


Cash Remittances, 


In large amounts, should be sent by express, 
In checks and drafts on New York, Boston, ог Philadelphia. We 
will pay the cost of exchange. When convenient, our agents will 
please hand their orders to the expresses, who will deliver the 
game to us free of charge, and return the goods ordered, by first 
expresa ‘This is the cheapest, quickest, and safest mode that can be 
adopted. 


FOWLERS AND WHLLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau street, New York 
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ARTICLE I. 
TO OUR OLD PATRONS AND NEW READERS. 


Ёвтєнрвнгтр based on intellect, or founded on morality, is of an order far 
higher than that based upon any other element of mind. Thus, while those 
who associate together to make money, contract friendship for each other; 
while old soldiers who have fought side by side many a fierce battle, be- 
come the warmer friends the more they have thus fought; ове who 
have contracted a friendly alliance, based on the intellectual and moral 
faculties, become more permanently united than by any other means. In 
accordance with this law, by far the better way for husbands and wives, or 
for lovers, to become completely enamored of each other, is to pursue to- 
gether some intellectual, philosophical, or moral subject. 

In accordance with this law of mind, we ask you, reader, how you stand 
affected toward us? It is natural for a faithful editor to love his readers, 
for whose highest good he labors, and if this kindly feeling shall be recipro- 
cated, our union of spirit will be of long continuance. We have done all 
we well could for the advancement of all your intellectual and moral interests. 
The one desire of our souls has been, that you might be made the more 
perfect and happy. To what extent we have succeeded, depends, in part, 
on how you have improved the suggestions contained in our pages. But 
whatever that extent may be, it is a measure of the attachment which 
subsists on your part toward us. Have we so conducted our pages as to 
win your friendly regard? Do you wish to continue our acquaintance 
for another year, and prolong the intellectual and moral intimacy ? Shall 
we have the continuance of our intercourse, or must it be broken off? 
If you love to hold monthly converse with us, return your name to our 
subscription list. 

We earnestly hope that a large proportion of our old friends will 
like our monthly repasts so well that they will bring their friends with 
them to these banquets. We shall aim to serve up to you twelve monthly 
intellectual and moral “feasts of reason, and flow of soul," and invite you 
to this great intercommunion of soul with soul; and in proportio as you 
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have been benefited by them heretofore, you will endeavor to bring others 
into the range of their influence hereafter. 

One word, new readers, to you, for we hope there are many whose 
acquaintance we have yet for the first time to enjoy. The thoughts we 
serve up to you will be different from those ever presented to you before. 
As new varieties of food do not always relish as well as old ones, even 
though better in themselves, we have to request that for the first few 
months you will endeavor to drink in the tone and spirit of our monthly 
labors—that you will allow us access to your understandings, and we 
pledge ourselves that, so far from doing you the least possible damage, 
either politically, morally, or socially, we will вехкғІт you by an elucida- 
tion of truth highly important to yourselves and to your posterity, far 
above pecuniary computation. 

We intend to render this volume more strictly PHRENOLOGICAL and 
PRACTICAL than former ones. Being familiar with the practical applica- 
tion and details of Phrenology, we have been more interested in its higher 
and more philosophical relations. Yet we have recently become satisfied 
that our readers will be more interested and more profited by less phi- 
losophy and more Phrenology proper, and hence, in this volume, more 
than any one of its predecessors, we shall give practical Facts, the 
ANALYSIS AND COMBINATION OF THE ORGANS, phrenological EXPERIMENTS, 
or coincidence between heads and characters, and that MATTER-OF-FACT 
kind of reading which amateurs require, and less of those philosophical 
bearings and inferences which have characterized former volumes. 

On magnetism, we shall probably discourse quite as much in this as in 
former volumes, perhaps more. On health aud physiology, we hope to 
say more and better than ever before, for we regard this as lying at the 
very basis of all improvement. Good minds must be based in good 
bodies. Physical organism becomes a matter of absolute importance. 
Mental strength and purity in a high degree are not attainable except in 
conjunction with organic vigor and power. We wish to make our read- 
ers feel the 1mpeRtous puTY of preserving their health, and show them 
how soto do. And we shall push the moral bearing of Physiology, or 
the duty of preserving health, and the sinfulness of violating its laws, 
more than we have ever heard it presented elsewhere; and shall also 
treat more than heretofore of the physical education of children. 

The various stimulants—alcohol, tobacco, tea and coffee—will also 
соте up for discussion, and while we shall devote no great share of room 
to them, we hope to present their influence upon both body and mind in 
a manner more clear and conclusive than we have ever yet seen it pre- 
sented. In short, we shall do our best, in every page, in every line, to 
make those who read and remember, the better and happier—the better 
prepared to fulfill the duties and relations of this life and that which is to 
come, 


CHARACTER OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 11 


ARTICLE II. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. I. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY OF WASHINGTON, WITH A 
LIKENEBS. 


No. 1. Grorce WASHINGTON. 


"татіхаствнер men generally owe their notoriety to some охи or two 
strongly marked points of character; and the great proverb, that great men 
have great faults, holds true in regard to most of them, Not so with the 
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immortal Wasurncton! The distinguished element of his greatness con- 
sisted in the universal greatness of ALL his elements. The physiologies of 
most distinguished men are more or less deformed with extremes, either of 
prominence or sharpness, or with equal deficiencies. Washington’s physi- 
ology evinces neither. No one feature of his face predominates or is de- 
ficient, yet all are strongly marked. Thus, his nose is large, but not too 
large; and as to his chin, eyebrows, cheek-bones, face, and forehead, 
greatness characterizes them а]. While too many prominent men have 
strong minds with enfeebled bodies, нк possessed an extraordinary 
amount of physical energy, so much so, that in all those games of his youth 
requiring athletic vigor, or sprightliness, or endurance, he bore off the palm. 
In physiological language, his temperament was powerful in all its parts, 
and equally balanced. He was over six feet in height, and broad in pro- 
portion to his stature ; yet if his height had been less, its great breadth would, 
have rendered him too stout built for good looks, or if he had been leas 
broad, his great height would have rendered him spindling ; whereas he was 
neither. The prominence of his features indicates a most powerful muscu- 
lar system, while his breadth of shoulders and length of chest together, 
indicate extraordinary vital organs; and a good degree of angularity, as 
seen in his likeness, evinces corresponding activity. Few possess more of 
either of these conditions, severally, than did Washington, while not one in 
an age possesses them as WELL PROPORTIONED and as powerfully developed. 
Such an organization would put forth unusual effort without tiring, and in 
this consisted the first condition of his greatness. For a brain, however 
powerful or active, to exhaust such a body, would be almost impossible. It 
was adequate to any draft which could be made upon it. | 

This same condition of balance, conjoined with the highest degree of 
strength, appertained equally to his Phrenology. His forehead was large, 
but EVENLY DEVELOPED. То the highest order of perceptive intellect was 
added a large development of reflective capability. In a bust of him, taken 
from life by Brower, the reflectives appear even more conspicuous than in 
any of his engravings, and stand out in very distinct relief, besides being 
unusually sharp, which indicates extreme action. His head, too, was very 
high, yet not too high for its breadth, nor too broad for its height, to main- 
tain the same admirable proportion which characterized his body. 

His individual phrenological organs also manifested, in this same degree, 
great power, conjoined with balance and harmony of action. А tem- 
perament like his is uniformly found to possess a most extraordinary devel- 
opment of Firmness, together with large Self-Esteem and Combativeness ; 
and the combined qualities of courage and caution give unconquerable will 
and the highest order of magnanimity. To all the sternness and dignity 
caused by large Self-Esteem and Firmness, he added all the affability and 
courtesy conferred by large Approbativeness, Benevolence, and Ideality, 
and that he possessed these phrenological developments is evinced, in part 
by the accompanying engraving, but more distinctly in his busts. 
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He had a high development of all the social organs; and that he pos- 
sessed these respective qualities in a corresponding degree, is a matter of 
history, as evinced by his power to obtain the friendship and co-operation 
of his countrymen, and by the strength of his attachment as a husband, 
and his complete devotedness to his mother, to whom he yielded the most 
implicit obedience, and for whom he manifested great filial affection, even 
after his country had repeatedly crowned him with laurels of the highest 
distinction. Always, and in all places, did he treat all persons with the 
utmost civility and cordiality, and thereby gained from them more marks 
of esteem and affectionate regard than were probably ever bestowed upon 
any other American citizen. 

That his cautious prudence was equal to his heroic courage, is also a 
matter of history; and that both Combativeness and Cautiousness were 
exceedingly large and about equal, is seen in his bust; and to the combi- 
nation of these two elements our country owed the final triumph of her 

_arms over fearful odds. His Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness were large, 
the former of which he evinced in a great variety of ways, and the latter 
in his rigid economy, both public and private. To his Acquisitiveness, 
more, probably, than to any other cause, is due the low salaries provided for 
by our constitution to public officers. This bust also evinces great Con- 
structiveness, a faculty which he manifested in a remarkable degree in 
planning his forts and arranging his order of attack and defence. 

Ideality is seen to be large in the engraving, and in accordance with this 
development he was polite in his manners, evinced good taste, as well as 
system, in all things, and was never known to commit a breach of propriety ; 
yet Ideality does not predominate. 

He had large Human Nature and Agreeableness, and the extent to 
which he manifested these elements has rarely been equaled. He read, as 
by instinct, the disposition of every man who passed under his scrutiny, 
and was seldom deceived relative to his agents and officers, and knew how 
to adapt himself to all classes of minds, so as to unite the public mind as 
one man in his favor. 

Mirthfulness was also large, yet joined with his large Causality, Venera- 
tion, and Self-Esteem, would never evince itself except in conjunction with 
a high order of dignity, propriety, thought, and philosophy, and, accord- 
ingly, he never uttered a witticism unless characterized by mere sense than 
fun, yet often took a witty mode of communicating both truth and reproof. 

A higher phrenological development of Order than is manifest in this 
likeness, is seldom scen; and what man, ancient or modern, ever evinced 
this faculty in a higher degree? This, joined with large Time, made him 
precise in the fulfillment of all appointments to the moment. Form, too, is 
very large, and Size most extravagant, as evinced by that shade seen in the 
likeness over the eye, internally; and his mode of marshaling his forces, and 
general military character, exemplified these mental elements in a corre- 
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sponding degree of power. No man ever disposed of soldiery to better 
effect, no man eyer evinced a larger development of Order and Locality, ’ 
which confer that power. Calculation, too, is seen to be large, and besides 
being particularly fond and highly gifted in mathematica! talent, he evinced it 
particularly in his farming and business accounts, as well as in those finan- 
cial capabilities for which he was distinguished. Language was only fair ; 
hence he spoke seldom, and wrote always to the purpose, without verbosity. 
In short, nearly all of his phrenological organs were large, or VERY LARGE, 
and in this harmonious coMBINATION consisted that galaxy of virtues, marred 
with no faults, which made him “ first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen,” and the world. 


BIOGRAPHY OF WASHINGTON. 


To write a notice of the life of such a man as Washington, in the compass 
of a couple of pages, is a feat of intellectual condensation we may be censured 
for attempting, but not blamed for coming short of. Our object, however, being, 
in these Presidential sketches, to fix in the mind of the reader, as briefly ae 
possible, the leading and governing traits of the distinguished men who have 
successively been called to preside over the destinies of the republic, we are not 
so much in need of room, as good judgment. The elements of human charac- 
ter are few, and the analysis of an individual requires scarcely more space than 
that of а crystal. Yet this is the task which history does nor accomplish. 

The memory of Generel Washington, going back to a time when faction was 
not, has outlived the factional misrepresentations it subsequently encountered, 
and his fame now shines over all the world, with the lustrous glory of a star, 
over the mista and storms of common life. The incidents in his long and ever- 
successful career, are familiar as household idioms to the very children of the 
republic, and he has already become a fitting object for our reason as well as our 
reverence to exercise themselves upon. By venerating his name, we give the 
heart that holiday of enthusiasm and devotion for which it finds во few excuses 
among the living; and in analyzing his character and motives, we place ourselves 
more nearly in contact with the ideal which ought to stimulate our ambition and 
inspire our hearts. 

The key, then, to the character of Washington, lies in these two words— 
PROBITY and INTELLIGENCE. He was the personation of Conscientiousness— 
the embodiment of common sense. Enthusiasm, and devotion to: his country. 
cannot justly be considered traits in the character of Washington—for enthu- 
siasm implies the possibility of coldness, and self-devotion that of indifference. 
Washington was a patriot because God had thus created him, and not from the 
excitement of circumstances or associations. His humanity, in its unconscious 
sublimity, approached the serenity of a God; and, removed as he was above the 
common considerations and selfish interests which control human conduct, his 
fellow-citizens have instinctively endowed him with the highest honor that 
Christian man may pay to mortal, by naming him the Father of his Country. 
This title he well deserves; not only on account of the firmness, prudence, 
courage, and discretion with which his guiding spirit enabled the infant colonies 
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to protract what, under other auspices, would have been a hopeless cirele, and 
at last to tear themselves away from the hands of an unnatural mother, but from 
the eminent wisdom, the controlling, practical genius, with which he subse- 
quently directed the course of the new and untried government he had been 
mainly instrumental in forming. During the first eight years of the just born 
republic, the world witnessed the most terrific upheaving of public opinion, and 
the bloodiest political revolution, that history has yet recorded. Both the theo- 
ries and acts of a newly-convulsed people, just escaped from despotism, and wild 
with the possession of а liberty they knew not how to use, were especially 
contagious in this country at that moment, flushed as it was with its own recent 
triumph, and continually listening to appeals the most inflammatory, and ar- 
guments the most plausible, to mingle in the European fray. Had they been 
yielded to, all men now admit that the consequence would have been our politi- 
cal death. But Washington was at the helm, and all was safe. His koen eye 
had already fixed upon the etar which was to guide his country through the 
dangerous opening of her career; and neither the over-excited ebullitions of 
those who really wished her well, nor the prayers and insults of her supplicants 
and foes, could swerve him from his course. The greatness of his character, 
and the influence of his personal virtue, supplied the adjuncts of hereditary su- 
perstition and of military force to his newly-created magistracy, and surrounded 
the republic with an impenetrable egis, which safely preserved its young life in 
purity and vigor. The line of policy which his prophetic mind adopted—etrict 
neutrality in European warfareg—could alone have saved the country then; and 
good men still believe, can alone perpetuate it now. 

We trace back the genealogy of Washington to ancient tìmes, in Роге 
and Warton, in Lancashire; thence to Sir William Washington, of Leicester- 
shire, eldest son of Lawrence Washington, Esq., of Sulgrave, Northampton- 
shire. Two of the youngest sons of Sir William, named John and Lawrence, 
emigrated to America, їп 1657, and settled at Bridge's Creek, on the Potomac 
river, in the county of Northumberland. John died in 1697, leaving two sons, 
John and Augustine. The latter was married twice, and died in 1743, at the 
age of forty-nine, leaving several sons, of whom George was the eldest by his 
second wife, Mary Ball. He was born at Bridge’s Creek, February 22, 1732. 

His father dying when he was ten, George Washington, whose disposition 
from childhood had been of a military turn, fitted himself and entered the 
British navy as a midshipman, at the age of fifteen. Atthe early age of nine- 
teen, his character had already nade him во much esteemed, that he was ap- 
pointed one of the adjutant-generals of Virginia, with the rank of major. 

In October, 1753, Governor Dinwiddie selected Major Washington as a mes- 
senger to proceed to the French forts on the Ohio, to remonstrate with General 
St. Pierre against his occupying a portion of territory deemed to be within 
the province of Virginia. This difficult and dangerous journey he performed . 
in so satisfactory a manner, as to raise him greatly in public estimation. The 
next year, a detachment of 400 men was sent againet the French, the command 
of which finally devolved upon Major, now Colonel, Washington, who distin- 
guished himself in the affair of the Great Meadows, for which he received a 
vote of thanks from the legislature. 

The next year Colonel Washington joined the expedition of General Brad- 
dock, whose disastrous termination is well known. General Braddock himself 
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was killed in the battle of Monongahela, and the command devolved on Colonel 
Washington, whose masterly conduct of the retreat of the broken forces is 
now celebrated in history. 

Shortly after this event, Colonel Washington was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the military forces of Virginia, and, in 1758, led the expedition to Fort 
Duquesne, which terminated in the final retirement of the French from the 
western frontier. | : 

From this time to 1774, Washington lived almost exclusively in domestic re- 
tirement, at his beautiful residence, Mount Vernon, having married, in 1759, 
Mrs. Martha Custis, a widow lady of excellent character and connections in 
Virginia. Upon the commencement of the difficulties between the Colonies 
end Great Britain, in 1774, he was sent to the Continental Congress as a dele- 
gate from Virginia, and in the following year was appointed commander-in- 
chief, and assumed command of the American army in July, 1775. From this 
moment the life and services of General Washington are the property of his 
country and the world. At the coriclusion of the war he resigned his commis- 
sion, and refused to receive any compensation whatever for his military services— 
simply accepting the reimbursement of his actual expenses. 

In 1787, Washington was appointed a delegate to the National Convention in 
Philadelphia, and was chosen ita presiding officer. Through his influence, the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted. In 1789, he was unanimouely 
elected President of the United States, and also unanimously re-elected in 1793, 
although the country was already divided into two great parties. In September, 
1796, he iseued his celebrated Farewell Address, having determined to retire 
from public life at the close of his second term. This address still remains а 
text-book of political wisdom and justice. Immediately after the inauguration ` 
of his successor, John Adams, General Washington retired to Mount Vernon. 
where he passed the remainder of hia life in domestic retirement, and the exer- 
cise of a liberal and dignified hospitality. Оп the 19th of December, 1799, he 
was attacked with an inflammation in the throat; from which, having been bled 
and leeched, and subjected to the barbarous medical treatment of those times, 
he rapidly grew worse, and died on Saturday, the 14th of the same month, in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age, literally, and in spirit, deeply mourned by & 
nation who regarded and loved him as в father. Such was the purity, integrity, 
and unconscious self-devotion of this great man, that the contemplation of his 
character and life, to the remotest time, will swell the heart with grateful emo- 
tions, and overflow the eyes with tears. 


« Уосме man in search of business, first choose an HONEST one. Ask not 
«Ів it lucrative,’ or ‘respectable,’ or * easy,’ or even ‘lawful;’ but * Is it sust? 
And shrink with horror from whatever is not, be its prospects or its emoluments 
what they may. ‘Seek first’ x1GHTEOUSNESS, and all else ‘shall be added unto 
you.' Next prosecute it, in all its relations, with rigid justice. Let no con- 
siderations whatever induce you to deviate in the least therefrom, and besides 
an approving conscience—itself a treasure infinitely richer than ‘all worldly pos- 
vessions—temporal prosperity is guaranteed to you by the fiat of nature. But 
an unjust youth must ultimately fail.” 
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ARTICLE III. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ADAPTATION OF THE FACULTIES, AND THEIR POSITION, 
AS CORRESPONDING WITH THEIR FUNCTION. 


Every work of God is perfect—of man imperfect. Nor is it difficult to 
perceive at a glance whether a given thing is the workmanship of God or 
man, judgment being formed upon its INTERNAL structure alone. For what- 
ever is Divine in device or execution, is absolutely perfect; whereas, what- 
ever is human, is improvable. 

Pre-eminently is this true of whatever appertains to міхр, because, here 
the very perfection of Infinite Wisdom is manifest, and of finite contrivance 
palpable. If, therefore, Phrenology be true, appertaining as it does to 
mind, to attempt its scientific analysis, it will be found a perfect system of 
mental philosophy, complete in itself, and so palpably correspondent with na- 
ture as to carry conviction of its truth to every reflecting mind. 

Moreover, whatever nature does, she effects by means of instruments, or 
what might be called tools, that is, for all her effects she has her causes. 
Consequently, if Phrenology be true, it will point out those instrumentalities 
by which various mental phenomena are attained, and in case it does this, 
it must embody the true science of mind. 

"This series of articles will develop four points of phrenological fact and 
philosophy. First, the grouping of the organs, and their juxtaposition as 
facilitating their concert of action, showing that those designed to act most 
powerfully in concert, are located nearest together, and also that those 
groups are placed in portions where they can perform their office to better 
advantage than if placed in any other part. And thus throughout univer- 
sal nature, we find every organ to occupy that particular position in which 
it can serve its office to better advantage than if located any where else. 
For example, all roots are found in the ground, and could perform their 
office no where else, while the position of leaves and limbs enable them 
to act at better advantage than they could act any where else. Bark, the 
protector of trees, is on the outside, and the feet of all locomotive animals 
are just where those feet should be to perform their office. And thus of 
the fins and tail of fish, the eyes of all animals, the heart, muscles, bones, 
and every thing. In case, therefore, Phrenology be true, we shall find all 
its organs to accord with this great arrangement of nature. In other words, 
we can see a philosophical fitness and adaptation between such organs and 
their offices. This law we shall apply, first, to groups of organs, and sec- 
ondly, to individual organs. 

Secondly, we shall give the exact analysis or adaptation of these respec- 
tive faculties, and point out that great end in the animal or mental economy 
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which they subserve, which will be found the most effectual of all means 
for obtaining a precise knowledge of the function of these faculties. To 
remember that to which а faculty is adapted, or its exact office in the 
mental economy, is to have both а general and specific idea of its nature, 
and what it does. 

Thirdly, very many important MORAL INFERENCES grow outof this analysis 
of the faculties, partly by pointing out the exact form in which they should 
be exercised to secure the highest amount of virtue and happiness, and 
partly by pointing out the origin and causes of vice. 

Fourthly, this mode of discussing this subject will enable us to present 
to excellent advantage the general subject of the comprnations of the facul- 
ties, as causing and accounting for mental phenomena. Yet this depart- 
ment will be rather incidental until the other three shall have been com- 
pleted, because it is based in them. 

Every thing in nature is self-classified. Thus, stones form one class, 
trees another, fish another, and birds, swine, tigers, monkeys, and human 
beings, each other classes. Nor does any individual, throughout all na- 
ture’s works, stand alone, but every one is grouped by its very nature into 
one or another class, nearly like itself. Nor is any arrangement of nature 
more beneficial than this classification. Accordingly, since this classifying 
principle runs throughout universal nature, in case Phrenology forms a part 
of that nature, it must appertain equally to this science, and form no small 
part of it. And thus we find it does, though some of the faculties were 
discovered by one man in one nation and century, and others by other men 
in other nations and centuries; yet, on taking a general survey of them all, we 
find them self-classified into groups, all those bearing a general resemblance 
to'each other being located together. Thus, all the social faculties are 
located in a family circle, in the lower portion of the head. The animal 
sentiments are found together at the sides of the head. The moral facul- 
ties are all in a cluster on the top of the head ; while the intellectual facul- 
ties are in one solid body in the forehead, and their subdivisions occupy 
particular portions of their domain. 

Moreover, the location of each of these groups corresponds beautifully 
with their respective offices. Thus, the social affections occupy the back 
and lower portion of the head, being thrust forward as little as possible, 
and covered by hair. And, accordingly, the feelings which they produce 
are brought forward in society less corfspicuously than our other feelings. 
Thus, we do not stand upon the corners of the streets to tell people how 
much we love our wives, children, and friends. In fact, the very proverb 
is, that three spoil the company. In other words, we prefer to exercise 
our social faculties in the presence only of those we love, because they 
experience a chill in the presence of those we do not love. In correspond- 
ence with this exclusive mode of exercising them, we find their organs 
placed below and behind the others, comparatively out of sight. 
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Again, as their organs are located in the posterior inferior portion of the 
head, so their faculties oceupy a like position in the mentality. To explain 
the law here involved. A given quantity of philosophical capability is more 
elevated in the scale of mentality than the same quantity of domestic love. 
That is, thousands of women have probably possessed as great an amount 
of social affection as Franklin or Bacon did of philosophical power; yet 
there is something in the grade or tone of intellectual character and phi- 
losophy which commends itself more to the inner comprehensions of man- 
kind, and accordingly the social organs are below and behind the others. 
Or thus, proceeding from the soles of the feet to the crown of the head, at 
every inch of our ascending progress, we find organs, whose functions are 
more and still more important, until we arrive at the crown of the head. 
True, feet are handy articles, and we cannot well do without Шеш, yet we 
can live, though they are destroyed. But the organs higher up in the 
body perform an office more vitally important to human existence, for we 
cannot live long without their action. Yet even they perform an office 
less essential to life than the heart and lungs—organs located at the top 
of the body proper, and performing the highest function of the life process— 
so essential that we cannot live an instant after their function ceases. But 
even they perform a less elevated office than the brain, which, located at 
the very top of the body, performs the highest function of all the mental. 
Man was not created mainly as a physical being, but ав a mental and moral 
being. In other words, the brain performs that great function for which 
man, and, in fact, universal nature were created, and in accordance with 
this exaltation of its office, we find its position the most exalted of all. 

Again, the phrenological organs follow this same law, of being located 
upward in proportion to the elevation of their function, of which those 
social faculties already given furnish an illustration. The animal propen- 
sities still further illustrate this law. Two men possessing a given quantity, 
the one of animality, the other of intellectuality and morality, every hu- 
man being instinctively bestows a higher meed of honor upon the latter 
than the former, because there is something in the nature of moral and in- 
tellectual excellence superior to animal capabilities. Accordingly, these 
animal organs occupy a lower portion of the brain. 

They are also situated directly around that foramen magnum, or that 
great opening in the lower portion of the skull, through which the spinal 
marrow passes in its ascent to the brin. 

АП the nerves, moreover, which ramify upon and throughout every por- 
tion of the body, originate in this same base of the brain. Accordingly 
these animal organs, which serve these various anima] ends and wants of 
our being, are located directly in that part of the brain in which these 
nerves which serve the body originate, so that the intercourse between 
these animal organs and the body is far more intimate than between the 
mora] and intellectual organs and the body, which is exactly what the ani- 
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mal economy requires. Is there not, therefore, a peculiar beauty and fit- 
ness in this location of the animal group? And are they not also pecu- 
liarly adapted to carry forward the animal instincts? 

Advancing to the organs in the crown of the head, or the aspiring, self- 
elevating, and ennobling group, we find them located higher up, and their 
function is correspondingly more elevated. Yet they are inferior to those of 
the moral affections, which occupy the very top of the head, just as the 
moral excellences embody the highest value and virtue belonging to human 
nature. All mankind are compelled, by a law of mind, to place a higher 
estimate upon elevated morals, than even upon talents; and more upon 
the two combined, than upon any other manifestation of human nature. It 
-is the good, the honest, the truly excellent and religious, that extort from 
all mankind the highest eulogium and respect. As God is above all, so 
this element in man which allies him with the infinite Father of ali, and 
enables him to exercise the divine virtues, are correspondingly superior to 
any of his other elements. And accordingly their organs occupy the high- 
est portion of the human head—namely, its top. What position could 
correspond as perfectly with their nature as this? And is there no proof 
in this that Phrenology is true to nature, and part of that nature ? 

The perfecting group—Constructiveness, Ideality, Imitation, and the 
like—occupy an intermediate position between the animal and intellectual, 
and enable the animal thus to secure aid from the intellect to carry forward 
their wants. Thus, in building, a high order of intellectuality is requisite, 
and hence this constructive element borders upon the intellectual organs. 
Mechanism also subserves animal ends—such as securing food and warmth, 
houses, and very many other purely animal ends, and accordingly is located 
by the side of the animal organs. This location of Constructiveness be- 
tween animality and intellectuality, is a feature of phrenological beauty 
almost sufficient of itself to guarantee the divinity of the science. 

The intellectuals, too, are placed exactly where they should be, to carry 
out their respective ends, Thus their character is to guide both the animal 
and moral faculties in the right exercise of their respective functions. 
They are to the man what the pilot is to the ship, and accordingly their 
position is just where the leader and pilot should be—1n rrowr of all, 
and to a great extent above all. 

The various subdivisions of the intellectual organs also conform to this 
law of location as adapted to function. ‘That is, the perceptive facul- 
ties bring man in conjunction with matter, and enable him to take cogni- 
zance of the qualities of that matter. Suppose a person to have taste, 
sight, smell, and hearing, all equally good, and suppose he wished to ascer- 
tain all the qualities of a given physical object—such as its existence, 
‘shape, size, position, density, arrangement, and color—he would use his 
EYES MAINLY in their ascertainment, instead of any of his other senses. 
And accordingly those organs which give him a knowledge of the qualities 
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of physical objects, are located around the eyes, by means of which he 
communictates with the external world; so that these organs are related 
to the eyes in the most intimate manner possible, just as their functions are 
perfectly inter-related. 

The reflectives, again, occupy the upper portion of the forehead. That 
power of thought is higher in the mental grade than power of memory 
is perfectly obvious. And accordingly the thought-manufacturing organs 
are located in the top of the forehead, while the memorizing organs occu- 
ру а place below them. These reflectives are also located between the 
perceptives below, which enables him to reason upon physical objects, and 
the moral above, so he can reason upon man's higher conditions and rela- 
tions—or exactly where these reflective powers can subserve the various 
ends of their creation to far better advantage than if placed in any other 
portion of the head. | 

And now, philosophical reader, study the philosophy involved in this 
subject. Apply your mind to it, and the further you proceed the more 
philosophical beauty and adaptation will you discover, besides all the profita 
that such study will bring to your mind. 

In our next article upon this subject, we shall apply a kindred train vof 
remarks to the individual organs, канш with the socials. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF MEMORY, AND ITS SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL OTHER SYSTEMS OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Тнв old metaphysical theories of mind, in analyzing the mental facul- 
ties, named one Perception, another Judgment, a third Memory, etc. 
Yet that they had no distinct ideas respecting them is obvious from the 
fact, that twenty men may each possess excellent judgment in some one 
thing, whereas every one of them may have poor judgment in regard to 
one or more other things—one man having first-rate judgment of mechan- 
ics, but very poor of poetry, philosophy, wit, right, etc., while another, 
having first-rate poetical judgment, has no correct judgment concerning 
philosophy, rhetoric, and many other subjects. So one man’s perception 
will be very quick, clear, and correct as regards colors, but poor as regards 
many other things, while another will have very poor perception of colors, 
but very good of the value of property. And thus of other kinds of per- 
ception. 

Во of memory. One man possesses a retentive memory of countenances, 
but a miserable one of the names of places and words, while another pos- 
sesses a very excellent memory of places, but a poor one of faces, dates, 
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expressions, etc. Another has a very superior memory of 'subject matter, 
but a miserable one of language, names, and dates, while another pos- 
sesses a first-rate memory of names, but a poor one of every thing else. 
It is, then, obvious that that system of mental philosophy which describes 
only Memory, Judgment, Conception, Perception, etc., in general, is utterly 
unworthy of confidence, because it cannot correctly analyze the mentality. 

Not so with the phrenological analysis of memory, which points out as 
many different kinds of memory as there are different intellectual faculties, 
а memory for each. That is, according to this system, there is one memory 
for countenances, another for size, both absolute and relative, remembering 
which is the largest, and how large things are; another remembers weight, 
or how heavy things are; a third recognizes colors; a fourth their order 
or arrangement; the fifth appertains to figures, and recalls numbers; a 
sixth retains the correct position and looks of places, of roads, and geogra- 
phy in general; another remembers when things occurred, and how long 
ago; another still, remembers expressions, and can repeat, page after. page, 
a whole discourse by hearing it pronounced once; while still another re- 
members the resemblances of things. А 

'Then, again, each of these kinds of memory combines with each of the 
other mental faculties, and is modified accordingly. For example, Eventu- 
ality remembers events, or what transpires. When connected with Ama- 
tiveness, Adhesiveness, and Union for Life, it recurs back, even at an 
advanced age, to those seasons and places where love first breathed forth 
its tender notes, with a distinctness and intensity of emotion corresponding 
with the power of the feeling at the time such memorizing impress was 
made upon the mind. Eventuality in connection with Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, remembers enemies, causes of resentment, and wrathy 
emotions; whereas, conjoined with Calculation and Acquisitiveness, it 
remembers accounts, and how much is due; and if Time is also added, 
when such accounts are due. Eventuality in conjunction with Time and 
Philoprogenitiveness, remembers children long since deceased, but never 
forgotten; recollects with the utmost distinctness their looks, provided 
Form be large, their actions, expressions, and all about them; whereas, 
if Philoprogenitiveness be weak, this species of memory is correspondingly 
indistinct; or if Form be weak and Philoprogenitiveness large, a distinct 
memory of the actions of the child is retained, but not of its looks. 

Eventuality, Language, and Ideality large, commit poetry to memory 
with corresponding ease; whereas, if Ideality is only moderate, and Caus- 
ality and Comparison are large, the subject has a distinct memory of the 
general thought, drift, or idea, but forgets those poetical phrases in which 
they were expressed. Those who, attending church or a lecture, can retain 
all the various ideas and points presented, are enabled to do во by large Caus- 
ality ; but not having Language large, they cannot repeat a single sentence, 
yet retain ideas-so well, that if, years after, said speaker should be accused 
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of saying something he did not say, they are able to correct such ex- 
pressions, and repeat exactly what he did say upon that point. Some 
children, by reading a few pages over a few times, can repeat them ver- 
batim ; while others could not commit as much in as many weeks as others 
do in hours; but if a distinct idea is once impressed upon their minds, 
they retain it forever; whereas the former would not remember ideas. 
Those who, in reading history, remember just what transpired, but eannot 
remember the order and date of the event recollected, have large Eventu- 
ality but small l'ime; whereas some persons remember wHEN very dis- 
tinctly, but fail to remember WHAT. 

Moreover, some have a retentive memory of beautiful colors, but no 
recollection of those not beautiful. The former have Color with Ideality, 
the latter an equal share of Color with but little Ideality. 

Some, by hearing a tune executed once, can sing it weeks or years after- 
ward; whereas others might hear the same tune sung a thousand times, 
and not be able to sing it, though having perfect control over their voices. 
The former have Tune large, the latter Tune small. Others can recollect 
martial songs, but not love songs, while others remember love songs the 
best. The former possess Tune in conjunction with Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, the latter Tune with strong social affections, but with less 
Combativeness and Destructiveness. Some remember injuries offered to 
their character, but not those perpetrated upon their purse, while others 
remember dollar-and-cent injuries, but forget slanderous ones—the one 
having Eventuality conjoined with Approbativeness, Combativeness, and 
Destructiveness ; the other in conjunction with Acquisitiveness, Combative- 
ness, and Destructiveness. Some remember religious sermons, but forget 
philosophical and scientific lectures, while others remember the latter but 
forget the former. Those who remember matters of religious interest, 
possess memory in conjunction with the religious faculties; whereas those 
who remember philosophical and scientific lectures, have Eventuality in con- 
junction with the other intellectual faculties. Some remember puns, wit- 
ticisms, and those stories which have a mirthful bearing; while others fail 
to remember these, but remember those whose bearing or aim is moral, 
or which illustrate some principle, etc. 

But while these illustrations might be amplified to any extent, the pre- 
ceding are deemed sufficient to give the reader а correct idea of the phre- 
nological analysis and philosophy of memory. We leave it to any philo- 
sophical mind whether this analysis of it, besides being infinitely superior 
to the old metaphysical analysis of memory, is not so perfectly in accord- 
ance with nature, and what we know to be true of memory, as to leave no 
doubt that Phrenology is based in the true philosophy of mind. 


Твотн is a highway over which the righteous pass to the land of promise, 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE OULTIVATION OF ALIMENTIVENESS, OR GUSTATORY TASTE. 


Тнк importance of cultivating the intellectual faculties, and all the moral 
affections, as well as social virtues, is universally recognized, yet few have 
any idea that it is about equally important to cultivate taste, so as to be 
able to discriminate and enjoy rine rrAvoms. Undoubtedly Alimentive- 
ness performs these two offices—desires a sufficient quantity of food, and 
enjoys its FLAVOR. Some are satisfied with enough, whether it be good or 
ill flavored, or well or badly seasoned. Such have comparatively little en- 
joyment in the flavor, so that they have enough. Others, again, do not 
want much, but must have that little rendered as delicious as possible. 
This distinction is even more apparent in animals, compared with each 
other, and especially with human beings. The hen swallows kernel after 
kernel voraciously, yet cannot enjoy its flavor, but only its Burk. So the 
swine cares little waar it eats, so that it has enough. А delicious Blood- 
good pear, devoured by swine, gives а momentary pleasure, yet hardly 
more than would have been given by the same bulk of pucker pears ; 
whereas, to men of cultivated tastes, they would have given a great deal of 
gustatory pleasure, while the same amount of inferior pears would not 
have been eaten. 

Particular attention is called to the importance of so cuttrvatine a fine 
taste, that we may enjoy the vLAvoR of food, as well as its quantity. Those 
who swallow food almost as soon as it is received into the mouth, could 
derive but little enjoyment from its flavor, though they, doubtless, ex- 
perience some from its bulk. Suppose in eating this same quantity they 
take small mouthfuls, and masticate thoroughly, so as to derive therefrom 
all the flavor it was capable of imparting, they would take ten or twenty 
times as much pleasure in eating; an item of pleasure worth enjoying, 
especially since most people eat more to enjoy eating than to sustain life. - 

Having thus brought clearly before the reader this subject of flavor, 
the next question is, by what means can flavor be cultivated? Just as we 
cultivate all our other faculties, by rxercisz. In those who are contented 
to bolt their food in hot haste, this faculty must lie comparatively dormant ; 
but to discipline it, eat at perfect leisure, tasting now of one kind of food, and 
now of another, to see which is the best flavored. In eating fruit of any 
kind, keep it in the mouth till it has yielded its delicious sweets, and till 
you have fully analyzed and appreciated its richness. Five years ago, an 
ordinary apple to me tasted about as good as a fine-flavored one, because 
I had not then compared fruits, and had reference more to bulk and less 
to favor. But, having taken pains to raise good fruits, and cultivated my 
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taste to discriminate between poor and good fruits, apples which then I 
should have considered good, I would not now eat, while others I then 
might have thought a little better, I now enjoy ten times as much, because 
I now take notice of, and enjoy, their peculiar combinations of flavor, but 
which before were unobserved. Or, perhaps, taking an apple of one kind 
and enjoying it, piece by piece, and then following by one of another kind, 
by way of comparing their respective merits, and then of peaches, plums, 
etc., I have so trained this faculty, that it gives me іп the aggregate many 
times more pleasure than formerly, and is probably on the increase. Let 
each reader raste as well as eat every mouthful of food, masticating it 
thoroughly, and then put his mind upon the flavor, so as to luxuriate in its 
delicious flavors. In other words, train taste as much as the other faculties. 

But a still more important mode of disciplining this faculty consists in 
putting the gustatory organs into a tasting condition, Thus, very hot 
foods and drinks so burn the mouth as to benumb the nerves, and thus 
blunt the taste. Doing this habitually, causes its fine sensibilities to give 
place to a callousing, which, while it guards against pain, also prevents 
delicacy of action. Hence, those who habitually take hot tea or coffee, 
cannot have their gustatory apparatus in good order, nor know but very 
little of the deliciousness of food or fruit. 

The same effect follows,’measurably, from eating mustard, spices, etc., or 
taking hot or stimulating medicines, such as cayenne pepper, number six, 
etc., which во irritate the nerves of taste that they become deadened, both 
against this irritant, and, of course, against fine flavors, 

That alcoholic liquors exert this benumbing influence upon taste is too 
apparent to require argument. No one who drinks them can enjoy fine 
flavors. To be a perfect epicure, requires to be perfectly temperate, not 
in the matter of alcoholic liquors merely, but in that of spices, as well as 
in the quality of food consumed. 

But, probably, more than any thing else, tobacco is ruinous to the nerves 
of taste. This powerfully biting stimulant in the mouth for hours and 
days together—a fresh quid taken as soon as the old one is disgorged—the 
mouth kept in one burning fever of excitement—all its nerves saturated with 
tobacco juice, so that they are obliged to harden themselves against this 
foreign enemy—they become blunted to any thing like richness of flavor. 
They may tell the difference between sweet and sour, but cannot enjoy 
either, and are comparatively deadened. It is a fact that tobacco eaters 
should take into serious account, that they debar themselves of almost all 
the pleasures derived from delicious flavors, of every description. Hence, 
they seldom care any thing for fruits, because they are incapacitated to 
enjoy their deliciousness, and are satisfied with food sufficient in quantity, 
caring little for quality or seasoning, so that it is rendered hot by spices, 
or something that burns, such as mustards, peppers, etc., and these being 
comparatively devoid of flavor, they take little gustatory pleasure of any 
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kind, whether fruits or drink. No, Mr. Tobacco-chewer, you do not 
know what a good thing is, and never can, till you have quit your tobacco 
consumftion for months. But quit it, and in six months you will enjoy 
one meal more than you now do а week's eating, and say, what every опе 
who has quit forever says, that they never knew how good food was 
before. Is not this motive alone sufficient to induce you to forever remove 
from your mouth this taste-killing weed ? 

Of tobacco-smoking the same is equally true; for whether the nerves 
are perpetually irritated by the smoke or quid, it matters not, and since 
they both irritate about equally, they are about equal in the destruction of 
taste. Come, be persuaded to quit this practice, at the same time giving 
up peppers and spices, vinegar included, and also all hot drinks, such as 
{ев and coffee, and put youself on plain food and pure water, until your 
taste shall have righted itself, and you will enjoy a hundred times more 
tasting pleasure than you now do, besides all the benefit you will receive 
in а mental and moral point of view. 

Thus far our exhortation to cultivate a relish for fine flavors is based 
upon the simple enjoyment they furnish, a motive very considerable in 
itself, but insignificant compared with the utility of such a cultivated taste. 
In the beautiful economy of nature, this taste primarily is designed to 
relish those particular kinds of food and drink; which the system, for the 
time being, especially requires. And if it were duly ‘cultivated, its own 
nature would instinctively crave just what the system requires, whether of 
food or medicine. That is, if the system required a particular vegetable, as 
. soon as you tasted that vegetable, you would enjoy its flavor more chan 
other kinds of food, and hence would be naturally led to supply it to the 
system in preference to every thing else. In this case there would never 
be any need of doctoring, because this faculty would crave as a relish just 
those things which the system required as medicine. It would also reject 
or become clogged with those things which the system did not require. In 
other words, it would make a nice and appropriate discrimination in the 
kinds of food eaten, and direct us to eat that kind which would put the 
system into the best possible state, and keep it there. Thus the advantages 
resulting from it are incomparably great. We say, therefore, to every 
reader, make it a point to discipline your taste, and, to do so, first keep 
from your mouth whatever is in any way calculated to irritate those delicate 
nerves which environ the tongue and mouth. Secondly, keep your stom- 
ach in first-rate order, and then train taste to appreciate delicate flavors. 


Good nature is the very air of a good mund, the sign of a large and 
generous soul, and the peculiar soil in which virtue prospors. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF WILLIAM WIRT, AND A BIOGRAPHY. BY 
N. BIZER. WITH A LIKENESS. 


ger 


No. 9. плам Wir, 


Үплллм Wmr had a very large head, and a temperament of unusual 
warmth and activity, which stimulated the mind to a high degree of ease 
and energy of action. The vital and mental predominated over the mo- 
tive or muscular, giving vivacity, sprightliness, zeal and impulsiveness 
rather than strength and endurance. There was a tendency to over- 
action—to think and feel too keenly, and wear out the body by mental 
labor. 

His mental harmony was such that he could concentrate all his talents 
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and energies to a given point—felt disposed, when aroused, to press every 
subject which engaged his attention with vehement earnestness. Less 
susceptibility of mind and body, and more of plodding, cool perseverance, 
would have enabled him to hold out longer, but would have made him 
less captivating in his talents, and perhaps Jess useful. 

His social organs were very large, imparting the most deep-toned and 
tender affection, which was evinced by numerous long-cherished friend- 
ships, which he maintained, in all the freshness of romantic love, from 
childhood to old age, and also by that enthusiastic fondness for his wife 
and children which formed so distinguished a feature of his character. 
The domestic circle was the shrine around which his warmest sensibilities 
clustered. 

Combativenes was, doubtless, large, as seen in that love of debate and 
enterprising energy which led him to drive onward through difficulties to 
distinction. Destructiveness and Secretiveness were not large, and we 
find in all his history no traces of a wound he left on the feelings of the 
most sensitive, or a cruel or heartless deed. He was distinguished for 
manly frankness, yet was highly judicious, showing fair Secretiveness 
and Cautiousness, combined with intellectual propriety of action and ex- 
pression, 

Approbativeness was a leading element of his mind, combined with full 
Self-Esteem, making him keenly alive to the approbation of the good and 
wise; but, though lofty, his was a noble ambition; for he sought distinc- 
tion only in the legitimate channel of his profession, preferring rather by. 
his own efforts to win his way to renown, than to be bolstered up by 
official distinctions. Conscientiousness and Hope were large, and his 
moral integrity was without a blemish. His whole life was one of spark- 
ling cheerfulness—under the severest trials his hope was undimmed. 
Firmness is seen to be large, and perseverance worthy of imitation marked 
his whole course of life and labor. His Approbativeness spurred him to 
seek for distinction, Hope promised success, no difficulties could crush his 
spirit, while Firmness and energy successfully aided his intellect in 
achieving an honorable standing among шеп, 

His head from the ears forward was long and high, showing a very 
large development of the perceptive and reasoning organs, with a high 
degree of Benevolence, Imitation, Ideality, and Mirthfulness; hence, few 
men were more capable of gathering facts, and observing the phenomena 
of nature on which to base just and intellectual conclusions, 

His memory was very tenacious, retaining with great clearness the 
impressions which the mind received, and holding them in reserve for all 
occasions when they might serve his purpose. Causality was amply 
developed, while Comparison appears to have been still larger, as seen in 
the height, width, and prominence of the upper part of the forehead, 
which gave an analytical and logical cast of mind, yet his command of 
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facts would give a practical, common-sense, and familiar turn to all his 
arguments, He would be exceedingly happy in his illustrations of great 
principles by familiar subjects and objects, while his large Mirthfulness 
and Ideality would enable him to spice his discourses with a high degree 
of wit and ornament. 

Locality, Individuality, and Color were very large, accordingly his 
power to describe natural scenery, and connect persons, places, things, 
and events in a harmonious chain, and his power to draw inferences and 
illustrations from such data, made him always highly entertaining as a 
speaker and writer. He could throw a life-like charm over the gravest 
subject, like blooming verdure on mountain rocks and ruined walls. 

His Language, as seen by the fullness of the eye, was really immense, 
which, joined with strong and active intellect, Mirthfulness and Ideality, 
imparted eloquence, copiousness, and felicity of expression rarely equaled. 
His large Human-Nature and Suavity enabled him to say the right thing 
at the right time, and in в manner so smooth and appropriate as to enter- 
tain, persuade, instruct, or captivate, while his fervid imagination, ardent 
Hope, Approbativeness, and Adhesiveness aided him to portray all the 
passions of the human mind, and so address them as to win his way to 
their sympathies and affections. Imitation, joined with wit, gave the 
power to ridicule folly and caricature the ridiculous, and also to adapt 
himself to all occasions and all society, and to be popular with the “grave, 
the gay, the lively, and severe.” 

Benevolence very large, which, united with his affectionate sympathies, 
made him generous and hospitable in an eminent degree, kind and concil- 
iatory in all his intercourse with the world—even to opponents in the 
strife of debate—and as gentle and tender as a child whenever the deep 
fountain of his affections was stirred. 

Acquisitiveness appears to be only average, hence the love of money or 
property as an кнр could not have been a leading desire; but his ardent 
love of friends and family, and his desire for advancement and standing in 
society, would urge him to acquire property as a means of obtaining a 
reputable position in life, and for his family, which he tenderly loved, an 
ample provision after his decease. Beyond this he was unselfish. 


BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM WIRT. 


Wirra Wirt was born of Swiss and German parentage, in Bladensburg, 
Maryland, on the 8th of November, 1772, and was the youngest of six chil- 
dren. When he was two years of age his father died; eight years after that, 
his mother was removed by death, leaving him doubly an orphan, with very 
little of this world's goods to win for him the caresses and elevation which wait 
on the steps of the affiuent. 

His first removal from home was to a grammar school in Georgetown, where 
the deep sympathies of his susceptible nature were for the first time stirred by 
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absence from his native home; but Mrs. Schoolfield, with whom he boarded, 
soothed his afflictions by her mild, maternal spirit, and won his enduring regard. 
In 1787, he left the school of Mr. Hunt, in Montgomery County, where he 
had been for two years, and had distinguished himself by excellent progress in 
his studies. 

Possessed of a brilliant and eprightly genius, he early captivated the warmest 
regard of several eminent men who chanced to make his acquaintance, through 
whose pecuniary means and influence he was greatly aided in his career of edu- 
cation, and also won from them the most substantial proofs of friendship, which 
continued to increase to the close of theirlives; several of whom, after they 
had lost the power to hold the listening multitude with their own eloquence, 
rejoiced with full hearts and flowing eyes under the musical, masterly elo- 
quence of the poor orphan boy, whom, in their palmy days, they had befriended. 

There are few instances of a boy ten or twelve years of age thus winning by 
his wit and foreshadowing talents the heads and hearts of distinguished strangers, 
and fastening their affections to his person, interests, and fame for life. One of 
these friends, Mr. Carnes, provided him a home and a school at his own 
expense; and subsequently, Mr. Edwards, attracted by his acquirments and 
amenity of manners, gave him a flattering reception in his own family and 
valuable library, as а private tutor to his sons. Twenty happy and useful months 
were spent under the roof of Mr. Edwards, in classical study and preparation 
for that profession to which he was to devote his life. 

By diligent assiduity at the grammar schools to which he was sent. and the 
aid he derived from the libraries and society of men of learning and distinction, 
together with two years’ study of the Jaw with Mr. Hunt, of Montgomery, he 
became qualified to enter upon the field of his legal and literary achievements. 

In 1792, at the age of twenty, he was admitted to the bar in Culpepper 
County, Virginia. His patrimony was nearly exhausted, and he entered 
upon his career with nothing but his genius to pave his way to renown. He 
had no powerful relatives to clear his way, and no ffiends to rely upon, but 
those whom he had won, by his individual talents and character, among stran- 
gers in his adopted state. His legal library consisted of a copy of Blackstone— 
his literary library, of Don Quixote and Tristam Shandy. Thus equipped, he 
entered upon his profession a cotemporary of some of the brightest ornaments 
of the Virginia bar, and although troubled with natural diffidence, he was for- 
tunate enough to be insulted and aroused by the opposing counsel, and thus, 
forgetting his diffidence, he succeeded in winning his first cause, and with it no 
emall share of popular favor, and the special friendship of a learned legal gentle- 
man, which was of permanent value to him through his whole future course. 

His talents soon began to attract the attention and the admiration of the first 
men of the time, and his prospects brightened, and his friends increased with 
his business. He was favored with a home in the family of the learned Dr. 
Gilmer, whose daughter he subsequently married. He was introduced to the 
acquaintance, friendship, and confidence of Jefferson, Madison, and Munroe; 
which closed only with their lives. 

A friend of his, who knew him at this time, says of him, *I had never met 
with any man so highly engaging or prepossessing. His figure was strikingly 
elegant and commanding, with a face of the firet order of masculine beauty, 
animated, and expressing high intellect. His manners took the tone of his 
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heart, they were frank, open, and cordial; and his conversation, to which his 
reading and early pursuits had given a claseical tinge, was very polished, gay, 
and witty. Altogether, he was & most faecinating companion, and, to those of 
his own age, irresistibly and universally winning." 

In 1799, he buried his wife, whom he had married four years before and 
feeling disconsolate under the joint loss of his wife and father-in-law, he was 
prevailed upon by friends to leave the scenes of his highest joys and keenest 
sufferings, and take up his abode at Richmond. He was at once elected clerk 
of the house of delegates, and was re-elected for three successive seasons, which 
office he filled with distinguished credit, in the mean time following assiduously 
the practice of his profession, and rapidly rising in public regard. 

In 1803, he was unanimously elected by the legislature as CHANCELLOR. 
Ап honor of such magnitude, conferred under such circumstances, on a young 
man only twenty-nine years of age, speaks very intelligibly as to the public es- 
timation in which the subject of it was held. Soon after this, he was married 
to the daughter of Cor. GAwBLE, of Richmond, who became the guardian spirit 
and solace of his eventful life. . In less than one year, he resigned the chancel- 
lorship, because it deprived him of the privilege of the practice of law, and be- 
cause the salary was inadequate to make а suitable provision for a family, in 
the event of his early decease. This feeling ever seemed to be a moving ele- 
ment in his mind, for through all the early part of his manhood, the idea of 
placing hie devoted wife and children, whom he loved with enthusiasm, beyond 
the reach of want, was the all-absorbing pecuniary idea of his mind. 

He removed to Norfolk, and began at once to reap a full harvest of profes- 
sional fruits, and arose rapidly to a commanding eminence at the Virginia bar. 
In 1803, he commenced the lettera of the “ Barrisn. Spr,” which were pub- 
lished anonymously in “ The Argus,” at Richmond. The popularity of the 
* British Spy ° had scarcely a parallel in any work which had, at that date, been 
contributed to American literature, and conferred upon its author a prominent 
literary reputation. The work soon passed through several editions, and, al- 
though written in a playful mood, and for several years the author was unknown, 
has been widely read and admired. 

The popularity of the * Spy " was too flattering to allow him to abandon the 
path of literature, and he subsequently wrote the life of Patnick Henry, 
which he intended should be followed by others, of the leading characters of 
Virginia; but professional duties prevented their accomplishment. Public 
sentiment has stamped this аз а work of genius, mingled with regret that his 
exalted talents were not invoked to many similar performances. 

He removed to Richmond in 1806, апа was fully occupied in the practice of 
the law, aud was beginning to be regarded as one of the first legal orators of 
his age, and was superlatively happy in possession of a devoted wife, two child- 
ren, whom he loved excessively, an ample revenue from his profession, and 
the esteem and love of Virginia's choicest spirits. 

In August, 1807, he was engaged in the memorable trial of Aaron Burr, for 
high treason. In this remarkable cause Mn. Wirt immortalized himself as 
ап orator, and evinced his love of rural beauty and his high appreciation of do- 
mestic bliss, in the vivid picture which he drew of BLANNERUASSET—the dupe 
of Burr—and his family scenes at his lovely island-home in the ошо river, 
which bore his name. 
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In 1808, were made the most earnest persuasions from the highest authori- 
ties, to induce him to engage in political life, and consent to enter Congress, 
Mr. Jefferson, then President, wrote to him, ё * è e «The object of this 
letter is to propose to you to come into Congress. With your reputation, 
talents, and correct views, you will at once be placed at the head of the Repub- 
lican body in the House of Representatives; and, after obtaining the standing 
which a little time will ensure you, you may look, at your will, into the military, 
the judiciary, diplomatic, or other civil departments, with a certainty of being 
in either whatever you please, and be assured of being engaged through life, in 
the most honorable employments.” 

To this flattering proposal, he replied, that he loved his country, and was 
willing to devote his life to her interests, but preferred first to place his loved 
ones beyond the reach of future want, and that the “loaves and fishes” of 
office might never be charged upon him es а motive, or necessity, leading him 
to public pursuits. A seat in the Virginia legislature was the only office he 
ever held by a popular election. 

He took a deep interest in the war of 1812, sustaining the administration of 
Mr. Madison with all the power of his pen, name and influence, and actually 
raised a corps of Flying Artillery. But, although for a time in the tented field, 
panting for an opportunity of doing battle against the invaders of his country, yet 
circumstances did not favor this desire. 

In 1816, he finished the * Life of Patrick Henry.” The scanty materials, 
and their uncertain character, required an effort of labor and patience rarely 
demanded of an author, and he deserves well of his country, for thus redeeming 
from the obscurity to which they were fast hastening, the stirring incidents 
end peculiar characteristics of so remarkable a man. Най the work been loft 
undone to this day, many of the facts on which it is built would have slumbered 
in the graves of Henry's compatriots, from whose memory they were gleaned. 

In 1817, Мк. Winr was called by President Munroe to the office of Attor- 
ney General of the United States, which he accepted with а reluctance which 
was an unaffected and mature sentiment. He coveted no political henor. His 
thoughts were turned toward a life which was to derive its pleasures from the 
domestic circle, and ite fame from private pursuits. He refused to be a candi- 
date for the United States’ Senate in 1815, presenting а rare instance of a law- 
yer and orator—abundantly able to reap the laurels of honor from any field— 
refusing to accept ap honorable theatre for forensic achievements, and а sure 
avenue to enduring renown. 

An evidence of his peculiar tenderness of attachment to his wife and children, 
is connected with his acceptance of this office and his consequent removal to 
Washington. In a letter to his wife, of Nov. 20th, 1817, he says, “І am ex- 
tremely anxious to get my family on before the steamboats are stopped by ice ; 
for, ав to living separated from them, I will die first. I fear you are suffering 
yourself to be made melancholy by this change of residence, but if you are op- 
posed to it, why did you not tell me so? I thought my appointment had your 
approbation. If you have changed your mind, I live but for your happiness, 
and will lay down the office without hesitation. It would, indeed, be extremely 
fickle and undignified, and I should be lashed for it in those prints which are 
now ringing my praises in full chorus, but I would rather be lashed to the bone, 
than to see you unhappy.” 
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He held the office of Attorney General for twelve years, covering one-half 
of Mr. Madison's, the whole of Mr. Munroe's and of Mr. Adams’ administra- 
Чопа, and from the moment when he entered upon its duties, to the close of 
his public career, his fame continued to elevate and expand, until he was re- 
garded, by the soundest jurists and moet talented of the profession, as one of 
the ablest legal advocates, and most accomplished orators of his time, and for 
many years he occupied a commanding eminence in a galaxy of legal learn- 
ing, eloquence and wit, rarely equalled, and never surpassed, in any age or 
country. 

The most important cause in which he was engaged during his attorney- 
generalship, was the celebrated Steamboat Case, from New York. This was 
a claim of the heirs of Fulton and Livingston against the world, for exclusive 
right, under a law of the State.of New York, to navigate the Hudson River 
with steamboats. The cause turned on the constitutionality of the State law. 
“It is said by the bar, that no cause, up to that time, in the Supreme Court, 
had ever excited a greater degree of interest and expectation in the country 
than this; that none was ever argued with greater ability." Wigert and Wes- 
sTER, OAKLEY and Emmet, were the council engaged, and the struggle of 
master spirits was alike instructive to the crowds of talented men who hung 
upon their lips entranced, and honorable to those who mingled in the intel- 
lectual tournay. In this gigantic strife, Wirt was acknowledged the victor, 
and his reputation was established on an enduring basis, beyond controversy. 
Few trials have ever involved such important questions as the exclusive naviga- 
tion, by steam, of a vital avenue of commerce; and this masterly struggle of 
mighty minds, settled the question forever. 

In the year 1829, Mr. Wirt removed to Baltimore and devoted himself te 
his profession—made valuable contributions to literature, and enjoyed the 
sweets of domestic life, surrounded by such a class of friends and admirers as 
seldom blesses the declining years of genius and well-earned reputation. The 
best minds, and warmest hearts, were numbered among his correspondents, 
and the playful joyousness, sparkling wit, and overflowing affection evinced in 
his voluminous correspondence, show him to have been one of the most desir- 
able of companions and friends. His youthful spirit did not forsake him in the 
warmest “ battle of life," and he maintained the full fregrance and freshness 
of his mind and heart to the close of life. 

In 1832 he was sustained by a portion of his fellow citizens as a candidate 
for President of the United States, yet had he consulted his own desires, against 
those of his friends, he would never have been & candidate, and earnestly con- 
templated retiring from the field before the canvass. 

His manner as an orator was singularly attractive, smooth, polished, scholar- 
like, sparkling with pleasant fancies, often rising with the majesty of hia 
subject to a style of startling sublimity, yet the sunshine and the rainbow 
followed in euch quick succession as to cheer and beautify the departing storm. 

His “British Spy," ‘Patrick Henry," but more especially his epistolary 
correspondence, unveil the mind and style of the man. Grave minds, resem- 
bling, like that of Т.оске, the massive granite crags of the mountain, without a 
flower to grace their ruggedness, have regarded Wirt’s opulent fancy as a 
blemish in his style. But who would change a word of “ Blannerhassett’s 
Island,” or the “ Blind Preacher?” Or why should his description of Henry's 
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oratory be regarded as redundant? It was indeed high-wrought imagery, but 
to what human being could it be more felicitously applied ? 

We give the passage descriptive of the character of Henry's oratory which 
was regarded as the most objectionable. * His eloquence was poured from 
inexhaustible sources, and assumed every variety of hue, and form, and motion, 
that could amaze or persuade, instruct or astonish. Sometimes it was the 
limpid rivulet murmuring down the mountain's side, and winding its silver 
course between margins of moss; then gradually swelling to а bolder head, it . 
roared in the headlong cataract, and spread its rainbow to the eun; now it 
moved on in tranquil majesty, like the river of the West, reflecting from its 
polished surface, grove, and cliff, and sky; anon it was the angry ocean, chafed 
by the tempest, end hurling its billowe in sublime defiance of the storm that 
frowned above." 

From the death of his first wife, his mind had assumed a religious tendency, 
which ripened into.a fervent Christian hope, which chgered him in the final 
hour. He died at Baltimore, February 18th, 1834. 

In the Supreme Court, Мв. У/квзтьв, in announcing his death, remarked, 
* One of the oldest, one of the ablest, one of the most distinguished members 
of this bar, has departed this mortal life-—W rL11A4M Wirt is no more! He has 
this day closed a professional career among the longest and most brilliant which 
the distinguished members of the profession in the United States have at any 
time accomplished. | Uusullied in every thing which regards professional honor 
and integrity, patient of labor, and rich in those stores of learning, which are 
the rewards of patient labor and patient labor only ; and if equalled, yet cer- 
tainly allowed not to be excelled, in fervent, animated, and persuasive eloquence, 
he has left an example, which those who seek to raise themselves to great 
heights of professional eminence, will, hereafter, emulously study. Fortunate, 
indeed, will be the few who shall imitate it successfully. ё è e è But 
our particular ties to him were the ties of our profession. He was our brother, 
and he was our friend. With talents powerful enough to excite the strength 
ef the strongest, with a kindness of heart and of manner capable of warming 
and winning the coldest of his brethren, he has now completed the term of his 
professional life and of his earthly existence, in the enjoyment of the high 
respect and cordial affection of us all. . Let us lose no time in testifying our 
sense of our loss, and in expressing our grief, that one great light of our profes- 
sion is extinguished forever." 


~ Ir was not woman who slept during the agonies of Gethsemane; it was not 
woman who denied her Lord st the palace of Caiaphas, it was not woman who 
deserted His cross on the hill of Calvary. But it was woman that dared to tes- 
tify her respect for his corpse, that procured epices for embalmiag it, and that 
wes found last at night, and first in the morning, at his sepulchre. Time has 
neither impaired her kindness, shaken her constancy, or changed her character. 
Now, ns formerly, she is most ready to enter, and most reluctant to leave the 
abode of misery. Now, as formerly, ія her office, and well it has been sustained, 
to stay the fainting head, wipe from the dim eye the tear of anguish, апа from 
the cold forehead the dew of death.—_Da. Morr 
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To Reapers AND ConnEsPONDENTS.— We cordially invite our friends to 
write brief articles for publication in the Journal. 'There are few persons who 
have not witnessed valuable Phrenological facts, or have important suggestions 
on Education or morals, which, while they entertain, would also instruct the 
reader, and serve to throw light on man's complicated nature. Such facts 
would induce thousands to open their eyes to investigate the truth of Phrenolo- 
ру, and enable them to understand their own mental peculiarities, and those of 
their friends and neighbors, and show how to correct their own defects, and to 
make just allowances for those of others. Again, writing for the press awakens 
8 tendency to correct thinking, and does the writer as much good as the reader. 
There are, doubtless, many а * mute, inglorious Milton,” or, here and there, a 
De Staël, an Edgeworth, a Hume, or a Macaulay, who may date the first devel- 
opment of their genius for writing, at the time when they address themselves 
to the task of responding to this invitation. 

We will remark, that those who may write for the Journal, should forward 
communications at an early day, if they expect to see them appear in the next 
number; and if they do not appear for three months after they are written, 
remember that our columns are often crowded. 


—— 


WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF CHARACTER are becoming every day more and 
more in demand. So much, indeed, has this branch of our business increased, 
that we are obliged to keep a PHoxoenAPHIC RxPonTER in our office, to report 
and write character from the lips of the examiner. This method enables us to 
impart to each person advice relative to health, balance of temperament, 
the suppression of excessive organs, and the culture of weak ones, the choice 
of occupations, &c., much better than can be done by a chart merely, and a 
verbal delineation. We are receiving almost daily, assurances of the correct- 

` ness and value of these written descriptions, not only from our patrons in 
America, but occasionally we hear from those who have gone to Europe. In 
August last, Mr. Joseph Barker, the great Reformer. from England, on the 
morning of his debarkation on our shores, directed his steps to our office, ana 
submitted his head to an examination by Mr. Nelson Sizer, while a total 
stranger. He has since returned to England, and submitted the analysis of his 
character to his friends, in respect to which, Mr. AndrewLeighton, of Liver- 
pool, writes us as follows: “I have read Mr. Sizer’s analysis of the character 
of Joseph Barker. It is admirable. It is so much to the life, that many peo- 
ple on tkis side consider it impossible that he could have been unacquainted 
with Mr. Barker's character and history beforehand '" 

————— 

We understand that Mr. Wm. S. Segar has opened a Phrenological room in 
connection with a public bath-house, in the city of Utica. We wish him suc- 
cess in both enterprizes, and hope they will become common in all our towns 
and cities. 
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ANNUAL Course or Lectures AT Curnton Harr.—The American Phre- 
nological Society's winter term of Lectures will commence at Clinton Hall, on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 5th, at 6 o'clock, and continue every Saturday evening, 
for three months. At the close of the first lecture, a class will be formed for 
instruction in practical Phrenology. One hour will be devoted to а public lec- 
ture, and one hour to the members of the class, each evening. 


—— eM 


Н. B. Сввопз, PunxNoroarsT.— We are happy to learn that our friend Н. 
B. Gibbons, is restored from a six month's illness, and is again in the field. He 
took us by an agreeable surprise, by sending in a list of forty subscribers, **save 
one,” from ‘a small town in Massachusetts, where he has just closed a course of 
six lectures. Our friends will find him worthy of respect and confidence, as a 
man and а Phrenologist, and themselves improved and instructed by his labors.. 
He is an agent for all of our publications, in which capacity we fully endorse 
his doings. 


—————— 


Answer то IcQvuiRER.—GENTLEMEN: Is it а principle in Phrenology that 
character can be delineated by the shape of the head? If you answer this 
question in the affirmative, then how can the general fact be accounted for, 
that shape can be given to any part of the person by incessant and proper ргев- 
„suro? For illustration, a certain tribe of Indians, by applying pressure on the 
frontal part of the head, greatly diminish its development. Now do they, by 
this custom, in the least detract the power of the intellect? If so, can we not, 
on the same principle, overcome our evil propensities merely by applying pres- 
sure on corresponding organs ? INQUIRER. 

Phrenology claims to read character by вһаре only where nature has been 
allowed her perfect work. Yet such pressure does not annihilate organs, but 
only displaces them, or, as Gall replied to this very objection of pressure as 
applied to intellect, that it simply removed parlor furniture into the kitchen, yet 
it was parlor furniture, for all ita displacement. 


—— 


We are daily receiving friendly notices of our works, by our brethren of the 
press, from all parts of the country, and rejoice that our efforts are appreciated, 
but mainly because they urge their readers to peruse and treasure the truths 
which we deem so important to the elevation and improvement of the race. 


—— 


Centre, Indiana, June 10. 
A Punrkworoe:icAL Fact. Mn. Fowrrn—In June, 1846,a Мк. RITTER, 
a blacksmith, living in Grant county, was shoeing a horse, when the animal 
raised his fore-foot, and, with his knee-joint, struck Mr. Ritter in the temple. 
He fell as if dead, but recovering, he was helped to the house. Although just 
after dinner, he complained of being extremely hungry, and called for some- 
thing to eat. While it was being prepared, he fell asleep, and when waited on 
with the food, he was dead. The kick or blow excited Alimentiveness, and 
hence the hungry sensation. Yours, etc., 
Davip W. Jongs. 


~ mm - 
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Parenoroey AND ParsioLoer.—The citizens of our town have had the 
pleasure, during the past week, of listening toa course of lectures, by Dr. C. H. 
Cuase, of Rochester, New York, on Phrenology and Physiology. 

The doctor seems to understand his subjects thoroughly ; and in the deline- 
ation of the characters of a number of our citizens, in the examination of heads 
in public, blindfold, he has done much to convince, even the most skeptical, of 
the truth of Phrenology as a science. And his eloquent and interesting lectures 
go very far to prove that Physiology should become a part of our common school 
education. Indeed, so far as we have heard any expression, all were highly 
pleased and edified. ' 

The doctor has won the respect and esteem of all, by his gentlemanly de- 
portment; and we take pleasure in recommending him to the favor and patron- 
age of every community he may see proper to visit, feeling assured that he is 
no impostor, but is ай he professes.—DANVILLE (Ind.) ADVERTISER. 

——— 
Howe nt, Micarean. 

Rerort то TBE Pusiic.—At a meeting of the members of Dr. S. Fisk's 
Class, held et the Asylum, in Howell, Michigan, on the 12th of October, A. D. 
1849, Hon. George А. Smith was called to the chair, and Mr. George А. Law- 
son appointed secretary. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were appointed a committee to draft a 
report as to the claims of the different modifications of electricity as remedial 
agents, and the resultsof Dr. S. Fisk's practice in the Asylum opened in this place : 
С. A. Lawson, G. A. Smith, G. W. Jewett, S. Pinkney, and A. Briggs. The 
committee offered the following report, which was adopted : 

Having been favored with a course of medical lectures from Stephen Fisk, 
А. B., M. D., on the electrical theory of Health and Disease, in which he 


. proved, by conclusive demonstration, that electricity is the grand instrumental 


cause of the germination of all life, whether animal or vegetable—that it is the 
essentia] agent in the continuance of all life, in the preservation of health, and 
in the removal of all diseases to which mankind are subject, beg leave to report 
that, in our opinion, this is the true science of medicine. 

Health, according to the doctor's theory, exists only when there is an equi- 
librium in the electricity or aura of the nervous system, and disease is caused 
by an unequal electrical condition of the system. ‘Disease is not wrong action, 
as is generally believed," but it is right action, or impaired action, resulting from 
a want of vitality or electricity in the system; or from au unequel electrical 
condition of the system. Disease is an effort of nature to produce a healthy. 
action, or an equilibrium in the aura of the nervous system. 

“Тп every progressive science, periods arrive when а new direction ів given to 
its whole course." The periods proceed from the development of important 
truths, which shed a light upon, and change the whole aspect of the science. 
* In medical science, one of these periods has arrived, and the remarkable dis- 
coveries of the present age will, we doubt not, effect an entire revolution in the 
practice of medicine." During the doctor's extraordinary experiments, both 
in public and before his class, and his successful practice in the Asylum, the 
evidences which have been given in favor of electricity, or magnetism, as a 
curative agent, have been so numerous, and of such a conclusive character, a3, 
to leave no rational doubt upon our minds, 
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Abundant testimony has been furnished us by the doctor, that persons suffer- 
ing from various diseases, such as deafness, rheumatism, paralysis, stammering, 
weak and inflamed eyes, neuralgia, віск and nervous headache, epilepsy, palpi- 
tation of the heart, contraction of muscles, scrofula, mercurial diseases, dys- 
pepsia, monomania, and indeed all other physical and mental diseases that “ flesh 
is heir to," have been, and may be, by his course of treatment, relieved and 
radically cured. It is not onr design to particularizea great number of individ- 
ual cases, where persons suffering from dreadful diseases have been cured by 
the doctor's treatment, but simply testify to the fact, that a number of such cases 
have come under our personal observation, which, had we not witnessed, we 
might have been led to doubt the truth of them. 

Believing, therefore, in the efficacy of magnetism in the relief of human suf- 
fering, and the cure of disease, we consider it & subject worthy of the investi- 
gation of every intellectual individual, and especially deserving the favorable 
notice of medical men. We expect, of course, that the high priests and phar- 
isees of Bcience, like those of religion, will asperse every improvement or 
reformation in science, but science will not pause for their accommodation. 

We do cheerfully recommend Dr. Fisk asa gentleman worthy of the implicit 
confidence of any community, and as an able and eloquent advocate of his new 
theory of medicine, and we would ask for him a fair and impartial hearing, from 
an enlightened public. 

On motion: Resolved, That Messrs. Fowlers and Wells will confer a public 
favor, by publishing the above report in the American Phrenological Journal. 

George A. Smita, Chairman. 

G. A. Lawson, Secretary. 

—9———— 

S. К. Weuzs, Esq., New York: Dear Sir—A singular case of suicide has 
recently occured in our place. Au Englishman, named Gaylord, put an end to 
his life this morning, about 5 o'clock, by placing his mouth over the muzzle of & 
gun loaded with balls and buck-shot, and in that manner received the contents. 
He effected a discharge of the piece by inserting a crook-necked cane into the 
guard, just forward of the trigger, and bearing down upon it. I will not shock 
your sensibilities by giving you the details of this horrid affair. 

His cerebral developments, when taken in connection with some circumstances 
in his history, їп addition to this last act of his life, render his case, to me, 
somewhat interesting in a Phrenological point of view. 

Thinking that a short description of him may, perhaps, interest you, I have 
concluded to give it, though at the risk of making my communication a very 
long one. 

After the coroner and his jury had retired, and all others had left the room, 
I proceeded to an examination of his head, which I effected, as well as I could, 
amid blood and mutilation. 

His developments were so strongly marked, that a tyro in the science could 
not have erred in giving an outline. 

The first that attracted my attention was his extreme deficiency of the reflect- 
ive organs. The superior portion of his forehead was very much depressed or 
flattened. Self-Esteem, Hope, Benevolence, Causality and Comparison, mod- 
erate. Firmness, Veneration, Conscienciousness, Cautiousness, and Secretive- 
ness, full. Acquisitiveness, very large. From Acquisitiveness to Acquisitive- 
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ness, his head was at least half an inch broader than in any other region. Nearly 
all the perceptive organs were fully developed. The posterior portion of the 
head was so mutilated that I could obtain but a very imperfect idea of it. After 
the examination, I set about gathering some account of him, and obtained from 
his acquaintances, and from papers found in his trunk, a few scraps of his his- 
tory. He left England about seven years since. Said that he came to this 
country because his father treated him so badly that he could not remain af 
home. Soon after his arrival in the United States, he engaged in the employ 
of the Western Railroad Corporation, as а repairer of freight-cars. In this 
business he labored day and night, for more than two years, allowing himself 
only two or three hours’ sleep in the twenty-four. Has been known to work 
through three or four days and nights in succession, going without sleep entirely 
during that time. As he limited his expenses to the lowest living point, he ac- 
cumulated, in the course of a few years, near $2000. This money he invested 
in a house and lot, but, from some. cause, was afterward dissatisfied with his 
purchase. Having an opportunity to sell, he did во, and bought another house 
and lót on a different street. But this purchase he soon came to regard as even 
more unfortunate than the first. He fancjed that he had sold the first too low, 
and paid too high for the last; that the former would probably rise in value, but 
the latter depreciate. His wounded Acquisitiveness now gave him no peace. 

He became thelancholy, morose, and unsocial. Frequently expressed the 
hope that the cars might run over him. At one time offered a friend $50 to 
put him out of the way. In his trunk was founda paper, bearing, among other 
sentences, the following :—* І am tired of existence. I shall never be happy 
again. I have been happy forthe last five or six years, but I can't be any more. 
The reason is, because I have made a FOOLISH BARGAIN. I am going to put an 
end to my existence ; I do so reluctantly, but I think it is the best I can do. I 
go down to the grave, but I do not believe that there is any other life after this, 
for the ‘ spirit returns to the God who gave it.’ ” : 

I would take a cast of his head if I knew howto do it. As the Odd Fellows 
have taken his body in charge, I shall fail to obtain his skull. Poor man! “they 
had taken away his gods, what had he more ?” 

Most truly yours, 

SpniNmoriELD, Mass. J. Brown, Jn. 

, ———— , 

Horz.—W hat is, then, this secret instinct which makes us in love with the 
fature, and constantly draws the mind tothe time at which we have not yet 
arrived !— It is Hope. Hope carries its consoling rays into the recesses of the 
dungeon; smiles on the pillow of the sick; and watches night and day at the 
door of the indigent. 

« The Creator," says the author of the Henriade, “has placed among us two 
friendly beings; constant and amiable inhabitants of the earth; our supporters 
in peril—our treasures in indigence ;—Hope and Sleep—the foes of Care.” 

Religion makes Hope a virtue—paganism has made it adivinity. The poete 
represent it as the sister of Sleep, which suspends our sorrows; and of Death, 
that ends them. 

Pindar calls Hope the * nurse of Old Age." It sustains us in every period 
of life; it blooms in every season, like the myrtle that preserves itg verdure 
through the year :—it is not without reason, : 
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A certain author says— Hope makes us live." The human mind is essen- 
tially active; when it ceases to hope, it begins to languish. Nothing could be 
more profoundly true, than the following expression of Madame de Maintenon : 
* Would I were dead!"—her marriage with Louis XIV. having left her 
nothing more to Hope on earth. 

It has been observed, that a sentiment is more or less permanent in propor 
tion to its violence: nothing is more fleeting than surprisg, anger, fright. Na- 
ture, desirpus that Hope should be extinguished only with life, has made it a 
milder sentiment. Most of the passions are like the burning rays of the meri- 
dian sun. "The illusions of Hope are the beams of the moon shining mildly in 
the night. 

Hope makes upon the soul the same impression that green colour, which is its 
symbol, produces on the sight. But what gives a peculiar charm to Hope, is, 
the tender melancholy that always accompanies it; the comparison between 
the present and the future; the privation of a good, and the perspective of its 
enjoyment, produce a mixture of sadness and joy, that takes entire possession 
of the воп], and fills it with a delicious sensation. 

How often in the times of revolution and civil discord, have victims been given ` 
up to the sword by the very persons 'on whom they had heaped favors? When 
so many unfortunate beings have been betrayed by their friends, and abandoned 
by their relatives, what an affecting spectacle to behold Hope still stretching out 
the hand! Hope alone remained at the post of friendship: at its voice the 
doors of eternal bliss flew open, and the scaffold became the ladder to Heaven ! 

But if Hope has sometimes consoled the unhappy, it often becomes, by mis- 
taking ite object, aeource of careand sorrow. Nothing is eo nearly connected with 
despair as foolish expectations. Hope does notalways take reason for its guide : it 
follows more willingly the imagination, which always flatters its portraits. Hope 
also often deceives itself from want of experience; for experience is only ac- 
quired by a knowledge of the past, and Hope knows only the future. 

— 

Рнвемо1,061сАІ, JouRNAL.-—If “the noblest study of mankind is man,” then it 
follows that the noblest works are those which treat of man. ‘Fowler's Phrenolog- 
ical Journal” ranks first among thisclass of publications. We acknowledge having 
learnt many easy lessons in reading human character, and drawn many precious 
hints for perfecting our own character, from its pages. And we are glad to hear 
that it is taken by some thirty persons in this village. Never was Ње “almighty 
dollar" more worthily expended, than in paying a year's subecription to it. If — 
any writer gives the “money's worth" of hearty and wholesome intellectual 
food, that writer is О. S. Fowler. A single leaf of one of his pamphlets is 
worth a million yellow-covered novels. 

The cavilera at Phrenology are growing scarce. Overwhelming proofs of 
its truth throng upon the candid observer. Every public assemblage, every 
street gathering, is a “cloud of witnesses” to him who has the lawyer faculty 
of worming out testimony. ‘Dandies may say that the human scull was made 
for a hat-block, and belles may lisp that * it wath dethigned to hang curlth on ;” 
bat people, generally, admit that it contains the brain, that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, that the mind consists of a plurality of faculties, and that its 
faculties can be increased or diminished. Неге is the whole of Phrenology.— 
VgnawosT Рнаміх. 
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himself better and more happy? To such, each num- | extending the cirenlation of this Journal nntil it shall be placed in the 
ber will be a prompter and a text-book. | hands of every family in the land, 
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ARTICLE VII. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. П. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN ADAMS, WITH A 
: LIKENESS. 


No. 3. Joan Apams. 


Tue temperament of Mr. Adams was one of great strength and endur- 
ance, combined with a full degree of activity. He was of medium height, 
broad, and deep set; his vital system, including the lungs and digestive. 
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apparatus, was large and powerful, well sustained by an ample muscular 
system, giving him a strong hold on life. Such organizations are inherited 
‘from long-lived parentage, and guarantee to the recipients of such firmness 
and compactness of physiology great strength and longevity. The natural 
physical power of Mr. Adams must have been great. His head is seen to 
have been broad, showing depth and earnestness of feeling, massiveness 
and strength of thought. Such heads have less of polish and beauty than 
sternness and efficiency of mental character, and qualify their possessors 
to grapple with and overcome great opposition. It imparts policy and 
prudence as well as power. Besides being broad, the head was high, and, 
in the aggregate, very large. These conditions of temperament and gene- 
ral development explain why he, from his earliest manhood, assumed so 
bold a stand in favor of freedom, and struggled against opposition, and for 
a time almost alone, did intellectual battle for the liberty. of his country ; 
and also explain how he retained his faculties undimmed to his dying day, 
at an age exceeding ninety years. A quicker and less dense organization 
might have given him even more brilliancy at the zenith of his manhood, 
but would have failed him at sixty. He was strong and steady in his intel- 
lectual efforts, and highly vehement, earnest, and overpowering when fully 
roused by some great occasion. His forehead was very large, especially 
in the knowing and observing faculties—those which give practical talent, 
historical memory, criticism, and business capabilities; hence he had re- 
markable talents as a lawyer, statesman, historian, and diplomatist. In his 
head is seen great intellectual consistency, system, precision, ability to 
estimate past history, and the present and future wants of community. 
These talents were exemplified in his early writings in favor of dissolving 
the connection of church and state, resisting British aggression, remodeling 
the laws of Massachussetts, anticipating the liberty of the colonies, his 
powerful support of the Declaration of Independence, and the war of the 
Revolution, and his success as a diplomatist in obtaining loans abroad to 
carry on the war, and finally the acknowledgment of American liberty by 
Britain and other foreign powers. His large Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Hope, Firmness, and Self-Esteem gave him that courage, earnest- 
ness, self-reliance, aversion to foreign control, love of independence, and 
full belief in its achievement in the dark days of the Revolution, when few 
persons were able to believe in its possibility. This same power, joined 
with large Language, imparted that copiousness of speech and masterly 
oratory which encouraged the weak, and led the strong, in “the day that 
tried men’s souls.” The feeling which resisted foreign aggression, made 
him almost austere in maintaining his own opinions. He would rarely 
doubt the ‘correctness of his views or consent to modify them; and sel- 
dom is it necessary to change the results of such an intellect. His 
Causality and Comparison were large, imparting discrimination, analysis, 
and illustration, joined with clearness and far-seeing comprehensiveness of 
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judgment, and a solid, logical mind. His social organs were large, which 
was evinced by his warmth of attachment to family, and love of country, 
and the numerous friendships he formed wherever he moved, and his 
power to attach men to the cause which he espoused. His Acquisitive- 
ness was large, hence he was saving, economical, and a good financier. 
He had the scholar's intellect, as well as that of the statesman, author, and 
business msn. His moral organs were all large, especially Conscientious- 
ness and Hope. His integrity was unquestioned, and his moral purity 
without a blemish. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN ADAMS. 


Joan ApaMs, the second President of the United States, was a thorough 
Puritan, being descended from Henry Adams, who fled from Devonshire, on 
account of religious persecution, and settled in Massachusetts, in 1630, and John 
Alden, one of the pilgrim fathers of Plymouth, who came over in 1620. Не was 
born in the town of Braintree (in the portion of it now known as Quincey), on 
the 30th of Oct., 1735, and, just twenty years afterward, graduated at Harvard 
College. He then went to Worcester and entered upon the study of the law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1758. Не continued the practice of the law in 
his native town until 1766, when he removed to Boston, and at once assumed a 
prominent rank among the members of the bar of that city. 

In 1764, Mr. Adams married Miss Abignil Smith, daughter of Rev. William 
Smith, of Weymouth, and grand-daughter of Colonel Quincey.» He had at 
this time imbibed the principles of Unitarianism, as laid down in the sermons of 
Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester, and retained them until his death. In 1765, he 
published an essay on canon and feudal law, charging that a conspiracy existed 
between Church and State to oppress the people. In 1770, he was elected to 
the legislature, where he opposed Governor Hutchinson, and also contributed 
articles against him to the newspapers. In 1774, he was elected a member of 
the Massachusetts Council, but was refused by Governor Gage. The next year 
he was elected to the Continental Congress, and became at once the earnest 
and efficient advocate of liberty. In the next Congress, he seconded the nomi- 
nation of General Washington as commander-in-chief of the American army, 
and the next year warmly supported the memorable Declaration of Independ- 
ence, reported by a committee consisting of himself, Thomas Jefferson, Benja- 
min Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert К. Livingston. In the вате year, 
Mr. Adams, Dr. Franklin, and Edward Rutledge, were appointed to treat with 
Lord Howe for the pacification of the Colonies. In 1777, Mr. Adams was ap- 
pointed а commissioner to the court of France; but upon his arrival there, finding 
that a treaty of amity and commerce, and another of alliance, had been signed, 
he returned home in the summer of 1779. Soon after his arrival, he was 
chosen a member of the Massachusetts State Convention, and reported a 
constitution which was, in most of its points, adopted. In the mean time, Con- 
gress had appointed Mr. Adams minister plenipotentiary for negotiating peace 
with Great Britain, in obedience to which he sailed for Europe, arriving in Paris 
in February, 1780. The next August he visited Amsterdam, and in 1782 suc- 
ceeded in procuring a Joan of 8,000,000 of guilders, and also in negotiating a 
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favorable treaty with Holland, acknowledging thè sovereignty and independence 
of the United States. The year previous he had been associated, by Congress, 
with Franklin, Jay, Laurens, and Jefferson, in a commission for concluding treat- 
ies of peace with the various European powers; and in 1783, with Franklin 
and Jay, for negotiating а treaty of mutual reciprocity with Great Britain. On 
the 3d of September, 1783, a final treaty of peace and amity with Great Britain 
was signed by John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and John Jay. 

In 1785, Mr. Adams was appointed by Congress minister at the court of St. 
James, where, owing to the coldness of the British ministry, he was unsuccess- 
ful in negotiating a commercial treaty, but still rendered important services to 
his country. He also assisted in other important diplomatic labors, and wrote 
his celebrated ‘ Defence of the American Constitution." In 1788, he returned 
to his native country, after an absence of nearly nine years, assiduously and 
^ ardently devoted to the service of his country. He was, unquestionably, one 
of the sincerest patriots and greatest diplomatists who ever lived; and Congress, 
in granting him, at his own request, permission to return from Europe, adopted 
the following resolution: © Resolved, That Congress entertain a high sense of 
the services which Mr. Adams has rendered to the United States, in the exe. 
cution of the various important trusts which they have, from time to time, 
committed to him; and that the thanksof Congress be presented to him for the 
patriotism, perseverance, integrity, and diligence with which he has ably and 
faithfully served his country.” 

Upon his return home, Mr. Adams was, in 1789, elected Vice-President of 
the United States, on the same ticket with Washington, and re-elected in 1793. 
He presided, during this time, in the Senate, with great dignity and forbear- 
ance, and acquired the profound respect of both friends and opponents. Upon 
the retirement of Washington, Mr. Adams was elected President, and Mr. 
Jefferson at the same time elected Vice-President. It is not possible for us to 
go into a discussion of the exciting scenes and qnestions of this period, and to 
draw from them the reasons for the defeat of Mr. Adams for а second term, 
аһа the election of Mr. Jefferson. In 1801, Mr. Adams, who was prepared 
for defeat, retired to his estate in Quincey, and passed the remainder of his 
life in retirement, and in literary and scientific pursuits. The friendship be- 
tween him and Mr. Jefferson continued unbroken, and was kept warm by fre- 
quent correspondence. When the war with Great Britain broke out, in 1812, 
Mr. Adams declared his approbation of tbat measure. In 1816, he was placed 
at the head of the republican list of presidential electors for Massachusetts, 
and in 1820, was elected to a convention to revise the constitution of his native 
state. In 1820, he lost his beloved wife, and his only daughter had died.in 1813, 
both being women of great character and distinguished attainments, and having 
died universally lamented. 

In the year 1825, Mr. Adams saw his son elevated to the same high office he 
himself had filled; and on the 4th day of July, 1826, it being the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence, which he had been во greatly in 
strumental in maintaining, the good and faithful patriot peacefully expired. He 
was asked, only a little while before his death, to suggest a toast for the ap- 
prosching anniversary celebration. ‘'I will give you,” saidhe, “ Independence 
forever." Mr. Jefferson, it is well known, died on the same day; and just five 
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years later, President Monroe also signalized by his death the anniversary 
of his country's independence. 

The life of & sincere and simply great man, like that of John Adams, corre- 
sponds in morals to the statues of the antique in the world of art—it possesses 
а grandeur and a sublimity rising far above the highest flights of the imagina- 

` tion, and inspiring а sentiment more profound and more sacred than enthu- 
siasm. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


SMALL HEADS. BY P. L. BUELL. 


Ir is somewhat amusing to notice the remarks of popular writers who 
seem to imagine that they can prove Phrenology to be a “delusion of 
science" by referring to individuals having strong minds, who, as they 
affirm, have QUITE, Or VERY, 8MALL heads. 

Mr. Е. W. Thomas, in describing the personal appearance and character 
of John Randolph, of Roanoke, says, “I observed that his head was quite 
small; a characteristic which is said to have marked many men of talent, 
Byron and Chief Justice Marshall for instance. Judge Burnet, of Cincin- 
nati, who has been alike distinguished at the bar, on the bench, and in the 
United States Senate, has also a very small head.” 

The term “quite small,” is somewhat vague, when applied to the size 
of any object. By very large and very small, two extremes are always 
indicated. The heads of adults vary from sixteen to twenty-four inches in 
horizontal circumference. It is a principle in Phrenology that the size of 
the head, other conditions being equal, is a measure of power relative to 
strength of mind; and those who advocate the science have vainly chal- 
lenged its opponents to produce a single instance where great mental 
abilities have been found to accompany а VERY SMALL HEAD. 

According to the statement of Mr. Thomas, Judge Burnet has a head 
measuring only sixTEEN INCHES in horizontal circumference. No surer 
method could be taken to overturn one of the fundamental principles of 
Phrenology, than to prove by actual measurement that such is a fact. We 
lave no idea, however, but what his head measures at least twenty-two 
inches in circumference. The same is undoubtedly true in relation to the 
heads of Byron and Chief Justice Marshall. 

The conditions which modify the effects of size are “familiar to every 
phrenologist, and satisfactory to the candid, unprejudiced mind. 

We shall now show that the description which Mr. Thomas gives of 
Mr. Randolph’s temperament and the configuration of his head agree with 
his real character, “Mr. Randolph’s complexion,” he says, “was pre- 
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cisely that of a mummy, withered, saffron, dry, and bloodless. His fore- 
head was low, with no bumpology about it; but his eye, though sunken, 
was most brilliant and startling in its glance. His hair was remarkably 
fine—fine as an infant’s, and thin.” 

His “ bloodless complexion, brilliant eye, and fine, thin hair” indicate . 
that he possessed the nervous temperament, which accounts for his natural 
excitability and brilliancy of mind on particular occasions. His eye being 
“sunken,” does not prove that the organ of Language was small, but that 
the perceptive faculties, as a class, were large. His forehead being “ low, 
with no bumpology about it," would indicate well-balanced intellectual 
organs, but a deficiency of the organs of Benevolence and Imitation, which 
when very large give ita high appearance. Pope Alexander VI. had a 
low forehead, produced, not from a deficiency of the intellectual faculties, 
: but of Benevolence ; and he is said to have been eloquent, and at the same 
time cruel and tyrannical in the extreme. 

That Randolph did not imitate the actions and manners of others, but 
was notorious for his eccentricities, may be proved by a reference to the 
history of his life. Mr. Thomas says of him, “If he had lived in ancient 
times, Plutarch, with all his powers in tracing the analogies of character, 
would have looked in vain for his parallel. And a modern biographer, 
with all ancient and all modern times before him, will find the effort fruit- 
less that seeks his fellow." , 

That he was not highly endowed with benevolence, is plainly indicated 
by the following, from the same source: * Though his patriotism could 
point out the disinterested course to others, his love of money would not 
let him keep the track himself—at least in his latter years, when mammon, 
the old man’s God, beset him, and he turned an idolater to that for which 
he had so often expressed his detestation, that his countrymen believed 
him. His personal resentment led him far away from every consideration 
save that of how he could best wound his adversary.” 

We have read anecdotes of him which show that he took delight in 
treating individuals with disdain and contempt, when a previous acquaint- 
ance had led them to suppose that they would be treated with kindness 
and cordiality. ‘This peculiarity of his," says Mr. Thomas, “exhibits his 
cynical rudeness, and disregard for the feelings of others—in fact, a wish 
to wound their feelings, and does not show the goodness of his head or 
heart, but it shows his character.” And it may be added, that it shows a 
concomitance between his “low forehead” (deficient Benevolence) and his 
character. 

But his head was “quite small,” according to the statement of Mr. 
Thomas. If “by quite small” he means that it was much less in size than 
the head of Daniel Webster or Dr. Franklin, phrenologists would admire 
his judgment. Мо one ever accused Randolph of being a philosopher, or 
a philanthropist; and if he had been either, there would not have been an 
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agreement between his phrenological developments and his character. 
Place the bust of John Randolph, of Roanoke, by the side of that of Dr. 
Franklin, and а novice in Phrenology would at once decide which rep- 
resented the eccentric orator, and which the greatest philosopher that 
America has ever produced. 

If the head of Byron was not above the medium size, sustained and fired 
to intense action by an ardent and strong temperament, then all his busts, 
portraits, and the most reliable descriptions of the man are false to the 
original, and therefore worthy to be set aside by floating rumor and the 
indefinite declarations of literary men, who have no just basis for their 
conclusions, but speak from caprice or prejudice. 

Respecting the head of Chief Justice Marshall, if Mr. Thomas, or any 
other doubter, will look at his marble bust in the Supreme Court room in 
the Capitol at Washington, he will find instead of a SMALL HEAD, one of 
full size at least, in the aggregate, and a very large development forward 
of the ears in the region of the intellectual organs—while the back head, 
which is the region of animal feeling and energy, is only moderately de- 
veloped. This location and development of the different classes of organs 
in the head of Marshall, coincides most perfectly with his character and 
talents, and instead of furnishing an argument acarnsr, is the best of proof 
in support of, Phrenology. 

Some men are said to have “small heads,” because their faces are not 
large, and the reverse. It should be remembered that a certain quadruped, 
distinguished for a large head, when the face is included in the measure- 
ment, to say nothing of the immensity of his ears, is by no means distin- 
guished for a large brain, or for mental sagacity. We have seen men with 
a small, or only an average-sized cranium, and of course of an equal defi- 
ciency of brain, whose faces presented a front like a shield of knighthood, 
or a full moon ; and yet the popular eye would say of them, as might with 
equal propriety be said of the donkey, that their heads were large. 

Randolph's race was thin, skinny, and cadaverous—Marshall’s was not 
large; and the major part of his brain being in the region of intellect gave 
him power of mind; but he was cool, nice, logical, and discriminating, 
showing none of the passion, power, animation, and fervor of John Adams, 
William Wirt, or of Luther, Cromwell, or Whitefield, all of whose heads 
vere large in the base and back part. 

Sir Walter Scott, had what the world calls a small head ; indeed, so no- 
torious was the fact in Edinburgh, that his hatter told Mr. Combe, that few 
men wore assmalla hat as he. "The hat is not а just measurement of the 
head unless every region is equally developed. Sir Walter’s head was 
very high—his bust measuring from ear to ear, over Firmness, sixteen 
inches, which is more than two inches greater than full-sized heads. The 
head of Marshall was very high for its circumference, and he had a very 
favorable temperament, and a very dense brain. The same was true of 
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the-brain of Byron, which was taken out and measured after death, and 
was reported by the surgeons to have been heavier than any one of its 
size on record. The fineness of texture, density, and activity of the brain— 
all dependent on the temperament—give tone and character to the mental 
manifestations, and are conditions equally as important as size; though, 
where all these conditions are equal, the larger the brain the more power- 
ful the mind, if the body is large enough to sustain it. When critics and 
objectors have learned the first principles of Phrenology, it will be more 
safe or less ridiculous to record their opinions. 


ARTICLE IX. 


DEBATE IN CRANIUM——AN ALLEGORY. BY C. TOWNSEND. 


Іх а castle denominated Cranium, there lives a family distinguished for 
its versatility of talent and variety of disposition. They are rather a nu- 
merous household, consisting of some thirty-five or forty members. They 
are all bound together by a union of interests, and no enterprise is under- 
taken without very full and deliberate consultation, in which all are allowed 
to participate. Long and interesting discussions not unfrequently intervene 
between the suggestion of a project and its adoption. As in other 
deliberative bodies, every member may not give a formal speech, but all 
are expected to vote. Not long since, І listened with much interest to one 
of these debates, and took notes of its outlines. 

Notice of the meeting had been given by a leading member, Acqutsi- 
TIVENESS; and on his motion, the same was called to order, Етвмхезз was 
placed in the chair, and EvexrtvaLrry appointed secretary. The object of 
the meeting was then briefly stated by Acqurerrivxxzss to be, to take into 
consideration the expediency of immediately embarking in the California 
gold enterprise; and for the purpose of arriving at the sense of the frater- 
nity, he offered a resolution, of which the following is а сору: 

* Resolved, That this family will forthwith repair to the coast of Califor- 
nia, on the Pacific Ocean, and spend some two or three years in the accu- 
mulation of gold, which is reputed to be so profusely scattered throughout 
that vast region." Hops supported the resolution, which was then declared 
to bein order before the meeting. 

AcqvierriveRxss now led off in the debate. He manifested a good deal 
of feeling, and spoke with great fervor and animation. He said he had 
become heartily sick of living amidst so much sluggishness and inactivity. 
He had not enjoyed himself for many years past, and could not, unless he 
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could find a more ample field for the exercise of his energies. He had the 
most reliable information that gold was scattered in the richest profusion 
throughout the length and breadth of California; and he wanted no 
stronger reason to induce him to engage with all his soul in so promising 
an enterprise. He could see no reason whatever why a moment’s hesita- 
tion should be indulged ; and he hardly knew how he could be induced to 
submit to a negative vote. He begged and implored, in the most impas- 
sioned terms, that every member would unite with him in the opinion he 
had expressed. He said he had been scarcely able to sleep, even for an 
hour, since his attention had been directed to this animating subject. He 
represented the Sacramento as almost a literal stream of liquid Gow! 
Oh! said he, let us not hesitate, but go at once and bathe in its gilded 
waters! Не could Msten with no patience whatever to any suggestions 
that should not go to favor so glorious a project. He had had considerable 
consultation with Horz, who had inspired him with a profound sense of 
the illimitable pecuniary advantages of the enterprise before them. His 
remarks created no little sensation among those who listened to them. 

EvxNTUALITY and Inprvipvatrry each took the stand at the request of 
Acquisitivenrss, and severally testified as to the rAcrs and history of the 
gold enterprise thus far, and gave quite a detailed account of what had 
come under their observation within the last few months. They both con- 
fined themselves strictly to the facts in the case, and expressed no opinion, 
either one way or the other, as to the policy of the project under contem- 
plation ; they rather assumed the characters of witnesses than speakers, 
but were quite particular in imparting information to the convention upon 
every branch of the subject under discussion. 

After the last two members had taken their seats, ManvELousxkss took 
the floor a few moments. Не said he had had much experience in judging 
of doubtful questions, and he would cheerfully give his professional opin- 
lon in reference to the facts or the testimony which had just been disclosed. 
He had not the slightest doubt but that every syllable related by the two 
witnesses just retired from the stand was strictly and literally true. Не 
said he had heard doubts whispered in various parts of the house in refer- 
ence to the authenticity of the golden reports from California ; but he could 
confidently assure every member that tbe most unquestionable reliance 
might be placed upon all the testimony that had come before them. Не 
had made it his business, all his life, to weigh the probabilities in similar 
cases, and he had seldom found a proposition so thoroughly and completely 
fortified with such а mass of irresistible evidence. He thought that au 
was true, and even more than had been stated ; he said, in short, he was 
prepared to believe almost any thing that should be announced concerning 
the gold region. 

While Manve.ousness had been occupying the attention of the body, 
I observed a member, directly in his rear, the first seat behind him, who 
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frequently rose up and sat, down, and seemed almost in raptures under the 
excitement produced by what was stated. He manifested no little anxiety 
to say а few words himself; and when opportunity offered, he rose in his 
place, and spoke in the strongest possible terms of the brilliant prospects 
before them. Не painted in the most glowing colors (Ipgatrry whispered 
in his ear) the advantages that must result from the expedition. He rep- 
resented not only the waters of the Sacramento as sparkling with the 
golden liquid, but all the valley and region round about it as literally 
gilded over with the glittering dust. Hops (for that was his name) de- 
clared that he had long felt inspired with the certain prospect of success 
which was now spread out before tbem. Said he, “ Shall we linger in 
doubt, and remain behind to accumulate, by slow and toilsome processes, 
what others are gathering in a few days, and with but little apparent 
effort? Shall we sit down here at home in gloom and despondency, or 
shall we rush to the gold regions of the West? Shall we linger behind 
in poverty, or shall we become suddenly rich ?” 

Acquisitivenrss.— Let the golden stream be quick and violent !” 

“Yes,” said Horr, “ ‘let the golden stream be quick and violent; we 
may receive its countless treasures if we will but fly to the romantic shores 
of the great Pacific. There is the Golden Fleece in reality, which has so 
long been supposed to exist only in fable! The imaginary and fancied 
garden of Hesperides has real existence there, with all its azure fruits and 
flowers! If we will but be agreed in this business, we are so perfectly 
certain of success that I will venture the prediction, that, after a few 
months at most, all our earthly troubles, induced by want and poverty, 
will forever be at an end! (Great sensation.) Soon all our sorrows shall 
be turned into joy, and our cup of happiness, which is now nearly empty, 
shall be literally filled and running over. He would appeal to every con- 
sideration that might influence them—to their love of the present, to their 
regard for the future, to the ties that bound them to friends, to their un- 
dying attachments to their children, and to the value they placed upon 
their homes—and in short, to every thing they held most sacred and dear, 
to spread every sail to this enterprise. If they embraced the present 
opportunity, he declared that all would be well—that the future would be 
lighted up with perpetual joy—that it would be gilded with every thing 
that mortals could ask or desire—and that the whole family would be sud- 
denly elevated to a state of splendor and princely magnificence more 
worthy of themselves and their ancestors. (Sgur-Estsem and АРРНОВА- 
TIVENESS exhibited some considerable excitement.) The remarks of Hors 
created a profound sensation in almost every part of the house. After a 
few moments’ silence— 

CavTIOUBNESS, an elderly gentleman, rose, and trembling while he leaned 
upon his staff, said that he would beg permission to say a few words. 
Liberty being granted of course, he proceeded to say, that he had been 
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much alarmed at the boldness of the proposition, as well as the reckless- 
ness with which it had been urged. All who had preceded him had been 
pleased to speak of the advantages, but had forgotten to mention the nu- 
merous pisadvantages that might result from what не regarded as so wild 
and hazardous an undertaking. Не said it did not seem to have occurred 
to the members that there were great and obstinate difficulties, as well as 
alarming dangers, in the way. In thinking them over, as he had been led 
to do, he was absolutely startled at the prospect of the passage of the 
resolution. He would call attention to the difficulties of procuring a соп. 
venient and suitable outfit, the dangers of the way—whether they went 
by sea or land—the terrible storms on the ocean, and the wild beasts and | 
merciless savages of the wilderness—far away from their friends, their 
children, and their homes (the members in the rear were deeply affected 
by the remark)—very likely, when they embarked, their farewell to their 
friends, and their adieu to their native land, would be FINAL ; in all proba- 
bility they would fall victims to the diseases so prevalent on the coast of ` 
tbe Pacific—or, if they lived to return to their families and their homes, 
it might be with ruined health, broken constitutions, and emaciated, worn- 
out bodies, just tottering upon the brink of the grave. And further, he 
most sincerely doubted the accuracy of the representations that had been 
made in reference to the capacity of the gold region; he feared it would 
be like finding the pot of money at the end of Ше rainbow—when the 
traveler arrived there, it would still be in advance; it would vanish like 
the visions of the night! Said he, “ We rgan of Elysian fields, of cloudless 
skies, of sunny climes, of rich harvest fields that need naught but the 
sickle, and of rivers of liquid gold! but who Finns them? Paradise is 
always ahead of the emigrant. 

“I do most fervently importune this body to be cARRFUL, duly deliberate, 
and fully consider, before they enlist in an enterprise of so much hazard— 
that May prove so disastrous. I do not say that I would wor take 
hold of this matter, but I ardently desire that the panogxs of the way 
should be more thoughtfully canvassed. They are by no means to be 
overlooked, therefure I throw out these reflections for your consideration. 
Weigh them with great care before coming to a &nal decision.” 

ADHESIVENESS now addressed the chair a few moments, and expressed 
his unwillingness to go afar, and leave so many dear rnigNps behind. Не 
had no objection to engage in this or any other enterprise, if he could take 
those along who had always been so kind in their attentions to him. But 
te part with these he had loved so long and so well, especinily if any of 
the fearful forebodings of the last speaker showld prove realities, was a 
sacrifice he felt entirely unwilling to make. All the wealth of the mines 
he considered base and valueless compared with the society he loved. He 
had been amazed at the selfishness of those who had preceded him in this 
debate. He would be unwilling to submit to 8 permanent separation from 
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one single rRIEND, if ali the treasures of California could be poured into 
his lap. Gold is trash unless it can purchase friends—and “ Can gold gain 
friendship ? 

All that's worth a wish, a thought, 

Fair virtue gives unbribed, unbought.” 

He felt grieved at the manner in which this discussion had been con- 
ducted—as though money were the great end and aim of human life. 
Such a sentiment is narrow, selfish, miserly. He regretted that so much 
heartlesaness had been exhibited on this floor. He said, and insisted, that 
he would prefer one good, warm-hearted, true friend to all the wealth of 
Croesus—all the jewels that ever glittered in the diadem of royalty. For 
his part, he had become wearied with so much eagerness to grasp a hand- 
ful of * filthy lucre!’ Said he, “ Gold will glitter awhile, and then will 
cease to dazzle ; it will grow dim at death! but at that hour FRIENDSHIP 
will be transplanted, and will grow up into immortal bloom, when all the 
lamps of heaven shall have been blown out by the breath of God, and the 
stars of the firmament shall have ceased to burn! This is FRIENDSHIP! 
It will bloom on in eternity, through its ceaseless cycles, long миг GOLD 

shall have been forgotten !” 

Partorrocentriveness said that the last speaker had spoken his mind 
to some extent, although indiscriminate friendship would hardly prevent 
нів yielding his assent to the resolution. Не could not part with his снп- 
DREN во long, for he had frequently found it exceedingly painful to be gone 
from them but for a day or two, and the thought of leaving them for 
years overwhelmed his mind with sadness. His children were the dearest 
‘of all objects to his heart; they constituted his richest earthly treasure, 
and were the objects of his highest concern. Their welfare was what he 
most ardently desired, and all his movements would be directed to its secu- 
rity. He confessed that what Cavriotsness said while on the floor had 
made a deep impression on his mind. The bare thought, that on leaving 
his children the farewell might be ғгхаА1, was a matter which he could not 
for a moment contemplate without the deepest emotions. Did he xwow . 
that by going to California he should promote the best interests of his 
CHILDREN, he certainly would consent to the passage of the resolution, how- 
ever painful and severe a TEMPORARY separation from those pAnLING objects 
might be. But from all he could learn, as the matter seemed involved in 
entire uncertainty, he was at present inclined to vote against the proposi- 
tion. Аз for gold, he cared nothing whatever for it, except аз a MEANS 
to promote the happiness and welfare of his children. He would prefer 
to live and die by their side, though clothed in rags and poverty, to going’ 
so many hundreds of miles away from them, since he had some doubts at 
least whether he should ever return. He hoped the resolution might be 
withdrawn. 

Daring the remarks of the last two speakers, Iyuaprriveness manifested 
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a good deal of interest and feeliàg. Не said that they had spoken his 
mind as well he could have done it himself, so far as it regarded his re- 
luctance to leave bis bome and dwell, for any considerable length of time, 
“ far, far away from his abiding place." He said that every object about 
him had become endeared to him, and he loved them as well ag the last 
gentleman did his children, or as another did his yRrENDs. He spoke with 
deep emotion, and declared himself unwilling to quit a place, with the 
possibility that he might never return again, hallowed as it was, by so 
many, and such tender and endearing associations. “XI can never consent,” 
said he, “іо leave these familiar walls, this old and venerable roof, this 
lovely and beautiful garden, these romantic walks, these rocks and hills, 
these brooks and valleys, these shady groves and murmuring waterfalls 
every spire of grass, every fluttering leaf, and every inanimate object has 
become too sacred in my recollections to be easily forgotten. I feel bound 
to all these things by ties and associations that I can never consent to have 
thus rudely severed!’ Не had sometimes found it necessary to leave home 
but for a week or two, and his soul had been pressed with such an inde- 
ecribable load of sadness and melancholy, that he had frequently resolved 
never to leave again. He had been able to realize the beauty and tender- 
ness of feeling expressed by the poet— 
* How often Y think on the scenes of my childhood, 
Tbe meadows and fields where the wild flowers grew, 
The orchard, the pond, the glade, and the wild wood, 
And the social delights that my infancy knew. 
The dew-spangled lawn, the green grassy meadow, 
The copse where the birds warbled sweetly their lay; 
Where oft in the wide-epreading tree's ample shadow, 
We felt the sea-breeze in the heat of the day.” 

With tears streaming down his cheeks, he entreated, in the most impas- 
sioned and imploring terms, that Acquisrtrvengss would withdraw the 
resolution. 

AMATIVENESB rose and addressed the chair; but I could not distinctly 
hear what he said, owing to his location in the extreme back part of the 
house. But I gathered from his remarks that he was decidedly opposed 
to the passage of the resolution. His remarks were characterized by a 
spirit which had not been shown by any member: he spoke tenderly of 
the communion of soul with soul, and became poetical in his descriptions 
of love. He could not be separated from his wife, and could consent to 
the passage of the resolution only on one condition, which was, to form a 
colony with other families, so that connubial relations might not be sev- 
ered. For the sake of his wire he could dig for gold, or make almost any 
sacrifice, but to bid her adieu he could not. As none seemed fully to 
understand his feelings he resumed his seat. 

‘While the discussion had been progressing, there was one member sit- 
.ting in the front region of the house, who seemed to feel very jovial and 
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merry. While others were grave and serious, and some even shedding 
tears, he was continually annoying them with his fun; and he would con- 
trive to slip in a word or two during the remarks of the speakers, that 
tended greatly to disturb the quiet of their deliberations. He did not 
seem to desire to injure the feelings of any member, until after Auamvz- 
ness was seated: he then conversed a moment in a low tone of voice with 
CoxunarIvgNEss and Destauctivergss, and rose, claiming the privilege of 
‘saying a few words. Не went on in a strong vein of wit and humor, and 
not only ridiculed the proposition itself and its authors, but he indulged in 
his irony against those who had opposep the measure. Не was on both 
sides of the question, and all around it, so that he could indulge in his 
love of fun and ridicule. He satirized and ridiculed AcquremivENEss, 
Horz, MARVELOUSNESS, and others who had favored the project; and he 
even turned upon CavrrovsNEss, ÁDHESIVENESS, and those who had op- 
posed the measure. He seemed to have been present on purpose to make 
sport and glee out of every thing that was said. He did not seem to care 
which side he was on, or which party prevailed. The fun was what he 
seemed to be after. After his consultation with Drsrrvorivensss, he 
seemed to be almost cruel in his sarcasms ; twitted ACQUISITIVENESS Of 
having a soul like a Shylock, that could be bought with the scrapings of a 
guinea ; hinted that Horg was highly inflated with gas from the gold 
mines, and that he resembled the Toad that undertook to expand to the 
dimensions of the Ox ; laughed at the timidity of Cavriovsnass, and inti- 
mated that that gentleman had often been frightened into fits at the sight 
of his own shadow by moonlight; thought that ManvkLousNxss was 
little short of a finished blockhead, and wondered if he did not believe 
every thing contained in Gulliver’s Travels and Sindbad the Sailor—he 
thought he was a subject that might grow fat on faith alone; suggested 
to PuiLoPROGENITIVENESS, that he might do like the squaws beyond the 
Mississippi—build a huge cradle, fit it to his back, crowd his little ones ` 
into it, and tote them around through every variety of latitude and longi- 
tude; would propose that Amativensss be tied to his wife's apron-strings 
for life; thought Apuzsivengss might be consoled by taking along a 
scoop-shovel full of daguerreotype likenesses of his dear friends, together 
with pretty liberal gleanings from among their raven locks ; and suggested 
that INBABITIVENESS might engage with sufficient fortitude in the struggle, 
if he might only be permitted to take along, as relics of the homestead, л 
few shingles from the old family henroost. (Here MinruruLNEss was 
called to order, and took his seat.) 

Comsartivengss and Destructivengss both sprang for the floor, and it 
was almost impossible to tell which was entitled to it. However, they had 
previously consulted together upon the subject-matter of the discussion, 
and found there was almost perfect unanimity of feeling in reference to the 
proposed enterprise ; and DzsrRUCTIVENESS therefore gave way, and per- 
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mitted the other member to proceed. Не said numerous obstacles had 
been suggested as lying in the way of success in this enterprise, but he 
could assure gentlemen, that he was ready to meet any thing that had 
been mentioned. Не considered himself and DzsrRucrIvsNEss, the mem- 
ber directly in front of him, в whole team to overcome and vanquish diffi- 
culties. He was ready toembark in the enterprise, and he could faithfully 
assure all concerned, that, let what would arise in the path to intercept 
their progress, he and his neighbor D. would be found in the thickest of 
the fight. They were accustomed to conflict, and had never yet surren- 
dered. He spoke in a sputtering, as well as a very determined and im- 
pulsive kind of tone, and declared that nothing could be proposed in 
which he would be more delighted to engage. As for danger by the 
way, it was а word the meaning of which he was unable to comprehend. 
The word pAxGER had been frequently used in this discussion, and he had 
wished that it might be defined ; and he would now call upon any one 
who knew its definition, to announce it. Cavtiousngss said, that it was 
any thing that would be likely to inflict injury. Сомваттуккквз asked 
whether it was в thing that had life; and if so, whether it was a quad- 
ruped or в biped—of the snake species, or of the feathered tribe? For 
his part, he had strong curiosity to know something about it. (MtnrRFUL- 
ess laughed outright.) Comsativenzss seemed offended, and there the 
colloquy ended. Dersrauctivzness clapped his hands in rapture at the 
remarks of the last gentleman, and declared that sus sentiments had been 
so fully and fairly expressed, that it was unnecessary that he should add a 
single word to what had been uttered. 

Here the discussion came to a stand, and no one seemed anxious to 
occupy the floor. The chairman called on Conscrentiovsness, sitting by 
his side, for his views upon the question. Сомвстехтіо0вмевв said it was 
a matter of indifference to him. Не had not been able to detect any 
thing that would do violence to his feelings, let the decision be given 
whichever way it might. He discovered no very strong or decided mora. 
qualities in the matter, either one way or the other. He could not take 
his seat, however, without rebuking the spirit which had been manifested . 
by some members in this discussion. They had done wrong, and had 
caused him no inconsiderable degree of pain and regret. His feelings had 
been injured, and at times he found it difficult to keep silence. He wished 
to enter his protest against all such vicious manifestations of temper and 
unkindness. 

The chairman rose in his place, and was about to put the question, but 
said he would merely remark that he would remind the members that 
when they had once decided this question, that must be the end of it. 
There would be no reversal of the decision, as that part of it was a matter 
left wholly to himself. He said that after the journal of this day's pro- 
ceedings had been fairly made up, and signed by himself, it must never 
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be altered, erased, interlined, reversed, or otherwise modified to the end of 
life. The decision of the question must forever remain untouched. He 
then asked them if they were ready for the question, whereupon Cav- 
TIOUSNESS rose and said, that after the statements of the chairman, it must 
be apparent to every one that further time for deliberation should be grant- 
ed. He would therefore move a postponement of this question for one 
week, at which time it should be the order of the day, and to be decided 
without further debate. INHABITIvENESs supported the motion, and it 
prevailed—the consideration of the question was therefore postponed. 


ARTICLE X. 


FAQTS RELATIVE TO HARRIS BELL, EXECUTED AT HONESDALE, PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, IN 1848, FURNISHED BY М. C. TRACY. WITH A LIKENESS, ` 


WH / 
ui 7 / | 1 
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No. 4. Harris Виц; - No. 5. Өре view. 


Орох the 1st day of August, 1847, Mrs. Williams, of the township of 
Scott, Wayne Co., Pennsylvania, was murdered while on her way to Sab- 
bath school from her own dwelling. The deceased, a lady of about thirty 
years, was the wife of the Rev. Gershom Williams, and much esteemed for 
her private virtues. 

The perpetrator of the outrage was the same day arrested, and the next 
day placed in the jail at Honesdale, the county seat of Wayne, to await 
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his trial. Of course, the feeling was very strong-and almost universal 
against the prisoner. 

Most regarded bim as a thorough villain, who feigned mental imbecility 
to escape punishment; a few thought him but a remove from the idiot, and 
no way responsible for his actions. 

This seemed certain, he was without money, with scarcely a rag to cover 
him, had spent most ‘of his life in prison, in the midst of strangers, and 
entirely without friends, for the noise made by the reports of the murder 
failed to awaken any. The law assigns the prisoner counsel, but without 
money to bring witnesses. That is a very limited benevolence. 

Before the trial, F. M. Crane and Wm. Н. Dimmick, lawyers of the vil- 
lage, had volunteered to undertake his defence, and by letters had partially 
traced his course for nine years, that is, the part of it spent in prison. 
His stories were so contradictory as rather to perplex than aid his counsel. 

The trial, before the Hon. William Jessup, commenced upon the 7th of 
December, 1847.. The prosecution was conducted by John W. Myers, 
acting for the State's Attorney ; Charles S. Miner, employed by the friends 
of the deceased ; and Earl Wheeler, employed by the commissioners of the 
county. The defence was conducted by Dimmick and Crane, before- 
named, assisted by Col. Lusk, of Montrose, who also volunteered. But 
little stress was made in denying the act, the defence mainly relying upon 
the mental condition of Bell, though, perhaps, at the time, a dozen men 
could not be found in the county who did not think him shamming. 

A number of witnesses were examined, whose testimony established the 
facts that the murder was committed in an attempt at rape; that Bell had 
never been seen in that part of the country until the day previous; that 
he had then called at the house of Mrs. W., and received from her hands 
something to eat, and an old coat; that the murder was committed soon 
after nine o'clock on Sunday morning. 


Timothy Wainwright, one of the three who arrested Bell, testified as fol- 
lows: ** More than half a mile from the school-house we came to Bell. І got 
off the horse and went up to him. Не looked at me, and asked me what 1 
wanted. I asked him which way he was traveling—said he was going to 
Philadelphia; said he came from New York. He had a club across his lap— 
about the size of a sled-stick. I said, Suppose you get up and walk along with 
me. He didn’t get right up—I told him if he didn't come I should hurry him— 
he got up, and I took hold of his collar and told him to put down his atick. He 
didn’t. I made motion to jerk it, and he dropped it. We begun to examine 
him—he carried his left hand covered up in his clothes. In his bosom we 
Tound a spike gimlet about nine inches long; in his pocket в piece of crape and 
а glove. Said he killed her because he wanted a home.” 

Squire W. Jayne testified: © They asked him if he committed the murder, 
he said, Y es, he did—asked his object—first said he had no home, and did it so 
he could go to state's prison—didn't mean to kill her—he afterward said he 
thought she had money with her.: When we led him to the corpse he appeared ғ 
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very brazen at first—then his chin began to quiver—he cried for about five 
minutes, said he was sorry he committed the crime, said he wanted to commit 
a rape.” 

Samuel К. Wood examined for defence: “І was warden of the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania for eleven years. Received the prisoner while 
warden—I have a copy of the entry made at the time: ‘Convicted, May 16, 
1838, in Chester County, of assault and battery with intent to ravish, and sen- 
tenced for five years. He came under the name of John Franklin, and ia 
described as follows: * Aged fifteen, born at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania—no trade— 
never bound—dark complexion, dark hazel eyes, brown hair, five feet four 
inches high—lnrge scar on left side of his face, and one on the middle finger of 
his right hand—four years old when his father died; mother died when four- 
. teen—cannot read or write—drinks beer and cider—stutters, and seems simple.’ 
I left the Penitentiary in June, 1841—I visited him ou my routine of visits to 
the other prisoners, which was frequent. We found him a useless prisoner, of 
very small capacity—not able to learn the shoemaking trade. I finally placed 
him in а block with prisoners that we do not consider capable of learning, at 
wool and oakum picking, and there I left him—never saw any difference in 
him from the first day I saw him till I left —nor did I ever change my mind—I 
went to see him yesterday morning, His appearance and mind are precisely 
the same. I considered him simple on his first reception. I never considered 
the man insane, as I understand it. Ithink his mental organization defective. 
He has great shrewdness in certain things. Think he has very little moral 
sensibilities——I never discovered any what I would call moral sensibilities. 1 
should say the defect was natural, but more apparent for want of education." 

William Е. Blundin : “І am an overseer in the Eastern Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania—have been for fourteen years and three months—I saw this man by 
the name of John Franklin part of the time under my charge—under my charge 
two and а half years. Before he came to me he was under the charge of Mr. 
Noble, a sheemaker. He was sent to me because he could not learn the trade. 
With me he was employed at oakum and wool picking. I formed an opinion 
that he was idiotic. The most trouble he made was to have his cell cleaned 
frequently. Can't say he was insane, but think him а man of very weak mind. 
Can't recollect any instance of penitence or remorse." 

William F. Wood, sheriff of Wayne County: ** Have had Bell in my charge 
since August 1st—eats ая mnch astwo ordinary men—never leaves any thing— 
once carried in a equare tin pan full, he ate it all up. Don't think him a man 
ef good sense—has no regard—often found him laughing.” 


On the part of the prosecution, some nineteen witnesses were examined 
who had visited him, some once, some twice, and one or two three times 
since the murder, who agreed in thinking him a man of weak intellect, 
but capable of judging right from wrong. Among these were the Rev. 
Н. A. Rowland, R. L. Seely, Esq., President of the Bank, Hon. О. Hamlin, 
one of the associate judges who tried him. 

At the trial, the most unconcerned, and by far the most jovial person, 
was Bell. He was found guilty, sentenced, and executed. Little or rather 
no alteration in bis manner appearing up to the day of his death. 
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Bell was а victim of a vice which he contracted when young. It is' 
probable that originally he had а coarse and imperfect organization; but 
it was rendered much worse by his bad habits, until he literally became 
diseased. ` . 

His head measured over twenty-four inches in circumference—twenty- 
two being the ordinary size; but his skull was nearly half an inch thick— 
more than double the thickness of the common human skull; so that his 
brain was not so much over the common size as would be supposed, and 
was of a poor quality, for his physiology was very imperfect, as seen from 
the cuts. He was totally ignorant of books; had no education except that 
of a wandering beggar; and was addicted to the lowest kind of licentious 
habits and associations. But little good could be expected from such an 
organization and qualifications, especially when connected with excessive 
self-pollution and licentious practices, in which he indulged from his youth, 
so that he was completely sapped of all the elements of a man, scholar, 
and Christian, even if he had them to begin life with. He had gleamings 
of wit, smothered by ignorance and bound by degradation; but his mind, 
as a whole, was weak and imbecile, and was so regarded by those who 
knew him best. He was five years in the State Prison for an attempt to 
commit rape; and finally was executed for the murder of Mrs. Williams, 
when on her way to Sunday school. The day before she gave him a 
coat, pair of shoes, and food, which kindness on her part awakened his 
licentious feelings, over which he had no control. Consequently he laid 
in ambush for her, accomplished his design, and murdered her to cover his 
crime. His phrenological developments indicate one of the worst and 
most unfortunate organizations. . 


Perpetual imprisonment would doubtless have been more in harmony 
with justice and benevolence than hanging; because he was physically 
and mentally disqualified for a just sense of moral and social duty. Law, 
which demands equal severity of punishment without regard to the sound- 
ness of the mind of the culprit, is, in our view, wrong in its principles and 
application. Mental imbecility, or organic deficiency or excess, surely 
lessens responsibility; yet our laws make no distinction between the man 
having ‘ten talents" and him who has only опе. Perverted organs render 
^ man insane in their manifestation, although his intellect may remain 
unclouded. There is an insanity of the feelings and passions as well as of 
intellect; and those who make or administer laws, as well as jurymen, 
should understand these principles, and apply them to discriminate respect- 
ing those who are capable of incurring the highest penalty of law, and 
those at whose hands justice only requires restraint, —Ep. 


Facrs аге the arguments of God—the outworkings of his power. 
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. ARTICLE XI. 
RELATION OF MARRIAGE TO GREATNESS. BY L. A. HINE. 


Some months since, I communicated а brief article on this subject to a 
leading paper of Washington city, illustrating the law that demands the 
maturity of parentes at marriage, as a condition indispensable to the mental 
vigor of their offspring. It was attempted to impress the young with the 
importance of obeying this law, by citing nearly one hundred examples 
from the history of Greatness, taking all the cases in which the facts 
were given, whether making for or against the doctrime it was attempted 
to enforce. О? all the cases in which the facts could be found, but three 
or four favor early marriage, and in some of these, as in the case of Bona- 
parte, their parents were of extraordinary vigor. The mother of Napo- 
leon followed the army in its march up to within a few days of his birth, 
&nd when her time arrived, she walked home from church, and was her 
own accoucheur. 

I claim no originality in advancing this doctrine, for it has been often 
advocated in the pages of this Journal, as well as in books which its pro- 
prietors have published. All I claim is a little industry in collecting facts 
to support and impress it upon the public mind. 1 will give, in this paper, 
many more examples, found in my investigations since writing the article 
to which reference has been made. The distinguished names I shall give, 
are taken from almost every calling in which man has immortalized his 
memory. I will give every case without reference to the doctrine in hand, 
so that it need not be said that though so many cases support it, yet. it 
may be that as many can be found to support an opposite opinion. 

We will look first into the biographies of the Italian poets. 

Dante was born in the year 1265. The main fact is given that he was 
* born of his father’s second wife, named Bella; so that his father was of 
mature age, and if we notice the fact that his mother had in view the 
greatness of her son, before Ыз birth, we find that the higher sentiments 
were predominant in her mind. Thus is illustrated another important 
doctrine—that while the mother is enciente, her mind should be occupied 
with exalted thoughts and elevated feelings, to the end that a good men- 
tal organization may be imparted to the child. Every observing mother 
oan cite, from among her own acquaintances, many examples where the 
children have been “marked” by certain influences that were brought to 
bear on the mothers’ minds during the important period immediately pre- 
ceding birth. The mother of Dante—admitting she was young, though 
the fact is not given—was free from the influence of base passions, and 
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the superior state of her mind, doubtless, did much to impress the char- 
acter of the poet. ' 

PxrRAROH was born in 1304. Не was the eldest son, but the ages of 
his parents are not given. But the favorable facts are given that а most 
elevated affection subsisted between them, and that they were governed 
by high sentiment, inasmuch as they were banished ‘from Florence in con- 
sequence of their opposition to tyranny. The former of these facts illus- 
trates the doctrine that has been advocated in this Journal, that a true 
love between parents is indispensable, as a general rule, to the best en- 
dowment of the offspring. This illustration is strengthened by the fact 
that this son obtained the invariable title of “ the good Petrarch.” 

Восслсто was an illegitimate, born of a French girl by an Italian mer- 
chant, of great repute in his own country. He was bornin 1813. In 
this example we find further proof of the doctrine in hand—that the men- 
tal conditions of parents have mach to do in giving character to their 
children. Conceptions in lust are most unfortunate, as is shown in nearly 
all the examples, and particularly in that of Boccacio. Until forty-six 
years of age, he was most dissolute in his habits—the legitimate fruit of 
such а disgusting intimacy. At this age, he yielded to the holy inħu- 
ence and faithful ministrations of * the good Petrarch,” who hoped to 
relieve the “ divine art” of so great a scandal as the dissoluteness of one 
of the chief priests of song. Boccacio reformed. 

Lorznzo рк Mzpici another noted Italian poet of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, was the second son. 

Grovannt Pico MrgANDOLA was a younger son, born in 1463. 

Lurer Puro: was the youngest of three brothers, all of whom were 
noted, but Luigi was far the most distinguished. 

Crean Boreu flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth century. In 
his case we have another example like that of Boccacio, proving that lust 
is not only a shame to parents, but the ruin of the child. Borgia was an 
illegitimate son by Roderigo Borgia, who succeeded Clement VIII. in the 
Papalthrone. Cesar, his ill-gotten son, became cardinal. He disliked the 
sacerdotal profession, and was jealous of his eldest brother, the duke of 
Candia, whom his father was desirous of elevating to the highest temporal 
rank, both because of his success in arms, and also on account of the pre- 
ference shown him by their sister Lucretia. Cesar caused the duke, his 
brother, to be waylaid, murdered, and thrown into the Tiber. He obtained 
the end he had in view by this dastardly act. He was permitted to abdi- 
cate the cardinal’s hat, to marry and divorce Anne of Brittany, by whom 
he obtained the duchy of Valence, in France, and became known as the 
Valentian duke. This was in the year 1500. He was a man of high in- 
tellect, and a younger child. His father was notoriously profligate. 

Tasso was born in 1544, and was the third child. The eldest воп of 
his parents died young. This case furnishes another example 'of the 
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priceless value of the affections being strongly developed in parents, as & 
condition on which high qualities are imparted to children. Bernardo, the 
father of Tasso, exhibited the strength of his domestic and affectionate 
character in a letter to his sister. “ Му young daughter is very beautiful, 
and affords me great hope that she will lead а virtuous and honorable life. 
My infant son, Torquato the first, is before God our Creator, and prays for 
your salvation. My Portia is seven months gone with child; whether with 
son or daughter, it shall be supremely dear to me ; only may God, who gives 
it me, grant that it may be born with his fear. Pray together with the 
holy nuns that the Almighty may preserve the mother, who, in this world, 
is my highest joy." This child, “seven months gone," was Torquato the 
second—the renowned Tasso. His father was a poet of much celebrity, 
and past forty years of age when the great Tasso was born. The pure or- 
igin of Tasso accounts for his high spirituality. How beautifully this ex- 
ample contrasts with that of Boccacio, and of Cesar Borgia! How forci- 
bly does it illustrate the great truth we are advocating ! 

In my previous paper on this subject, I gave the names of the English 
poets in regard to whom the facts are given, except some that escaped my 
notice. 

Otiver GorpsurrH was the youngest of five children, and born in 1728. 

S. Е. Согекірвє was the youngest of a numerous family by a clergy- 
man, and born in 1773. 

ScnurLLER was a younger child. 

Turn we now to such of the scientific men as have fallen under my no- 
tice in this investigation, and were not referred to in my previous paper. 

GaLiLEO was born in 1564. Не was the eldest of six children; but as 
his father is said to have died in 1591, twenty-seven years after the birth of 
his son, at an advanced age, we are authorized to infer that he was in 
middle life when the distinguished astronomer was born. 

. Јон Riper was born at Wittemburg, in 1571. From the fact that 
his father had long been an officer in the army, I infer that he was either 
а younger child, or was born in the maturity of his parents. 

Joun ÉvzLYN was the younger child, born in 1620. He was one of the 
most noted men of his time. 

Dr. Epwarp Danie. CLARKE was a distinguished ТЕА and was 
the second son, born in 1709. 

Ковквт Furrow was the third child, born in 1705. 

Sır Нимриввү Davy was born in 1778, the eldest child. The ages of 
his parents are not given. 

Among the statesmen and jurists I have noticed the following : 

SuLLYy was the second son, born in 1560. 

Бисңвикио was the youngest of three sons, and born in 1585. His 
brother Alphonso, who was of a melancholy temperament, and supersti- 
tious mind, abandoned the bishopric of Lucon, and retired to a convent. 
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Nothing is said of the other brother. We need say nothing of. the great 
mental power of Cardinal Richelieu. 

Сосхт Oxenetiern, of Sweden, was the elder of two sons, born in 1588. 
His father died while his son was a child—his age is not given. 

Ouivangz, the count-duke of Spain, was born in 1587. It is not stated 
whether he was the oldest or youngest son, but I give the case for the sake 
of another powerful lesson taught in the character of an illegitimate son 
he had, as the fruit of an intrigue with the wife of Spinola, while a youth. 
He afterward owned this son as his own, and the character of this victim 
of lust was infamous in the extreme. He possessed considerable intellect- 
ual ability, but his moral sentiments were subverted. Not all the good 
influences which his illustrious father could command, were able to restrain 
him. Let this case be added to the others of the same kind I have already 
given. J 

Tuomas A Becket, with whose great power all readers of English his- 
tory are familiar, was an only child, born in the maturity of his parents, 
in 1118. 

CnawcELLoR PavLET was an only son, and born in 1476. 

Sir CunisropenER Harrow was the third and younger son, born in 1539. 

Гов» КЕЕРЕВ Prererxo was the younger воп, born toward the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

Lorp ErrswERE was born in 1540. I cite this case for the sake of his 
younger son, who succeeded to his honors. ' 

Lord Expon was the eighth child by a second marriage, born in 1751. 

MrnaBEAU was the fifth child. 

Georce Өктлтүк was the second son, born in 1719. 

OrrveR. CRouwELL was born in 1599, and was a younger son. 

Sır Samve. Romitty was the younger son of the youngest son, born 
in 1757. 

Grorce Canxine was born in 1771, of mature parents, as I infer from 
the fact that his father was disinherited for marrying a dowerless beauty, 
that he struggled in poverty, and died broken-hearted one year after the 
birth of his noble son. 

Sir J. Earpitey WirwoT was the second son, and born in 1709. 

CnanLEs James Fox was the second son, born in 1748. 

Exwzazetn was the eldest child of Henry VIII., born of his second wife, 
Anne Boleyn, in 1533, when her father was forty-two years old. 

Hewry VIII. was the second son, born in 1491. Whatever his morality 
was, his intellect was of a strong cast. 

Wiutram Rurus was the second son of William the Conqueror, born 
when his father was fifty-seven years old, and died in 1100. He possessed 
strong abilities. To Robert, the Conquerer's eldest son, was assigned Nor- 
mandy, but his administration being loose and negligent, Rufus acquired 
the province from him. After the death of Rufus, Robert was heir to the 
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throne, but the superiority of his younger brother deprived him of his in-- 
heritance. Robert invaded England under the most favorable auspices, 
but was weak enough to compromise his claim to the throne for a pension 
of 300 marks. In this case we see the superiority of the younger children. 

Henry I. was the youngest son of the Conqueror. 

ӨтЕРНЕМ was the youngest son of a daughter of the Conqueror. The 
eldest son of his mother was imbecile. 

Henry II. was the eldest son of Matilda, who was thirty-one years old 
at his birth, which took place in 1133. His father was still older. 

Ricuarp I. was a younger son of Henry II. by Eleanor his second wife. 
He was born in 1157. 

Jonn was the youngest son of Henry II. 

Hzwnr III. was born in 1207, when his father, John, was forty years 
old ; and by his second wife. . 

Ержлвр I. was the eldest surviving son of. Henry III., who was thirty- 
one years old at his birth. Edward was born in 1238. Неге is anoth- 
er example of the weakness of the first born, manifested in his early 
death. 

Epwarp II. was the only survivor of four sons, His father had fifteen 
children. 

Epwarp III. was the eldest son n of Edward IL, and was born in 1377. 

Тнк Brack Prince. І now give а case which seems to bear against 
our doctrine. -The heroic Edward of Wales, who was called the Black 
Prince, was born when his father was but nineteen years old. But this 
case is diminished in its opposing force when we consider the extraordi- 
nary character of his mother. Allowance must be made for cases of this 
kind. If our doctrine hold true in nearly all cases of ordinary parentage, 
we are authorized to expect that chldren of very young parents who are re- 
markably endowed and peculiarly well adapted to each other, will mani- 
feat great superiority. But if our doctrine be true—and it is proved by the 
biographies—how much greater would be the offspring of noble parents 
if they were not begotten until their maturity | 

Hume credits all the above kings with great abilities ; and indeed it was 
difficult for a weak prince to sit upon the throne. І did not look further 
among the kings. 

I will now cite some cases from the field of literature and speculative 
philosophy. 

Lenitz was the only son of his father, by his second wife, and was 
born in 1646. 

Licurensere was the eighteenth child, born in 1742, near Darmstadt. 
He was universally gifted—a great mathematician, a profound thinker, and 
distinguished in literature. | 

Dante, Derog was born in 1661. His father was fully mature, as 1 
infer from the fact that he was far advanced in age in 1705. 
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- Harz was the eldest of a poor family, born in 1729. The age of his 
parents is not given. 

Югрккот was the eldest, and born in 1718. If his parents were noi 
mature, his case is an example to our purpose on account of his slender 
morals. | 

М№оулів was the second of four children, born in 1772. 

Снлві=в Lams was born іп 1775, and was the youngest child, having 
а brother twelve years and a sister ten years older than himself. 

Јони Нкнкү SrinLING was the youngest of ten children. 

MADAME DE SrarL was the only child of James Necker, and was born 
in Paris, 1766. 

Mapame RoLaNp, than whom no politician was ever more shrewd, was 
the second child, born at Paris, in 1754. She was also distinguished in 
literature. 

Witt Wirt was the youngest of six children, born in 1772. 

І gave in my previous paper the names of many artists. А few more 
may be added here. 

Cievinexr was the third of ten children, born in 1812. 

Canova was an only child, born in 1757. His father died when his 
son was three years old. 

We will now glance at such divines as have falen under my notice 
during this investigation. 

Овккн was the youngest of nine children, and was born in 1740. 

Кіснлвр Watson was born in 1737, when his father was sixty years 
of age. 

Sr. Francis was born in 1416. His parents, having lived several years 
without issue, prayed for a son, and St. Francis was born. ` 

Iexarrvs LovoLA was the youngest of eleven children, and was born 
in 1491. 

Вт. NicHoLAs was born in 1245. His parents, being past middle life, 
prayed for a son, and Nicholas was the answer of their prayers. ' 

I will here close the list of examples, lest this communication become 
tedious. It is to be regretted that the biographers of greatness could not 
have been more minute in giving the facts as to those influences which 
have conspired to secure noble offspring, as well as those under which 
bad ‘character has been manifested. In many cases, no other facts save 
the date of birth are given in relation to parentage. 

I am convinced that attention to the laws of marriage, and to the right 
circumstances under which children should be brought into the world, is 
as important as any educational attention in disciplining the young. It is 
often the case that improper marriages, and the vile motives of parents 
in reproduction, give such perverted characters to their children, that all 
the effects of education are completely thwarted. May I not say that in 
а majority of cases, tenfold the disciplinary care is demanded in conse- 
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quence of the violation of the laws we have had under consideration? If 
these are facts, would not the champion of marriage reform, and of the 
regeneration of our ‘animal passions, be as justly entitled to the lasting 
gratitude of the world as the hero of educational progress ? 

There are many considerations I might present to the young to induce 
them to obey these importent laws. Not only their happiness as 
simply husband and wife demand it, but also the joy that springs from 
parental affection requires the strictest regard to these laws, because the 
mental and physical deformity of children draws from this affection the 
keenest pangs. 

Not only their own happiness greatly depends upon this, but, what is 
worse than all, they do an eternal injury to their offspring by bringing 
them into the world under bad influences, and violation of natural laws. 
We have a high moral sense as to property—we secure the thief, and the 
swindler, but overlook an offence that is greater than murder—the offence 
of giving bad organizations to children, by which they are rendered sinful, 
imbecile, and miserable. Shall we not begin to awaken our moral senti- 
ments on this subject, and cease-cursing the world by the fruits of lust and 
shame? How disgusting is the mere fact of gratifying illicitly, and against 
natural law, a passion we have in common with the lower animals! and 
how terrible does the offence become when a ruined human being is the 
consequence ! 

Let us strive to regenerate ourselves—to live more like heaven-bound 
beings—to study the laws which are wisely prescribed for our govern- 
ment—and to make ourselves blessings to our day and generation! 

- Отнотхкаті, Ohio, 


* IuuvrABILITY is written upon every law of nature. God із unchange- 
able. And what disasters would follow if he were not! Can the ever- 
lasting mountains be removed, the sun stayed, or any of nature’s ordinances 
be arrested? Man, too, requires stability and perseverance. After he has 
sown, he must wait patiently for the products of his labor to mature. 
Many ends can be effected only by long-continued application, and many 
obstacles overcome only by the labor of а иғктіме. ‘Perseverance con- 
quers all things,” while fickleness accomplishes nothing, but undoes to-day 
what it did yesterday. Intellectual acquirements are not the growth of a 
day, or even year, but of an age; and great moral excellence does not 
spring up or wither in a night, but is produced by the habitual practice 
of virtue from youth to death. ‘Perseverance and shovels remove moun- 
tains.’ ” 
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Блатт Maraiaozs.—The children of very young parents are generally deficient in 
strength of body and mind, and commonly die young. Franklin was the fifteenth 
child of his father and the eighth of his mother; and more still, he was the youngest 
child for five successive generations оп his mother’s side, from whom more than his 
father, he inherited his eminent talents. Pitt, Fox, and Burke were each the young- 
est child of their reapective families. Daniel Webster is the youngest by a second 
marriage; во also was Lord Bacon; Benjamin West was the tenth child of hie parents; 
end Dr. Doddrige was the twentieth child by one father and motber. It is a proverb 
that “the youngest children are the smartest.” And why? evidently because the 
parents are mature in mind and body, and consequently transmit a higher order of 
mentality to their offspring. Does the intelligent farmer expect a healthy and luxuri- 
ant crop when he seeds with dwarfish green corn or unripe potatoes? And why not 
bring in requisition as much science and common sense to propagate the “human form 
divine,” as “ potatoes and cabbage?” Grant that early marriages would obviate much 
of the vice and wickedness which is now almost unavoidable, is not the remedy worse 
than the disease, if it be the means of bringing into existence a race of puny, ill-formed 
children, a majority of whom die before they arrive at maturity? But the evil does 
not end bere. Those who live transmit their mushroom constitution to their offspring, 
and thos most effectually are the “iniquities of the fathers visited upon their chil- 
dren.” —Nat. INTEL. 


There is both common sense and sound philosophy in the above. Immature 
organizations cannot transmit to progeny a high degree of physical or mental 
power. Among cattle this is particularly бте. Охеп and horses which are 
the product of parents of one or two years old are not as large and fine, neither 
are they во tractable and kind as those of fully matured parents. Moreover, the 
progeny of the horses and cattle which have been trained to work tho greater 
part of the year are much more ensily broken to the harness and yoke, and 
make better workers than others. 

The fruits of very early marriages, and illicit progeny of similar parents, are 
usually very animal and wayward in their tendencies, or else they are so slen- 
der in body and mind as to be any thing but objects of parental pride and joy. 

À single instance among many which have fallen under the notice of the 
writer may be mentioned. While lecturing in Virginia, in 1841, we noticed 
in the family at the hotel where we stopped a striking peculiarity. The father 
and mother were finely developed in mind and body, and in a family of nine 
children thero wns every shade of mental and physical calibre, from imbecility 
to strength and brilliancy. 

The eldest, a воп, was small, Joose-jointed and frail—had а small head, retreat- 
ing forehead, no energy or business calculation, and from hie withered and 
antiquated looks, and hia inefficient movements, was suppposed by strangers to 
be the brother of his father, and that, too, of equal or superior age. The father 
and mother were respectively fifteen and fourteen years of age when he was 
born. The second child was larger and superior, and the size, looks, energy, 
and talents of subsequent children gradually improved, until those born after 
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the parents were thirty years of age were of a high and noble type. What а 
curse to parents and children was this premature marriage! The father is 
obliged to calculate for and mainly support the eldest son and his family, whose 
children are poor, pale, and puny. 


—— 


Yournrotngss or Parents.—Parents must never put away their own youth. 
They must never cease to be young. Their sympathies and sensibilities should be 
always quick and fresh. They must be susceptible. They must love that which God 
made the child to love. Children need not only government, firm and mild, but sym- 
pathy, warm and tender. So long as parents are their best and most agreeable com- 
panions, children are comparatively safe even in the society of others.—CunisTIAN 
Secretary. 


Some parents erroneously suppose that they must cultivate uniform gravity 
and seriousness in their children, and thereby make them old in mind and spirit 
even in childhood. They might as well fetter the frisking lamb, or aim to make 
the leaping brook flow demurely over its tiny cascades without a sparkle or a 
ripple. The truth is, man is the only being to whom the Creator has imparted 
power to laugh and to perceive the ludicrous and the witty. This sentiment, in 
conjunction with that buoyancy of animal life exemplified in mankind, especially 
in youth, produces’ that sportive tendency which gives harmoniousness and 
playfulness of character. We would not argue for thoughtless levity, but we 
would earnestly commend a sparkling cheerfulness enlivened by wit and youth- 
fulness of spirit, which would enable parents, and even grandparents, to be de- 
sirable company for youth. When men forget to be young, they lose their - 
power to please and control and mould young minds. Napoleon, with all his 
depth and comprehensiveness of thought, and his power to wield armies and 
make the world tremble, could unbend: himself so far as to allow his son to ride 
him as a horse around the nursery with a whip, and Henry IV., of France, ав 
. well as some of the most noted divines of England and America, have not been 
too wise, or too dignified, to commune and sympathize with their children in a 
similar manner. Some of the most respected and most succeasful teachers we 
have ever known, have joined in the sports of their pupils during recess—indeed, 
the most successful military commanders have been noted for their disposition 
to gain the love of common soldiers by mingling freely with them in their sym- 
pathies and pleasures. 

Whence the general remark that the sons of ministers and deacons are more 
wild and wayward than those of othera? Is it not partly because they are the 
inheritors of more than an usual amount of mentality, and partly because in 
direct contradiction to their spirited nature, they are. curbed and restrained in 
all the merry pastimes peculiar to youth, and taught that religious duty requires 
formal seriousness and an unyouthful demeanor. Their sprightly, mirth-loving 
aspirations are smothered at home, to burst forth abroad in all the wildness of 
unrestrained indulgence. Let the religious unbend their austerity, and sympa- 
thize with their children at home, if they would shut out the temptation to seek 
pleasure abroad, which pastime, when injudiciously selected, becomes the high 
road to ruin. 

We know boys who will never fish, skate, or go gunning, or sailing, or make 
kites, hoops, or wind-mills with other boys whenever they can join their fathers 
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in these pastimes—and how beautiful the sight when the mother and daughter 
can freely mingle in all that warms the heart, inspires the hope, or cultivates 
the taste of youth. Let me have the first place in the love and sympathy of 
my sons and daughters—enjoy all their inner confidences, and have in keeping 
the holy archives of their choicest susceptibilites, and the world may allure by 
its most delicious baits, or envy and malice howl around them in vain. 


—9—— 


Море Соке on THE тапк Basis.—The New York Central College, 
situated at M‘Grawsville, Cortland County, N. Y., was opened for students, in 
September last. Several features of this Institution render it а Model College. 

First. It is equally accessible to male and female students, the only requisites 
being good character and proper preliminary attainments. 

Second. It has a large farm attached to it, and each student is required to 
devote several hours each day to physical labor, for which he receives an ade- 
quate reward. This feature isof the highest practical value to the health of 
students, and to the poor an invaluable boon. The object, in the language of 
the circular, is, . А 

“ То form in the rising generation habits of industry—to make every kind of 
useful industry respectable ; indeed, to give honorable character to physical as 
well as mental labor, health to the body as well as vigor to the intellect. It is 
8 principle of the incorporation to encourage and elevate honest toil, by provid- 
ing, that, as early as practicable, the means of labor shall be as extensive, pro- 
portionately, as the school privileges.” 

Another feature which we admire, and which should be incorporated into all 
schools, especially those pretending to teach mental philosophy, and that is, 
Phrenology has been introduced into this college, and taught вв a regular branch 
of study. We bespeak for this institution the largest popularity, especially 
among those who have more brains than money, and who regard sound health 
above soft hands, and believe that all useful knowledge and useful labor is honor- 
able. We shal] ever look with а fostering regard upon this model institution, 
not solely or mainly because Phrenology bas been introduced—although so just 
a foundation in other respects naturally opens the door to a broader and purer 
mental philosophy—but because an opportunity is here offered for the poor, 
male and female, to obtain an education which is circumstantially denied them 
elsewhere; while the rich, who are not too proud to adopt means to retain a 
good constitution, can here obtain an education, and preserve what is of infinitely 
more importance, {һап classica] lore—HxALTBH. Mr. Victor Kingsley is the 
tutor in the phrenological department. 


—— 


Ristna Star tn Onto.—There has been a Phrenological Society formed at 
Greenville, Ohio, called the “ Risina Star.” We are always pleased to hear 
of the formation of such societies. It shows that our countrymen are awake to 
the importance of self-culture. Besides, we like the name of this new society 
exceedingly—it is luminous and pure. May it rapidly rise to a noble zenith, and 
become a fixed star in a blazing galaxy, shedding its rays on the night of dark- 
ness and ignorance which pervades man’s mental atmosphere, until it shall be 
lost in universal day. 
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Crimes ann Enucation.—According to returns to Parliament, the commitments for 
crimes in an nverage of nine years in proportion to population, are as follows: In Man- 
chester (the most infidel city in the nation), one in 140; in London, one in 800; in all 
lreland, one in 1600; and iu Scotland (celebrated for learning and religion), one in 
20,000! 


Thus it wili be seen that in Manchester, the crimes and commitments are 
six times more numerous than in the crowded city of London, and one hundred 
and forty-three times more than їп Scotland. Ireland, at large, compared with 
Scotland, has more than twelve times the amount of crime, which shows most 
conclusively that poverty and a want of education are prolific sources of crime 
and misery. Who is answerable to God and the human race for that erroneous 
system of government which crushes a whole nation in the dust beyond the 
hope of a better condition, eutailing upon unborn millions the same degradation, 
ignorance, and vice that now is so appalling to the civilized world? Answer— 
Those who rule with a rod of iron to gratify their own SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 

So long as mankind are ruled by a supreme love of wealth and dominion, 
those who are less endowed with intellect, wealth, or power will be subjected 
to the control of the selfish. No person should be elevated to civil office whose 
Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Acquisitivenees, and Destructiveness predomi- 
nate over Benevolonce and Conscientiousness. In an elective government this 
reform could easily be made. It requires no argument to show that hereditary 
monarchy is unnatural—because it is not certain that the heir to the throne 
will not be weak in intellect, and in all the qualities requisite to a wise and just 
administration of government, and, perhaps, endowed with the ferocious traits 
of Caligula or Nero with the ambition of Casar or Alexander. 


oo 


Insanity.—Insanity exists in a thousand forms, but it passes with the world, 
in many of its phases, under the name of intemperance, avarice, eccentricity, 
etc. When a man is not raving or incoherent in his conduct and language, he 
is usually regarded as sane. Insanity is generally more or less partial, and is 
produced by a diseased action of one or more of the organs of the brain. 
The ludicrous insanity of the miserable miser, in the following, is of that class 
which is usually despised as niggardly meanness, when an equal amount of 
insanity in almost any other direction would excite universal pity and consign 
the patient to the inadhouse. 


“ A merchant who lately died at Ispahan, and left a large sum of money, was во great 
a niggard, that for many years he denied himself and his son, a young boy, every sup- 
port except a crust of coarse bread. He was, however, one day tempted by the descrip- 
tion a friend gave of the flavor of cheese, to bay a small piece; but before he got home 
he began to reproach himself with extravagance, and instead of eating the cheese, he 
put it into a hottle, and contented bimself, and obliged his child todo the same, with 
rubbing the crust against the bottle, enjoying the cheese in imagination. One day that 
ho returned home later than usual, he found his son eating his crust and rubbing it 
against the door. ‘What are you about, you fool?’ was his exclamation. ‘It ia 
dinner-time, father; you have the key, во I could not open the door—I was rubbing 
my bread against it, because I could not get the bottle.’ ‘Cannot you go without 
cheese one day, you luxurious little rascal—you will never be rich!’ added the angry 
miser, ав be kicked the poor boy for not being able to deny himself the fatal gratifi . 
cation.” 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—O. S, and L. №. Fowler, Editors. 
Fowlers and Wells, publishers, New York. 

There are few works issued from the press more replete with solid sense 
and important practical truth. In the eyes of its editors, Science and Religion 
are heaven-born sisters, who with linked hands have come to lead man upward 
from the low and the brutal to the divine. Wisely they do not attempt to sun- 
der these ministering angels that God hath joined together as fellow-workers 
in their great mission—the restoring of the divine image to humanity. We 
believe this publication has already done much good by opening tho dungoons 
of many a social habit—by breaking into many a cavern of soct, and Jetting in the 
light upon the dark souls long immured there ; by giving men clearer and juster 
views of their own nature, and of the means of self-culture and more rational 
ideas of religious duty and spiritual growth. We wish it may continuo the 
same good work, and find such good encouragement ав shall enable it to do so 
with increasing usefulness. It is а monthly of about thirty-five pages, for one 
dollar a year.—PENNBYLVANIA FREEMAN. 


———— 


Jupes EpnwaARnns says, relative to ** Combe on the Constitution of Man," 
that he has derived more profit, and learned more of himself, of the nature of 
man, his duties and capabilities, than from all other books which he has ever 
read; and that Mr. Combe has more nearly than any other man, solved the 
problem of the best means of enjoying the highest degree of happiness of which 
human beings are capable. 


——— 


PuRENOLOGY DEAD AND BURIED.—" A FnrEND" writes us from МоогвуШе, 
Morgan County, Indiana. He says: “ Now, in this vicinity, Phrenology is 
twice dead and buried, and its funeral has been preached, perhaps fifty 
times." 

What a mighty phenix Phrenology must be, to bid defiance to DEATH and 
the grave, and rise triumphantly, and shine with such magnificence and splendor. 
Surely there must be a Gop in Phrenology. 


—9—— 


Woman: ner EpvcaTIoN anp ІхғісЕмсЕ.— Those enterprising publish- 
ers, Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, have just issued a very neat little work, bearing 
the above title, which every female, young or old, (for *none are too old to 
learn,") should possess. It is beautifully illustrated with engravings, and contains 
192 pages, printed on fine paper. Price 40 cents.—Screntiric AMERICAN. 


——— 


Тик American Purenotoaicar JounwAL, and Tux Water-Cure Journat, have 
been received. Both of these works we found, upon perusal, to be replete with valu. 
able reading matter. The subscription price of one dollar for either of these works, 
ia a small outlay, and the reading matter will repay the subscriber with good interest. 
We had much rather our readers would send for works of this character than for the 
“ trashy weeklies.” Address, “ Fowlers and Wells, New York city.”"—Iosta (Мсн: 
GAZETTE. 
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CONSUMPTION; ITs Prevention AND Сове вт тнє Water TRzATMEKNT; with Advice 
concerning Hemorrhage from the Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
Sore Throat. Witb Illustrations. By Докт, Suzw, M.D. New York: Fowrrns 
and Wertes, Publishers. Mailable. Price 50 cents. j 


This new work is one of a highly plain and practical character; simple and 
earnest in its style, and while it is one of great value to the preservation of the 
health of those not predisposed to pulmonary complaints, it is invaluable to those 
afflicted with that most dreadful disease—consumption. Besides, it contains 
just what mothers ought to know who desire to train delicate and slender chil- 
dren, во ав to impart health, vigor, and long life. In this effort, the author has 
accomplished a good york for his fellow-men. . 

Psrcnoroot ; ов, Тнк Science or тне BOUL CONSIDERED PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND 


PuiLosornitaLLr. Самаш Notes of Mesmeric and Psychical Experience. Ву 
Juszen Нарроск, M.D., with Engravings of the Brain and Nervous System. 


This is the title of a work just issued from the press of Fowlers and Wells, 
and is well adapted to the wants of the times. Psycnoxoer, or the Laws of the 
Human Soul, is hecoming a subject of all-absorbing interest in this country and 
the world, and a work reflecting such a flood of light on man's spiritual nature, 
susceptibility, and destiny cannot fail to be eagerly and profitably read by every 
intelligeut person. Mailable. Price 25 cents. i 


Снвоміс DISEASES; ESPECIALLY THE Nervous Dıszases or Womex. By.D. Rosca. 
Translated from the German by C. Оомміо. FowrERs апа WerLs,1850. Price25 cts. 


This work is from the pen of a bold writer, who feels the importance of his 
subject, and an earnest and honest desire to do goed. Не treats his subject 
with the benefit of the race, especially the happiness of Woman, in his soul, 
and none should be withont a knowledge of what he has here developed in a 
style so plain as to be understood by all, and yet in a manner sufficiently delicate 
for the fastidious. If this work does not bless the generation that is, and that 
which is to be, we know of none that will. 

Tse WaTrn-Cung JovnwAL, published monthly at $1 a year, commenced 
a new volume (IX.) on the lst of January, 1850, with a large and increasing 
subscription list. The following, from the table of contents of the January num- 
ber, will indicate its character : 

Anatomy for Students of the Fine Arts, with Engraved Illustrations; The 
Two Pictures; or, Hydropathic Quackery and Allopathic Quackery; Errors in 
Water-Cure; Confessions and Experienco of an Allopathic Doctor; A Visit to 
the American Water-Cure Establishments; Past and Present Experience of a 
Hydropath ; A Word to the Uninitiated ; Bronchitis, or Ministers’ Sore Throat; 
Croup Cured by Cold Water; Botanic Practice; Dropsy; Deaths from Care- 
lessness; Poisoning by Arsenic, First Essay in Blood-letting; Lord Byron— 
Notices of his Life and Death; Benvenuto Cellini—His Cure by Cold Water ; 
Clothing in Consumption and other Diseases; Strong Testimony—Bowel Com- 
plaints; The Age for Children to learn to Sing; The Spirit of Progression ; 
Mrs. Swisshelm on Cold Water; Longevity; The Female Dress; News from 
Graefenberg; The Spine—its Injury and Treatment; Secret of Warm Foet ; 
Chronic Erysipelas and Salt Rheum; Sore Mouth.— Book Notices, Works on 
Hydropathy. And an interesting Miscellany, containing reading matter for 
families, the young, and people generally. 

Thus we have, besides “А Нклітн JouRNAL," an exceedingly interesting 
family magazine, all for a dollar a year. FowrxRs and Weuxs are the publishers. 
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Pleasant and Profitable Employment. Notices to Subseribers. 


rable ecnsan of the year for those who wish| Voume Twxrvx of the American PHRENOLOGICAL Jovan 
here ів| will commence on the first of January, 1850. The terms will 
for a single copy, 81 00 а year, in advance. Five copies, $i 
Ten copies, $7 00, ака twenty copies will be furnished for $10 @ 


Ir їз now the most desi 
to travel, to engage inthe sale of our various publications. T 
not a village in the United States but what would afford a ready mar- 
ket for large quantities. Our PHAXKNOLOGICAL and WATER-CUNK 


Journals could also be introduced, with profit to the egent. and gest] Auu Lerrens addcensed to *he Publishers should be plainly = 


Bond tothe aubaeriber: . ten, containing the neme ef ue Post OFFICE, COUNTY, А 
Wo are in the duily receipt of orders from clergymen, doctors os т. 
lawyers, teachers, mechanic®, laborers, and, in fact, from ALL ress 


classes, soliciting agencics for the sale of our books and journals.| Monzy on all specie-payirg Saud: плу be remitted in payment 
Our friends will do well to look about them, and wherever a want ofithis Journal. 
light exists on these subjecta, to see to it, that this want is supplied. 

‘We will forward catalogues with prices, containing. nlso, suitable 
directions to those unacquainted with the business. 
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year. 


Ir any Subscribers should fall to receive the whole number of 
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Розтмдзткиз are authorized to FRANK letjers containing noti 
non-receptions, removals, and on all other post office business. 


For 1850. 


We are now preparing for the coming yerr. We shall introduce 
a new feature into the twelfth volume of the Phrenological Journal. 
It will consist, in part, of the Portraits, and a Phrenological Biogra- 
phy of all the Presidente of the United States. 

We shall also publish such other Portrnits and Biographies of Hv- 
ing men. as will be of general interest to nll readers. 

Each number of the volume will therefore be embellished with а 
Presidential Portrait, which, at the end of tho year, may be bound. 
rnd will be a more desirable volume than can any where be found 
for the sname amount of moncy. 


By Express. 
We can forward, from the Phrenological Cabinet, packages, t 
or trunks, to any place on all the regular roates in the United 
or Canada, amd ship by packet or steamer, on short notice, t 
port in the world. ` 


Phrenological Sovicties 


Are being formed, all over the country, forthe purpose of st 
the science with a view to entertainment, SzrLF-KNOWLEDOE, 
TMPROVEMA&NT, and the proper TRAINING OF CHILDREN. T 
Societies we furnish Foaty of our best specimens at the ve 
price of TWETY-FIVE DOLLAAS. They may be packed, and ( 
freight, by railroad, ship, or stage, to any part of the globe, wi 
fect safety. . Every school-dietrict should possess copies of ti 
lection. They can be multiplied to any extent, and further ad 
may be made, if desired. This amount, $25, should be гы 
ubscription, or contribution, which can easily be done, whi 
reformatory influence of the noble science of Phrenology p 
И will be more safe to remit by express, than otherwise. 
rivate hand, or payable to our order, always preferred. 


PLEASE read the Prospectus for 1850, оп another page of th: 


FarkND3 AND co-wonkEas in the advancement of the cause of 
Phrenology, will sce to it, that every family is provided with а copy 
of thie Journal for 1850. 

A few moments time is usunlly sufficient to induce a neighbor to 
subscribe for the Jounnar., na it furnishes n cheaper and more profit- 
able reading book for the fnmily than any other, becnuse it teaches 
the philosophy of that mental training that reforms and elevates the 
character. It should be the Mother's companion and guide in 
mouldiug tbe pinetic minds of children. 


Cash Remittanees, 


in large amounts, should be sent by express, р 
in checks and drafts ос New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. We 
will pay the cost of exchange. When convenient, our agents will 
please hand their orders to the expresses, who will deliver the 
eame to us free of charge, and return the goods ordered, by firet 
express. ‘This is the cheapest, quickest, and safest mode that can be 
adopted. 


ALL LzTTERS and other communications should be POST Р. 
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FOWLERS AND WELLES 


Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau street, New 
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ARTICLE XII. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. III. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, WITH 
A LIKENESS. 


No. 6. Tuomas JEFFERSON. 


| Ма. Jryrznsos's Phrenology and Physiology present several striking 

peculiarities. He was six feet two inches in height ; thin, but well formed ; 

he bad fair complexion, red hair, blue eyes, and а bony and somewhat 
VOL. XIL—KO. ш.—6 
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muscular frame. These conditions indicate unusual power and activity of 
temperament, а love of exercise, and clearness and energy of mental 
action. His head was large and well balanced, producing harmony of 
character and an unusual amount of mental force. In him were united 
Strength and endurance with warmth of feeling, and sprightliness and 
depth of thought. These qualities made him the ready scholar, the pro- 
found thinker, the active, thorough business-man, and enabled him to 
retain to his eighty-third year a strong, unclouded mind. 

The head was not broad at the base, except at the forehead ; hence the 
organs of animal and selfish propensity were not large. The side-head, 
from the outer angle of the eye backward, appears flattened, showing no 
more than a medium degree of Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretive- 
ness, Destructiveness, and Combativeness. This combination would pro- 
duce temperance, liberality, frankness, aversion to severity, and an equable 
temper. This development is in harmony with the fact that “he was 
never seen in a passion.” 

The upper part of the side-head was large, in the region of Mirthful- 
ness, Ideality, and Cautiousness ; he was lively and playful in his disposi- 
tion, and remarkable for the elegance, taste, and purity of his language. 
Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Conscientiousness were large ; 
he was most scrupulously honest in opinion and conduct—firm, steadfast, 
and reliable in his decisions—dignified, yet possessed of simplicity of man- 
ners and genuine politeness, 

His social organs were all large, and his friendship ardent and unchange- 
able ; as a father, devoted and indulgent—as a patriot, immortal. 

His Veneration and Marvelousness were not large, as evinced by his 
disregard of ancient titles and distinctions, of all show and parade in mat- 
ters of government and religion, and his efforts for the utter extinguish- 
ment of all artificial distinctions in society; and although born under 
British rule, in that class of society corresponding to the nobility of Eng- 
land, he early and ever sympathized with the laboring masses, and espoused 
the cause of the common people for political and religious emancipation 
from crowns and mitres—for universal enfranchisement and liberty of con- 
science. 

His Benevolence was very large, which was evinced by a deep sympathy 
for the suffering, and a munificence of generosity which he carried to an 
extent of self-impoverishment. 

His intellectual organs were very large, indicated by the breadth and 
height of his forehead as well as its great length from the ears forward. 
His judgment was calm, clear, and profound ; he was a critical and com- 
prehensive reasoner, and a man of facts and practical talent. Nothing 
which could elucidate or fortify a thought escaped the grasp of his mind. 
His talents as a critical scholar, metaphysician, and scientific man were 
rarely surpassed. The “ DECLARATION ОР INDEPENDENCE," his numerous 
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State Papers and profound writings, the * Зтатотев oy VIRGINIA FOR 
Reuiarous Frexzpom,” and the University or Virarnia, of which he was 
the author and father, bear testimony to the greatness of his intellect, his 
philanthropy, love of knowledge, and freedom of thought. 

His intellect, integrity, and patriotism have made his name dear to the 
lovers of learning and liberty ; and although his moderate religious organs 
induced a personal disregard of the outward forms of Christianity, and 
perhaps opposition to them, yet the Church was essentially benefited by - 
that opposition, which divorced it from the State. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Мда. Jerrerson, the third President of the United States, was, as he him- 
self states, in his memoirs, of Welsh descent by the father, his mother being a 
Randolph—one of the seven sons settled in Goochland, Virginia. His father, 
Peter Jefferson, was born in 1708, and married in 1739. He settled on an es- 
tate called Shadwell, in Albemarle county, where Thomas was born, on the 
13th of April, 1743. His father, who was a man of some distinction in the col- 
ony, died in 1757, leaving a widow, with two sons and six daughters. Thomas, 
the eldest, inherited the property of Monticello, upon which he lived when in 
private life, and where he died. 

Mr. Jefferson was regularly educated for the profession of the law, and en- 
tered William and Mary College in 1760. Seven years afterward, he was nd- 
mitted to the bar, and continued practicing with distinguished success, until the 
Revolution broke out and closed the courts. He was a sound jurist, and an able 
debater. He possessed all the mental requisites for а great speaker, but his 
voice was too weak to be heard in a large assembly. Hence he never adven- 
tured in the brilliant field of popular oratory. 

By birth and position, if birth and position be at all recognizable in America, 
Mr. Jefferson was an aristocrat; but by inclination and sentiment, he was в 
democratand a philanthropist. Naturally of a warm and sanguine temperament, 
his early clnssical reading had imbued him with the fondest admiration of the 
republics of Greece and Rome, and fired his imagination with the dream of an 
emancipated humanity. When the long-smothered hostility of the colonies to 
the oppressions of the mother country at last broke out, they found Jefferson 
already a democrat, and an enthusiast in the cause of human liberty. 

In 1769, Mr. Jefferson was elected to the legislature of the colony, a situa- 
tion he continued to fill until the breaking out of the Revolution. During this 
period, he made an effort to procure the abolition of slavery in Virginia, which 
was unsuccessful. In 1772, Mr. Jefferson married Mra. Martha Skelton,a widow 
of twenty-three, daughter of Mr. John Wayles, a distinguished lawyer. 

In 1773, Mr. Jefferson was appointed on the legislative committee of confer- 
ence; and in the next year published his * Summary View of the Rights of 
America," addressed to the King of Great Britain, and containing an able expo- 
sition of the true relations between the colonies and the mother country. In 
1775, he was sent to the Continental Congress, and, as we have already stated 
in our notice of Mr. Adams, was one of the committee of five appointed to pre- 
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pere the Declaration of Independence. Although the youngest member of the 
committee, he was invited to prepare a draft of that important document— 
an invitation which he accepted. The result was, the immortal paper was 
submitted to the committee, and which fvas adopted, with some trifling amend- 
ments, by Congress, on the 4th of July, 1776, thus founding а new epoch in 
human history. 

The same year, having been elected а member of the Virginia legislature, 
he resigned his seat in Congress, and turned his attention to revising the laws 
of the commonwealth. Among the laws originated by him, and which were 
adopted by the legislature, were those abolishing the law of primogeniture ; 
prohibiting the importation of slaves; establishing religious freedom, and a sys- 
tem of general education. In 1779, Mr. Jefferson was elected Governor of 
Virginia, to succeed Patrick Henry. He held the office for two years, and 
then retired to private life, and soon after wrote his celebrated ** Notes on Vir- 
ginia." In 1784, he wrote a treatise on the establishment of a coinage for the 
United States, and proposed the present system of federal money. 

In 1784, he was appointed, in connection with Adams and Franklin, minister 
plenipotentiary, to negotiate treaties of commerce with foreign nations. In July 
of that year, he sailed for Europe, with his eldest daughter. 'ТҺе next March, 
he was appointed, by Congress, minister at the French court, to succeed Dr. 
Franklin, in which post he remained until October, 1789. During this time, he 
cultivated the acquaintance of the wite, statesmen, and philosophers of Paris, 
with whom he was a great favorite. On his return, he was appointed, by 
Washington, secretary of state, and in 1791, gave his opinion against the estab- 
lishment of a national bank, as being unconstitutional—the bill, however, being 
signed by General Washington. During his continuance in the cabinet, he fre- 
quently differed, upon important questions, with Mr. Hamilton, the secretary 
of the treasury. Subsequently, the opposition to the administration was organ- 
ized under the direction of Mr. Jefferson, and assumed the name of republi- 
cans—the word democrat not being used by him, although the federalists applied 
it to him and his party. 

In 1796, Mr. Jefferson became the republican candidate for President, but 
Mr. Adams received the highest number of votes, and Mr. Jefferson became 
Vice-President, in which capacity, as President of the Senate, he wrote his 
celebrated ** Manual" of congressional routine. Jn 1800, he was again a can- 
didate for President, and was elected. He was re-elected in 1804, and finally 
retired from office and public life in 1809, devoting the remaining seventeen 
years of his life to the pursuits of literature and science, the keeping up of an 
extensive correspondence with many leading men, in Europe &nd America, and 
the practice of a liberal and generous hospitality. One of the favorite subjects 
which, during this period, engaged his attention, was the establishment of & 
system of public education; and it was through his instrumentality that the 
university of Virginia was established, at Charlottesville, in 1818. He was ap- 
pointed rector of the institution, and continued to act in that capacity until his 
death. Не died on the 4th of July, 1826, on the same day with Mr. Adams. 
He left а private memorandum requesting that a small granite obelisk should be 
erected over his grave, with this inscrintion : 
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"HERE WAS BURIED 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
OF THE STATUTE OF VIRGINIA FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, 
AND FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.” 


Mr. Jefferson was a little over eighty-three when he died. In person he 
was tall and very robust, and enjoyed uniform health until a short period before 
his death. His political and religious opinions were bold and startling to теп 
of quiet minds and conservative habits. Of the measures of his administration 
this is not the place to speak; nor does it come within our province to speculate 
upon the character of his religious belief. Among the former, the purchase 
of Louisiana from France, and the trial of Colonel Burr for high treason, were 
the most conspicuous. In these cases, вв well as in all his other political move- 
ments, Mr. Jefferson was energetic, unflinching, unyielding—sometimes fiercely 
hitter. It is very evident, from the whole tone of his administration, that he 
thought he saw, in the doctrines and opinions upon which the republic had beeu 
successfully established, elements at war with its perpetuity, and that he felt it 
to be his sacred duty to thoroughly revolutionize, in a political sense, the whole 
theory and practice of the government. To Mr. Jefferson may be distinctly 
traced the commencement of that protracted strife of party and faction which, 
still, is the most striking characteristic of American politics. Both his predeces- 
sors had stopped short at the patriot and the statesman—Jefferson added to both 
these characters the keener, less scrupulous, and unselfish one of the POLITICIAN. 
Under his administration it was that the possession of office was first proclaimed 
as the due REWARD for entertaining certain political opinions and personal pref- 
erences; and although none are disposed to question the purity of his patriot- 
ism, it is difficult to look upon the wide-spread political corruption of the present 
day, without deploring the influence of hia example. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


INFLUENCE OF COLDS ON HUMAN HEALTH, INCLUDING THE BEST MEANS OF 
KILLING AND PREVENTING THEM. 


Тнк editors have often expressed the opinion that colds were one of two 
of the most prolific causes of human disease and premature death. Thus, 
let a person be predisposed ever so much to consumption, as long as he 
ean keep from taking colds, his consumptive tendency will lie dormant till 
he is old; yet even those of sound lungs often induce this disease by se- 
vere and repeated colds. Those who are afflicted or have afflicted them- 
selves with rheumatics, if they can keep from taking colds, get along com- 
fortably; but the moment they get a cold, rheumatic pains torture them 
in exact proportion to its severity and duration. Those whose decayed 
teeth ache, at times, suffer only when they have taken a cold, and to break 
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up that cold, is to kill such toothache. Constipation of the bowels, and all 
its evils, are greatly aggravated by colds. So are palpitation of the heart. 
indigestion, sores, boils, and, in fact, every species of disease. And what 
are the various forms of fevers but colds? No fever ever yet occurred 
not induced, directly, by a severe cold. Not but that other causes of 
fevers exist. Indeed, fevers are only fires, kindled by nature, to burn up 
morbid matters in the system, and are friends to life, and hence should 
not be broken up, but allowed to unload the system of disease; yet, as 
long as the pores are kept open, such morbid matter is unloaded about as 
fast as it accumulates, whereas, just as soon as this avenue of escape is 
closed by colds—and in what else do colds consist but in closing such ave- 
nue ?—this morbid matter accumulates to such a degree as to essentially 
interfere with, if not threaten, the life-power, which power kindles up this 
fever-fire to burn out this rubbish. Fevers always greatly increase the respi- 
ration, or amount of air, and of course, oxygen inhaled, which is another proof 
of this theory. What does the oxygen we inspire do bat combine with the 
carbon elaborated by the stomach? Nothing whatever. Of course, what- 
ever increases the supply of oxygen, thereby proportionally enhances the 
consumption of carbon, which fevers do. My theory of disease is, that 
almost all forms and degrees of disease are consequent on the super- 
abundance of carbon in the system, and hence that the two chief causes 
of disease are colds and over-eating—the former arresting the evacuation 
of this carbon through the skin, and thus overloading the system, and 
the latter supplying an excess of this element. And this theory of disease 
is strengthened by the fact, that of all other means of killing colds, fast- 
ing is the most effectual. Let whoever has a cold eat nothing whatever 
for two days, and his cold will be gone, provided he is not confined in bed; 
because, by taking no carbon into the system by food, but consuming that 
surplus which caused his disease by breath, he soon carries off his disease 
by removing its cause. And this plan of fasting will be found the more 
effectual if he adds copious water-drinking to protracted fasting. By the 
time a person, able to be about, but suffering, however severely, from a 
cold, has fasted one entire day and night, he will begin to experience a 
relief, a lightness, a freedom from pain, and a clearness of mind in de- 
lightful contrast with that mental stupor and physioal pain caused by colds. 
And how infinitely better this method of breaking up colds and freeing 
the system of disease, than medicines, especially than violent poisons. O 
how many strong men and healthy women have these medicines rendered 
debilitated for life! If fasting and water-drinking will do the work medi- 
cines are taken to accomplish, how infinitely better; for they leave the 
system uncrippled, whereas these violent medicines often completely 
wreck it. We would have colds broken up, and that as soon as possible, 
yet fasting and water will do it quicker as well as better than medicines. 
It will take generations to recover from that destruction of human health 
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and mentality affected by poisonous medicines, especially by calomel. Ye 
victims of this manslayer—and I am one—proclaim every where against 
it, by exhibiting the wounds it has inflicted upon you as warnings to others, 
and proofs of its destructive effects. And all just to cure a cold! which 
fasting would have obviated in from two to four days; whereas it proba- 
bly took medicine weeks or months to effect the same end. 

Several physiological facts and observations, gleaned by intercourse with 
men in different and opposite situations in life, have greatly surprised me, 
yet are perfectly explainable in the above theory. One of these facts ap- 
pertain to the lumbermen of Maine and northern New England. From the 
time they go into the pine region, in September or October, till they re- 
turn, in May and June, they are rarely ever sick, or have the slightest 
cold or ailment of any kind; and yet they live in log cabins, full of air- 
holes, and a large opening on top for the exit of smoke; sleep on hemlock 
boughs, with one large blanket under and another over some eight or ten 
of them; eat only before daylight, mornings, and after it, nights; live 
mainly on beans and pork, with hot bread and strong tea; and wallow in 
snow and water the entire winter, often wet by getting into swamps and 
streams, and especially when “on the drive,” that is, urging their logs 
along through the water to their general rendezvous, or from that to their 
mills, soaking wet about all the time, day after day, and night after night! 
What puzzled me most was, that after having been working all day in 
snow-water or streams, instead of changing their clothes at night, they lie 
right down in these open hovels, in wet pants and shirts—for they rarely 
take off their day-clothes at night—and yet never think of taking cold 
from fall till spring! Wet feet are to them no more than wet fingers to 
us. It is very rare to lose a man by sickness. Every lumberman as much 
expects to “ pick up” in flesh and health within the first few days of his 
arrival on the ground, as he expects to go, and also as much expects to 
sicken as soon as he returns to town. I have seen a great many men in 
my day, but I never saw as fine specimens of PERFECT HEALTH and ex- 
treme robustness as in these sons of the forest on their return. In the 
name of physiological law, I ask what it means, and how it is, that these 
men, thus exposed to such xxTREMES of both wet and cold сомвтнкр, 
should never take the slightest cold, whereas persons surrounded with all 
the protectives and comforts imaginable, should so often take it, and be so 
often crippled by it? What physiological principles are here involved? 
Here are results which demand analysis—effects, by ascertaining the causes 
of which, we can incalculably promote our own and families’ health—that 
greatest earthly good. 

Another class of exactly accordant facts occurs in public-land surveyors. 
Lucius Lyon, for ten years surveyor-general of Michigan, Ohio, and In- 
diana, and from six to nine months of most of these years engaged in active 
service, with a corps of men under him, in a recent dinner conversation, at 
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Detroit, his head-quarters, made these sweeping declarations: that neither 
he nor any of his men, in all that time, ever had a cold, or were unable, 
for one hour,to perform those vigorous exertions required by surveying; 
and yet, he added, with great emphasis, “ I never knew one of these men 
to remain in town three days without contracting а cold, and being more 
or less disabled—and this is equally true with myself. What the cause is 
I cannot say, but such are the facts." These surveyors undergo even 
greater hardships and exposures than New England lumbermen; for, in- 
stead of having а log shanty to go to, they sleep in tents, and often on ов 
IN THE вхот, and that too when every rag of clothes on them is wRINGING 
wet. They must run straight lines, and hence are often obliged to cross 
marshes and streams, and wade up to their arms in mud and water, or 
snow-water, and never think of changing garments, for they have no 
change; but down with a big tree, cut a couple of logs for the back of 
their fire, and roll one top of the other, then the smaller ones and top for 
the fire proper; cook their supper, tramp down the snow, pitch their tent, 
eat, retire, their tent open to the thorough passage of winter blasts, and yet 
nocolds! Mr. Lyon says he has waded through marshes, breaking through 
ice into water often up to his arms, so numb that he had not the slightest 
‘sensation below his hips, and in those worst of all seasons of damp, raw 
winds, which accompany thaws; and always slept in his wet clothes, yet 
never took cold! In the name of all physiological law, how can we ac- 
count for this sleeping in wet clothes, in cold weather, and on the snow, only 
a tent over their heads, and a fire at their feet, outside, near its entrance, 
and yet nsver take cold? whereas we think even getting our feet damp 
insures а cold. What is it in their regimen which counrgRacts this cold- 
taking tendency ? for that counteracting power must be immense, 

One contra class of facts aids us in making a correct summary of these 
striking results, namely, that those persons who protect themselves the 
most, take the most colds. Thus, did you ever see a family of children 
where the mother took the utmost care not to let them go out, except 
in the pleasantest weather, and all muffled up at that, their rooms par- 
ticularly warm and comfortable, and the greatest possible parade made 
over them, but were frequently taking colds? Неге is the greatest care 
and the most colds; there the greatest exposure and fewest ills. Who 
takes cold in the parts constantly exposed ? Exposure hardens and forti- 
fies the system, as the inside of the hand and sole of the foot become 
hardened by use. Petting the system makes its delicate, The bare arm 
will blister in a hot sun in an hour ; expose it like the hand, continually, 
and it will resist the influence of the sun in like manner. It is equally 
irue relative to exposure to wet and cold. 

Most undoubtedly, coop preats is the great heater of the system— 
of course in conjunction with food—and thereby becomes its great Pro- 
TECTOR against colds. And in this way, NorHine вот breath and food 
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can, by any possibility, warm the system. Neither clothes nor fire can 
ever do it; for the former cannot generate heat, but only retard its escape, 
and the latter cannot possibly be kept at a temperature as high as that of 
the body withaut well-nigh suffocating us, and acts only on the principle 
of clothes, namely, that of retarding the zscarg of heat; for generating 
it within из it never can, nor even heat up the surface of the body, because 
the latter is always warmer than the warmest rooms. 

But fresh air contains that oxygen which, combining with the carbon 
supplied by food, becomes the fuel of the system, which is more and still 
more abundant the colder the weather, because then the air is the more 
condensed, that is, contains the more of this oxygen for its bulk. It is the 
cold ar inhaled by these lumbermen and surveyors which protects them 
against colds, even when wet. But that air is just as good on our farms 
as in the woods, and in winter about as full of oxygen in city as country. 
Of course, then, city people can keep themselves from colds just by in- 
haling it abundantly. This implies vigorous exercise, which they rarely 
take in sufficient quantities ; yet their great error is тоо WARM ROOMS. And 
this is probably the greatest error of civilized life, especially when taken 
in conjunction with excessive eating. In fact, this error does not consist 
absolutely in either over-ealing or under-breathing, but in the relative ex- 
cess of food as compared with breathing. They might eat all they now 
do, and double on that, with impunity, if they breathed as much rela- 
tively. Or they might breathe as little as now if they ate as little in com- 
parison ; but eating so much, together with breathing eo little—this is the 
grand breeder of colds, and they of nearly all the forms of disease and 
causes of premature death in civilized life. 

In one other way does over-eating contribute to colds—by withdrawing 
the vital energies from the skin to the stomach, in order to enable the 
lutter to discharge its load; yet this is another branch of our subject. 

The influence of cool air on the skin direct, is also most bracing and 
beneficial, whereas that of warm air is most enervating; but this, too, is 
another phase of the great principle we would now prove and rivet, name- 
ly, that FRESH AIR 18 THE GREAT PROTECTOR AGAINST COLDS, and thereby 
against all forms of disease and premature death. 

We close by this obvious inference, that all should sleep in well-venti- 
lated rooms. Of course, not only should no fires ever be permitted in 
sleeping apartments, but they should be thoroughly ventilated during the 
day, and also at night. Sleep with your windows open. Nor, if well 
eovered, will sleeping in a draft hurt even the delicate, provided they 
become inured to it gradually. I have never known even sedentary, deli- 
eate persous, who were obliged to camp out nights for the first time, take 
colds therefrom, not even at first. To keep your children from taking colds, 
hoist their windows at night, and also by day. Delicate as I am, I never 
retire without opening one or more windows, however cold the weather, 
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and prefer to sleep in a current. This will be strange doctrine to many, 
but besides being based on correct physiological principles, it will bear the 
test of experiment, which we hope our readers will give it, and the more 
so the more delicate they are. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG.—NO. I. BY E. A. CHABE. 


No profession is so little understood, and so much undervalued, as that 
of teaching. Its trials and perplexities, its duties and responsibilities, are 
realized only by those who know them by experience. No one of ordinary 
intelligence will deny that the education of the young is a most important 
trust, When we take into consideration the susceptible mind of the child, 
and remember that on the fair page before us are to be written words 
whose echoes shall be like those of angel-tones, or which shall give back 
only the shriek of crime and the wail of woe, we may well tremble at the re- 
sponsibility of those whose office it is to write on the living tablet of the soul. 

Such being the case, it becomes us earnestly and seriously to inquire 
how this most important duty is to be performed. For the first years of 
its existence, the mind is wonderfully impressible, and it 1s a fact worthy of 
consideration, that the aged recall with vividness the incidents of their early 
life, while the events of manhood, and even recent occurrences, are scarcely 
recollected. And as time is the most precious of our gifts, we are surely 
criminal if, by our ignorance or neglect, we allow years of the child's exist- 
ence to be wasted in idleness, or in ill-directed efforts. In my opinion, the 
present system of instruction, as practiced in our schools, is not only 
lamentably deficient, but radically wrong. 

Collected together are minds of various grades, and different degrees of 
development, surrounded by circumstances over which the teacher can 
have no control, and these minds are to be guided and expanded under all 
the counter-influences which may chance to exist. And this difficulty will 
continue so long as the present system of things remains, and mothers send 
their children away to be taught instead of teaching them at home. 

At four or five the child is subjected to the confinement of the school- 
room during the very hours in which he should be exercising his perceptive 
faculties, or, in other words, learning to see. Many intelligent teachers 
perceive and deplore this evil, but the system of school requires that these 
little things should be subjected to the discipline of the older ones, even at 
the violation of nature. 

Years are thus trifled away in the unmeaning monotony of learning to 
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read and spell; a lethargic slumber seems to seize upon the faculties, and 
the child who has attended school from four to fifteen years of age is not 
so well educated as the one who, other things being equal, has attended 
only from eight to fifteen, and whose time from four to eight has been 
spent in gaining ideas, and in physical development. 

There is much truth in the homely saying, “ Опе extreme follows an- 
other," and it is well illustrated in the modern system of education. When 
the popular mind rose superior to the power which had so long kept it in 
ignorance, it felt the necessity of education, and in its unwonted revulsion 
of feeling, ample provision was made for the instruction of the young, and 
it has prepared, even to a surfeit, a banquet for the youthful mind. The 
bustling, lightning spirit which characterizes the present age has by no 
means left education untouched. The press teems with school-books, each 
of which is, or claims to be, infinitely superior to all which preceded it, 
and while the various and conflicting views of different authors are pre- 
sented, like the shifting scenes of а panorama, before the youthful mind, it 
is no wonder the impression is faint and transient as the fitful gleamings of 
the north. 

There is too much hurry in our instruction ; too much crowding together 
of facts, and too little drawing upon the resources of the child. Soulless 
incidents and prosy histories are impressed upon the memory, while the 
living, breathing things of natüre are suffered to pass by unregarded. 

These are some of the errors in mental instruction, but there are even 
more in physical education. Ignorance or incapacity on the part of the 
teacher, but to the honor of the profession be it said, willful neglect as well 
as ignorance on that of the public, much more often render the schoolroom 
the place where many a disease is induced or developed, which in after 
years steals like mildew over the frame and destroys for ever its beauty 
and its strength. 

But as it is of little use to detect errors without pointing out the means 
of correction, we will endeavor at least, if we cannot reform the evils of 
the present day, to ameliorate them as much as possible, by suggesting 
those means which experience and observation seem to render most expe- 
dient. 


Many men, on arriving at the close of life, complain of all its pursuits 
and enjoyments having proved vanity and vexation of spirit; but, to my 
mind, this is just an intimation that the plan of their lives has been selfish, 
that they have missed the right method of doing good, and that they have 
sought for pleasure, not in the legitimate use, but in foolish abuses of their 
faculties. I cannot conceive that the hour of death should cause the mind 
to feel all acts of kindness done to others—all exercises of devotion per- 
formed in a right spirit—all deeds of justice executed—all rays of knowl- 
edge disseminated, as vain, unprofitable, and unconsoling.—G ко. Сомвк. 
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ARTICLE XV. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF APPROBATIVENE88, AND THE BENEFITS OF PRAISE, 
AND EVILS OF REPROACH. 


Former volumes of the Journal have analyzed all the faculties. In this, 
we propose to give the RATIONALE of one faculty in each number, and 
apply its philosophy, practically, to the every-day affairs of life. In our 
January number, we pursued this course, in part, with Alimentivencss, 
and select for this number, APPROBATIVENESS. 

This faculty is adapted to the PRAISR-woRTHINESS, Or meritoriousness of 
actions, upon which it bestows its commendations. Some things are inhe- 
rently reputable, while others are constitutionally shameful, and to this 
honorableness and disgracefulness of things is Approbativeness adapted, 
and adapts man. 

Like all the other faculties, it takes on a pouBLE mode of action—the 

: one its normal, or forward action, the other its abnormal, or reversed, or 
backward action. Its natural action is both pleasurable in itself, and a 
most potent tonic to all the other faculties, while ite reversed action is pro- 
portionally painful and deadening to them all. Most readers have, doubt- 
less, seen a lithographic print entitled “Persuasion better than force,” 
representing two mules, rode by two boys, the one swinging his eap, and 
shouting exultingly, and going at full speed, while the other boy is plying 
his whip with his utmost force, aided by a man behind, pushing with all 
his might, while the obstinate beast is going BACKwARD instead of forward 
—a fine pictorial illustration of the constitutional influence of praise, and 
blame or punishment, upon human nature and conduct. It is not possible 
to administer either—for punishment is but the highest manifestation of 
disapproval or censure—without stunning Approbativeness, and thereby all 
the other faculties. 

To look at this роті more in detail: L. №. Fowler tells the following 
anecdote of a soldier who (a most honorable, aspiring, and promising 
young man), when intoxicated, had committed some trifling misdemeanor, 
the punishment for which was whipping. He apologized handsomely for 
the offence, and pledged all the sacredness of his honor for his future good 
conduct, in hopes that his offence would be overlooked ; but no, he must 
be flogged. He then began to plead thus: “I have always been faithful 
and obedient. I have, heretofore, kept my honor untarnished, and if par- 
doned this once, will swear, by all that is sacred, to do so hereafter. 
About the mere pain of the lash I care nothing, but only for the pis- 
GRACE. I had hoped for promotion, and have been promised it, but this 
will ruin me and all my prospects. I had rather be shot, and done with 
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it, than thus disgraced. Oh! do forgive me this once, and if I offend again, 
punish me for both, but try me once more.” But no, he must be flogged. 
When the first blow was struck, he exclaimed, ** There, it is done. I am 
forever disgraced. Whip away, you heathen, all you like. Hereafter I 
will no more try to be good, but will be just as bad as possible, and escape 
punishment. Do your worst, and I will do mine.” And he was true to 
his pledge, became, instead of a most excellent soldier, a most refractory 
one, and made others, as well as himself, as bad as he could. Nor is it 
possible to punish, or even rebuke—for both are only different degrees of 
the same thing, and most effectually mortify Approbativeness—without 
proportionally producing exactly the same influence on every human being. 

To apply this law to children: Just as long as that bright lad feels 
that he stands high in your estimation, so long he will do his very best to 
rise higher, and still higher; but when he feels that he has lost caste 
in your estimation, he cares little whether he pleases or displeases, and 
the more he is rebuked for being bad, the worse he becomes. Blame kills 
ambition, and thus nullifies effort. 

And men are bat full-grown boys, in this respect. Let a workman see 
that he has the full confidence and commendation of his employer, and 
this fact will nerve him to do his utmost to still further deserve its con- 
tinuance; but if he is once disgraced, he does not care to try to do weil. 

· If he is blamed for doing bad, he does still worse. If blamed when he 
tried to do well, he becomes indignant, harbors revenge, and loses all . 
interest in and for his employer, if he does not actually watch opportuni- 
ties to injure him. If he does well, he deserves and is justly емтітікр to 
approval ; if he does ill, do not rebuke him, but tell him how much you 
shall esteem him if he will do thus and so; and if he can be made to do 
well,-this is the way to do it. 

But woman furnishes the very best illustration of the workings of Ap- 
probativeness, because it is so large in her head, and of course the best 
example of the idea of this article, namely, that to mortify Approbative- 
ness is always and unqualifiedly injurious. Let any husband, be his wife 
good or bad, watch the respective influences of both praise and blame 
upon the temper and conduct of his wife, and he will see it to be abso- 
lutely and universally true that every time he praises her he makes her 
better, whereas every time he blames her, he inevitably makes her worse. 
Be а woman ever so loving, lovely, amiable, self-sacrificing, or good, а 
few years of fault-finding will sour her temper, blight her loveliness, 
completely unstring and discourage, and finally spoil her every way, so 
that she desires to die, and will not try to do right. And oh! how many 
women—happy, lovely, willing, and every thing good when married, are 
to-day most miserable, hating, hateful, and every way bad—rendered so: 
SOLELY by fault-finding, eaptious husbands! Не who finds fault with his 
wife, be she ever so bad, understands next to nothing about either human 
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nature in general or female nature in particular, for it is the very way to 
make bad worse, and even good bad. 

The phrenologico-philosophical reason is this: the mortified, or back- 
water exercise of Approbativeness produces a like back-water state of 
nearly all the other faculties, and thereby completely palsies them. Thus 
shame produces the reversed exercise of Conscientiousness, and what can one 
do when oppressed by a sense of shame and guilt, not that he feels himself 
guilty, but that he feels that отнека look upon him as a mean, disgraced, 
condemned culprit. Such a state of mind will allow no one to be good. 
But as long as a self-condemned culprit feels that his guilt is not known, 
he tries to keep alike from discovery and further sins. 

Mortified Approbativeness palsies Hope, that most powerful stimulant 
to exertion, while praise encourages Hope to do its very utmost. Fora 
discouraged person to do well is not possible, nor hardly for an encour- 
aged one to do little. Nor is it possible for Approbativeness to be morti- 
fied without producing this discouragement. 

The influence of mortified Approbativeness on Self-Esteem is equally 
humiliating and crushing. How can one have much confidence in himself, 
or indulge a high-minded, noble feeling, unless within himself, when others 
look upon him as a disgraced, despicable wretch. But when others look 
upon him with approbation, the encouragement thus brought to Self-Es- 
teem is most efficacious. 

But further illustration of the powerful influence of approbation for good, 
and the crushing, blighting influence of reproach or blame, seems hardly 
necessary, because their opposite influences on all the other faculties are 
every way analagous to those pointed out upon Conscientiousness, Hope, 
and Self-Esteem. Shames excites fear, or the painful action of Cautious- 
ness, and all know how paralyzing is the effect of рввлр upon feeling and 
action. Reversed Approbativeness always reverses Combativeness, which 
awakens indignation against those who mortify it, and proportionally de- 
stroys the power of those who rebuke over the rebuked. Bear in mind that 
this is the constitution aL influence of all forms and degrees of mortified 
Approbativeness. The inference is, therefore, obvious, that it should never 
be mortified—that no one should ever be shamed, or even rebuked, be they 
ever so deserving, for it always makes them worse, but never better. 

What, then, is to be done? Simply PRAISE THEM FOR WHATEVER THEY 
DO THAT DESERVES PRAISE, ANd THEN TELL THEM WHAT THEY CAN DO TO 
MERIT STILL FURTHER APPBOBATION. Not, however, that any one should 
ever be praised for doing what is wrong, but not praising is one thing, and 
reproach quite another. But both the philosophy involved in this article, 
апа the inference deduced therefrom, is submitted, first, to the common 
sense of every correct reasoner, and to the EXPERIENCE of every practical 
observer of human nature, 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


XDGAR ALLAN POE. WITH A LIKENESS. 


No. 7. Epear Aran Por. 


Tars gifted son of genius and misfortune died at Baltimore in October 
last, aged thirty-seven. His phrenological developments, combined with 
the fiery intensity of his temperament, serve to explain many of the eccen- 
tricities of this remarkable man. His mother was an actress of great 
merit, and he inherited from her strongly developed and highly excited 
faculties, an unusual degree of intellect, Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, 
and Language. We mean that he inherited in sublimated embodiment all 
of ORGANIZATION that his mother possessed, together with all that un- 
earthly intensity and ethereality which her profession as an actress awak- 
ened. Left an orphan at an early day, and being constitutionally averse 
to restraint, and surrounded as he was by associates ill adapted to moder- 
ate and mould the wild enthusiasm of his nature, he released himself from 
the control and roof of his foster-father, Mr. Allan, and boldly shot off 
in a tangent, gleaming like a meteor in the heavens, to delight and amaze, 
attract or astonish. Such was he in social life and in the world of letters, 
Ambitious, sensitive, and critical in a high degree, he found himself sur- 
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rounded by those who could neither understand his nature, appreciate his 
talents, nor sympathize with his erratic spirit. The wine cup was the 
bane of his being, and brought out the worst phases of his character ; and 
although his friends claim that this one fault was the procurer of all his 
waywardness and gained him all his enemies, yet we believe that, artificial 
excitement aside, he was from the very nature of his organization а wan- 
dering star, which could be confined to no orbit and limited to no constel- 
lation in the empire of mind. The melancholy tendency of his mind was 
heightened by the loss of his earliest object of adoration, and ** Leonore" 
was the burden of every sigh, as “ Mary" was to Scotia’s sweetest bard. 
Poverty and dissipation soured his nature, and he reversed his heat and 
light against the world to scathe and blight what, under more favorable 
auspices, might have illuminated and warmed to a happy assimilation to 
himself. 

His writings have been collated by N. P. Wirus, J. К. LoweLL, and 
К. W. Griswo1p, and published in two volumes, with a beautiful likeness, 
by J. S. RgprizLp, New York, for the benefit of his wife's mother, Mrs. 
Clemm, who, in the deepest poverty and most devoted affection, followed, 
like a guardian angel, the unfortunate bard to the last. From this work 
we extract the following, from the pen of Rufus W. Griswold : 


** His conversation was at times almost supra-mortal in ita eloquence. His 
voice was modulated with astonishing skill, end his large and variably expressive 
eyes looked repose or shot fiery tumult into theirs who listened, while his own 
face glowed, or was changeless in pallor, as his imagination quickened his blood 
or drew it back frozen to his heart. His imagery wes from the worlds which 
no mortals can see but with the vision of genius. Suddenly starting from a 
proposition exactly and sharply defined in terms of utmost simplicity and clear- 
ness, he rejected the forms of customary logic, and by a crystalline process of 
accretion, built up his ocular demonstrations in forms of gloomiest and ghastliest 
grandeur, or in those of the most airy and delicious beauty—so minutely and 
distinctly, yet so rapidly, that the attention which was yielded to him was 
chained till it stood among his wonderful creations—till he himself dissolved the 
spell, and brought his hearers back to common and base existence, by vulgar 
fancies or exhibitions of the ignoblest passion. 

Ho was at all times a dreamer—dwelling in ideal realms—in heaven or hell— 
peopled with the creatures and the accidents of his brain. He walked the 
streets, in madness or melancholy, with lips moving in indistinct curses, or with 
eyes upturned in passionate prayer, never for himself (for he felt, or professed to 
feel, that he was already damned), but for their happiness who at the moment 
were objects of his idolatry. Or, with his glances introverted to a heart gnawed 
with angnish, and with a face shrouded in gloom, he would brave the wildest 
storms; and all night, with drenched garments, and arms beating the winds and 
rains, would speak as if to spirits that at such times only could be evoked by 
him from the Aidenn close by whose portals his disturbed soul sought to forget 
the ills to which his constitution snbjected him—close by the Aidenn where 
were those he loved—the Aidenn which he might never see, but in fitful 
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glimpses, as its gates opened to receive the less fiery and more happy natures 
whose destiny to sin did not involve the doom of death. 

He seemed, except when some sinful pursuit subjugated his will and en- 
grossed his faculties, always to bear the memory of some controlling sorrow. 
The remarkable poem of Tue Raven was probably much more nearly than 
has been supposed, even by those who were very intimate with him, a reflection 
and an echo of his own history. Не was that bird's 


“ Unhappy master, whom unmercifal Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘ Never—nevermore.’” 


ARTICLE ХУП. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS.—NO. I. 


Тн size and quality of organization determine its power. This is especially 
true as applied to the brain. 

There are no means of determining the quality of brain, except as we derive 
it from our knowledge of the laws of Physiology. 'Тһе brain is located out of 
sight, within the cavity of the skull. Its quality in the living subject, therefore, 
can never be determined by actual inspection. Hence, it necessarily follows, 
that but for some other law of nature by which the condition of the brain can 
be demonstrated, we should be wholly unable by observation to ascertain the 
tone of mind or quality of brain of any individual. 

But by Physiology we can determine the state of the general organization, 
and hence we know the quality of the brain. 

In determining the character of a person, it is as important to the phrenolo- 
gist to ascertain with precision the томе or MIND, as that he understand the 
developments of the brain; for the former results from the quality of the brain. 

No two persons have a tone of mind alike. Some are more, some less ele- 
vated. Some are clear, quick, discriminating ; others dull, obtuse, and sluggish. 

Some children are much quicker than others in the observation of facts, and 
in the apprehension of moral and intellectual subjects. Parents and teachers 
all know this to be true. It is the difference in the томе or мімр which pro- 
duces these results, as frequently as in the size of particular organs. 

We determine the quality of the unseen by that which is seen. The form 
and texture of the body correspond with the quality of the brain. Nature is 
uniform in her operations. The nourishment of the brain is derived from the 
same sources which supply all other parts of the body, and hence each must 
necessarily be of the same quality. 'This is an important point to be recog- 
nized; otherwise, all would be confusion; there would be no order in nature; 
there would be no such thing asa system of natural Jaws applied to this subject. 

Take the surface of the body, for example. If we know the texture of the 
skin upon one portion, we kuow that of the whole body where it has been sub- 
jected to similar exposure. 
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There ів а great variety of physiologies among the human family— tall and 
short, fat and lean, slim and rotund, bony and delicate. These different physi 
ologies give varieties in mental perceptions and impressions, and lead men to 
choose a business according to their temperament and tone of mind. 

Large men and small men vary in their tone and direction of mind. Giants 
have large heads—larger than people generally—but they are not smart, are 
not talented, not active or shrewd; they are composed of coarse materials, 
open and porous, the game as a втај man expanded or blown up. St. Paul 
was а small man, a little over four feet high ; but he had a large, high forehead. 
His character is well known. Giants are usually such in physical strength, in 
lifting—not in power of mind. Smaller men, with less brain, have usually one 
of better quality—more nerve and mind. 

Large men are not as quick, ав susceptible to impression, as wide awake as 
small men. With women, it is of course the same. Small men and small 
women, if they enjoy any thing, usually do so with greater intensity than those 
who are large. | 

Sharp-featured persona differ in their mental manifestations from those who 
sre round and full. Calhoun differs from Cass: one is sharp and angular ; the 
other round and full. 'There is a difference in the tone of mind of the two 
men. Їп the case of Calhoun, all his mental manifestations are as decided, 
distinct, condensed, and pointed as his physical organization. They correspond ; 
and in doing so, illustrate an ascertained law of nature, and one that is indis- 
pensable to be understood, if we would correctly appreciate character. 

The man who is sharp and distinct in all he does, has corresponding features. 
Round, full, and even in features, he is also in his movements. He is for 
rounded and flowing figures, and graceful curves in architecture—not for sharp 
outlines and angles. His movements also correspond. In fact, in nature there 
is a harmony throughout. 

Men with sharp noses and sharp chins, introduce sharp sayings, sharp angles ; 
they are sharp in all they do. 

Physiologists vary as to the number of temperaments. Some have in their 
classification twenty-four, some twelve, some six, some four, some three. All 
agree that every function of the body has a modifying influence. Strictly 
speaking, there are as many temperaments as there are modifying functions 
or conditions of the body. 

For convenience, we classify them all in three general divisions: the VITAL, 
the Muscuran, and the MENTAL. 

lst. The VirAL. Combe calls the Sanguineous and Lymphatic two tem- 
peraments—we include them in one. 

We say that to the Vital Temperament belong the Digestive, the Circu- 
lating, and the Respiratory Systems. It is this which gives life—vitality. : 
We unite the Sanguineous and the Lymphatic, and call them the Vital. This 
temperament embraces and is modified by all the internal organs of the body— 

by all concerned in Respiration, Circulation, and Digestion. 

Vitality depends upon them, the same as the movement of the engine de- 
pends upon wood and water and fire. Those organs manufacture the life we 
tise, the same as the wood and water manufacture the steam which propels 
the engine. 
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No. 8. ViraL TEMPERAMENT. 


In proportion as the individual possesses this temperament in a full degree, 
will he be plump, full, solid in the structure of his body—will be distinguished 
for compactness and solidity about the thoracic and abdominal regions. 

Some of these functions may be large, and others small. Some men have а 
large chest and small abdomen, and vice versa; another a large heart and а 
small stomach, etc. "Thus, Respiration, Digestion, or Circulation may either 
predominate in the Vital temperament, and thus modify its character. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


BEAUTY. BY E. Н. DETTERLINE. 


Norwrrasranprne the assertion and opinions of authors and others, that 
there is no standard of beauty, a little rational reflection must convince us 
that this very prevalent notion is erroneous. If there is no standard of 
beauty—if there is nothing which in and of itself is perfectly lovcly—then 
we have adopted into our language a senseless nomenclature. But there 
is such a quality as beauty, else how did man come to acquire the idea, 
the notion of beauty ? 
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The fact, that that which one person regards as beautiful may not be so 
regarded by another—that there is a great diversity of conception among 
men upon this subject—is the argument advanced to maintain the popular 
opinion. In the light of old metaphysical systems this argument seemed 
an invincible one, but when Phrenology has opened up to our view more 
just conceptions of the human mind, a glance suffices to expose its fallacy, 
and to crush the error founded upon it. 

All men are endowed with a certain number of mental faculties, but 
in power and activity these faculties present an endless diversity. Let us 
instance the organ of Color, which is sometimes so small and the faculty so 
weak that the possessor can scarcely appreciate any thing but light and 
darkness, not being able to discriminate even the marked contrast between 
red and black. Another individual, who has this organ large, not only 
distinguishes colors, but appreciates the faintest shades and tints. 

If a piece of goods were laid before these two, and the former should 
pronounce it brown, while the latter declared it to be red, whose testimony 
would you believe ?—the man who was capable of distinguishing colors, 
or he who was deficient in that respect? Or would you say that there is 
no such quality as color, because these two decided so differently? Would 
you not, on the contrary, receive the testimony of him who was able to 
appreciate colors, and therefore of giving a just opinion ? 

Let us apply this mode of reasoning, then, to the subject in hand. 

Beauty, as applied to physical objects, is used almost exclusively with 
reference to form and color. To be able therefore to appreciate the really 
beautiful, a person must have large organs of Color and Form, in conjunc- 
tion with amply developed Ideality. Меп thus endowed will not differ in 
their conceptions of beauty. Does it not follow, then, that the judgment 
of men so endowed, must be a just standard of beauty. 

Аз the European race claims the palm of beadty, here would be a test 
by which the claim might be tried and established, if founded in justice. 

What forms and colers are most pleasing to the highly endowed in re- 
spect to the faculties we have instanced ? 

Form is the outline of objects—outlines are either angular or curvilinear. 
By common consent the curve has always been regarded as the line of 
benuty; but what form of curve? This can only be decided by those 
gifted as aforesaid. But may I not suggest the elliptical curve ? 

Then what colors are most beautiful? Who will say that one is more 
so than another? They are all pleasing to the eye. But who that has 
any idea of color at all does not prefer blended tints, softly melting into 
each other, to a plain staring surface of either white or black. 

Then taking these data for substantial truths, which of the various races 
of men may lay claim to precedence on the score of beauty? I do not 
undertake to answer the question. Let readers answer for themselves. 

These are mere suggestions upon an interesting subject, which I should 
be glad to see taken up by other minds. 
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And I may say, this is an instance of the beauty and utility of phreno- 
logical science, throwing light upon, and unraveling so many knotty and 
disputed points, which the metaphysics of the old school only served 
to darken and mystify. 


REMARKS. 


Beauty consists in nature or art so arranged as to be in HARMONY with the 
highest types of mentality. Harmony is the essential element, or soul of beauty, 
beenuse, however beautiful may be an object in itself, if it is observed by one 
whose mentality is not adapted to it, there is no appreciation of the beauty, 
because there is no harmony between the charncter апа taste of the observer 
and of the qualities of the thing observed. 

If music were not arranged in such n manner as to be in harmony one note 
with another, and parts harmonizing with parte, and the whole adapted to the 
sense of melody and harmony in the mind of the listener, there would be no 
beauty in the sounds; they would be only norse. Time, melody, and harmo- 
nious arrangement constitute all of beauty, and produce all of pleasurable sen- 
Bations, which is experienced in music. 

The mathematical or natural arrangements of Forms, individually and collect- 
ively—the same of magnitudes and proportions—the same also of colors in all 
conceivable varieties of shades and blendings, which are perceived by a highly 
constituted mind to be in perfect harmony with itself, must be regarded as the 
true standard and philosophy of beauty. 

To illustrate: suppose we examine a structure, having all the various archi- 
tectural members—each perfect in itself—yet the mental faculties of Form, 
Size, Weight, Order, and Ideality, perceiving a want of harmony in their rel- 
ative size which disturbs the general form and breaks the order and proportion 
of the edifice, this offends against the EFFECT as a whole and fails to HAR- 
MONIZE with the mind, and is therefore not beautiful. 

Again; one may standefor an hour in some thoroughfare, thronged with 
female beauty, and after selecting from among thousands the one who is the 
most perfect, and, on close inspection, it will be found that the forehead, eye, 
nose, mouth, chin, the bust, or some other part is too large, too small, or not во 
formed in its lines, angles, or fullness, as to harmonize with all other parts in 
such a manner as to gratify perfectly the faculties of taste and criticism of a 
highly organized observer. Although each part or feature may be in itself 
faultless, and, if mated with properly developed organs, would constituto perfect 
beauty, yet, through this want of correspondence, we detect inharmoniousness, 
and thus fail to be in the highest degree gratified. 

With respect to color or complexion as influencing personal beauty, it may 
be remarked that the beauty of the Ethiopian depends entirely on form and 
proportion, if we except the color and expression of the teeth and eyes. A 
Самсавзіап, being PURELY WHITE, without any of those tints of cheek and lip 
in contrast with the more pearly neck and forehead, might be less repulsive, 
but scarcely more benutifu! than the one who is jet black; in other words, a 
black bust or statue is just as beautiful as n white one of the same size and form, 
unless the white one would give the idea of purity, which is not necessarily true. 
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Each would be equally beautiful in form and proportion, and produce a harmo- 
nious sensation upon the mental faculties adapted to those qualities. 

But the highest order of personal beauty is, doubtless, where color, in all its 
bold and softened tints in harmonious blendings, melt into, and die away in each 
other, in happy combination with perfection of size, form, proportion, motion, 
and melody of voice, enlivened and perfected by that high mental culture and 
refinement that beams in evory expression of feature and is embodied in every 
word and action. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


FALSE PRIDE A BANE OF SOCIETY. 


A young lady of high accomplishments (and no PRE), in the absence 
of the servant stepped to the door on the ringing which announced a visit 
from one of her admirers. On entering, the beau, glancing at the harp 
and piano which stood in the apartment, exclaimed, “І тнопонт I heard 
music! on which instrument were you performing, Miss ?" ‘On the grid- 
iron, sir, with an accompaniment of the frying-pan!” replied she; “ ту 
mother is without HELP, and she says that I must learn to riNGER these 
instruments sooner or later, and I have this day commenced taking a course 
of lessons." 

The present system of domestic education has less of common sense in 
it than any other arrangement in social life. The false idea that it is un- 
genteel to labor—especially for a lady—more especially for a city lady— 
but most especially for a WEALTHY, vouxa, оттү lady—prevents thousands 
from taking that kind and amount of bodily exercise on which sound 
health and firm constitution so much depend. Te who are brought up 
to work in the country, and go to the city and make a fortune, indulge the 
false pride of training their children to despise labor, which was the birth- 
right of their parents, and make it a point to decry honest toil, in which they 
were themselves reared, and to which all their relatives are still devoted. 
This is mushroom aristocracy, and the most contemptible of all. Young 
men will willingly become clerks, and roll and lift boxes, and so long as 
they are crxnks, and in a mercantile house, and can wear a standing dicky, 
they despise an apprentice to а business perhaps far less laborious and far 
less humiliating and subservient—all because they are MERCHANTS, or in- 
tend to be. 

The successful merchant is а laborious man, but so long as his efforts 
are not regarded as labor, it does not wound his pride. He toils for thirty 
years as vigorously as a mechanic, but not exactly understanding that his 
work is really labor, he feels that he has just as good a right to despise it 
as does the man who is born to а fortune; and he teaches his wife and 
daughter to despise every useful occupation, and goes to his store daily to 
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sweat and toil for gold, not doubting the respectability of his efforts, how- 
ever onerous, во long as the world does not brand it with the disgraceful 
name of LABOR. For such men—for any man to despise the ennobling 
and God-ordained institution of honest toil and honest sweat for an honest 
subsistence, is making war on the natural institutions and best interests of 
society, and treading sacrilegiously and contemptuously on the ashes of his 
father or his grandfather who tilled the soil. Young men! you are fos- 
tering а false pride which will ultimately rankle at the core of your happi- 
ness and make you slaves indeed. О with your coats, and in the name 
oí reason and liberty rush with manly strength into architecture, agricul- 
ture, or the manufactnre of works of utility, and leave the measuring of 
tape to those whose souls are as “short as the yardstick and as narrow as 
the tape." Be men! cease to crowd into clerkships and starve your way 
through life in the vain hope of being the fortunate оме who shall become 
rich out of the five thousand who will remain poor. Ladies, if you would 
be worthy of your age, of the genius of a noble country, and of an exalt- 
ed civilization, set us an example of wisdom by employing your time on 
something useful to the world. Are you rich ? thank God, then, that you 
may have your time at your command to bless and benefit your less fortu- 
nate sisters of want, and their helpless offspring. You can thus become 
angels of mercy, almoners of good, and merit the benedictions of God's 
poor while you live, and their tears when you die. It is a disgrace to citi- 
zens of а REPUBLIC to foster ideas of CASTE, UPPER CIRCLES, LOWER CLASSES, 
etc., as constituted merely by wealth. It is a distinction dictated by per- 
verted Acquisitiveness and Approbativeness. INTELLECTUAL and MORAL 
aristocracy is less intolerable than that based on wealth and its adjuncts, 
and is the only admissible feature of the very questionable feeling in aland 
of freedom. 

We might as well caress a jeweled swine, as to honor and embrace а 
base-minded and vicious millionaire, yet wealth makes vice and ignorance 
respected by those whose god is gold. This an age of Acquisitiveness, an 
age in which the corpzw idea is paramount ; God grant that its reign may 
be short, and that another, and higher, and holier faculty may “ take its 
office.” 


ARTICLE XX. 


АТМ HIGH.—TO YOUNG MEN. BY G. P. MOORE. 


Ix this age of progress and improvement, he who would rise to emi- 
nence and usefulness must aim high, or fail of attaining any great end. 
No age has equaled the present in its advantages for the development of 
mind, and for carrying out the great designs for which man was created ; 
for, in addition to the means which those enjoyed who have gone before 
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us, we have their wisdom and experience to aid us in our researches and 
investigations, in forming our decisions, and executing our plans. The at- 
tainments of the past will not suffice for the future. Starting at the point 
where others closed their labors, we may advance in the paths of wisdom, 
and prepare the way for our successors, in their turn, to roll forward the 
car of human improvement. A great field is open before us for noble en- 
terprise and laudable exertion ; and we may, if we will, accomplish a great- 
er amount of good than any generation which has preceded us. It is vain 
to suppose that the day of great achievements passed away with the age ` 
of miracles, or with the death-struggles of those whose names come down 
to us on the page of history. 

The spirit of enterprise will never lack channels in which to develop it- 
self, and the aspiring mind will ever find ample fields for the exercise of its 
noblest powers. "Tis true there are crowds in every department of labor 
and science, but too many rush into a calling for the purpose of being hon- 
огей nv it, rather than conferring honor upon it. Man’s aims mark his des- 
tiny. He whose aspirations do not soar above mediocrity in his calling, 
will never rise to distinction, nor move in a sphere of extensive usefulness. 
But, with the ordinary blessings of Providence upon well-directed efforts, 
there is no sphere so extensive, no station so exalted, that the persevering, 
energetic, and aspiring may not hope to attain. If a laudable ambition 
to excel, in all honorable pursuits, was more prevalent among mankind, 
there would be fewer hollow pretenders, and more men of sterling worth. 
For the latter, our country loudly calls. 

Many, whose lives were spent in her service, have been gathered to their 
rest; and others, bending under the weight of years, will soon follow. 
The responsibilities, which now rest upon тнем, will soon devolve upon 
OTHERS. Then let the rising generation cherish exalted aims and noble pur- 
poses. Let them realize the fearful weight of obligation that is so soon to 
rest upon them, and prepare to discharge their duty faithfully to their 
country, their race, and their God. 

Thus shall the measure of their days be filled with usefulness, and **de- 
parting from a world, made wiser and better by their having lived in it,” 
they may not only “leave on Fame's imperishable tablet, their own initials, 
covered in letters of living beauty,” but may leave behind them a noble 
example, and an influence which shall be measured only by the bounds of 
eternity. 


No person, after having his intellect imbued with a perception of, and 
belief in, the natural laws, can possibly desire continued idleness as a source 
of pleasure; nor can he possibly regard muscular exertion and mental 
activity, when not carried to excess, as any thing else than enjoyments, 
kindly vouchsafed to him by the benevolence of the Creator. 
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MISCELLANY. 


UNFORTUNATE OnPHANs.—We give the following a place in the Journal 
because it has so much of sound practical sense and philosophy in it. It would 
be far better for the race, if the vagrant and vicious would cease to become 
parents, but while an unfortunate generation of children are forced upon exist- 
ence, with their “teeth set on edge" by the “sour grapes which their parents 
have eaten,” it is a noble work of charitable justice for the well-born to care for, 
and, as far as possible, overcome by proper training the unfavorable birth- 
inheritance of these children. They have, as human beings, a social birth- 
right and а claim upon us for the improvement of their natures to as high a 
degree of elevation as they are capable of receiving, and it is the part of politi- 
cal wisdom and economy, аз well as of charity and justice, to educate them for 
usefulness and happiness. 


Tux CHILDREN or THE CirY.—Tbe great and philanthropic city of New York has 
under its paternal care, at the nurseries on Randall's IJsland, more than a thousand 
children, from infants a few weeks old to well-grown boys and girls. They are of every 
degree of development ; some are as finely formed and intellectual children as could be 
found any where; a large portion show, in unmistakable and ineffaceable characters, a 
degraded paternity. The laws of hereditary descent never had more striking illustra- 
tions. Some of those children will grow up beautiful; some will develop taste and 
genius, while not a few are irrevocably predestined to lives of ignorance, brutality, and 
crime. They have all the same advantages of education, but they are of different 
races and extraction. It would not be difficult for any вка] man to go among these 
children and separate the good from the bad, the bright from the dull, the well-born 
from the ill-born. ‘There are breeds of men as well as of horses and cattle, dogs and 
canary birds. 

Let us see where these children of the city come from. A large number are picked-up 
infants, a few days or hours old, and taken to the Alms House. Others are the offspring 
of drunken and miserable parents, who fall upon the public charity. Others are born 
of thieves and prostitutes. There are children there who have strong claims upon the 
sympathy and protection of our best society, and others who would have to look for 
their parents among the convicts of Sing Sing and the vagrants of Blackwell's Island. 
Yet the more beautiful and promising of these children may be better cared for where 
they are than if they had been acknowledged by their parents; and how much better 
is it for the most depraved of them to have the care, discipline, and culture of that 
beneficent charity, than to be begging cold victuals from door to door, sweeping cross- 
ings, or learning to be thieves! They will bave a fair start in the world. Some will 
become farmers, some mechanics, some sailors—doubtless some will become literary 
men, artista, and statesmen. 

Thoso who go to the nurseries to adopt children for themselves should take all these 
things into consideration. They may find noble and beautiful spirits there, though the 
chances are much the other way, for much the larger portion must be, from the very 
nature of the case, diseased in body and mind. А good physiologist, or а good practical 
phrenvlogist, might aid greatly in making a selection. Mr. Fowler would have little 
difficulty iu classifying these children, and could easily write out the character and 
disposition of each, with a pretty certam account of its parents. The ten Governors 
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could not do a better thing than to employ some proper person to make out a list of 
these children, with their capabilities, virtues and vices, defects and diseases, with 
reference to their training and destination. Such a record would be very interesting 
now, and for future reference. Persons going to select children could have some guide 
to aid them, and it would be a great advantage to the children themselves, in prevent- 
ing the misfortune of being placed in conditions for which nature has not suited them; 
for this is one of the curses of all kinds of artificial civilization. 

This is в matter that ought to interest a vast number of our citizens, for the city nur- 
series are the asylums of the children, and near relations of a great many, and none of 
us can know, who, in the changes of life, may not become a subject of pnblio charity. 
We say charity, but it is a sacred right of all children to be nurtured and edncated, 
and the State owes them that right always. Parents may perform the duty of tbe 
State, but it is the business of the State to see that it is performed, because on the 
proper education of the children of a State depend its safety and prosperity.—M xn- 
снакт'в Dar-Boox. 

—— 

Тнлхкв To Co-wonKERS.—We are receiving the most cheering letters from 
all parts of the country, and long lists of subscribers to the new volume; in- 
deed, never, since the Journal was established, have the subscriptions come in 
so rapidly; the south, particularly, is doubling the number of its readers, and 
the west, the north, and east, are doing nobly. Voluntary agents are canvass- 
ing old and new ground, and their success is abundant. Some send “thirty, 
some sixty, and some an hundred," and the “cry is, still they come.” Tho 
following is an illustration. May we not ask hundreds of others, with warm 
hearts and earnest purpose, to “ go and do likewise ?” 


W. RARDOLPB, Jan. 7, 1850. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—I have been once more reminded of my obligations to номан 
science by the return of another new rear, and I have again found it a pleasure to 
call among the old veterans, as well as newer proselytes, and ask the stereotyped ques- 
tion, “ Will you take the Journal again?" These twenty-eigbt names (and I hope to 
get more), will give you some idea of the general answer. Friends once born into 
the world of phrenoiogical light, are friends forever. 

The present generation appreciates not in the full sense this sovereign instrument for 
human improvement. Every brilliant genias pats forth emanations in advance of the 
age in which it lives. Shakespeare was not half known in the seventeenth century; : 
and, more especially, all those who labor for the social and physical education of man, 
must endure the same mortification. The warfare, in which you have led. has been 
tedious, and often aggravating, but unyielding independence from the bubbles of false 
philosophy must secure a final triumph. Yours, with esteem, 

WiLLiAM. HuTCHINSON. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE CLEnary.—We see by the Frankford, Pa., Herald, 
that Rev. Joseph A. Warne is engaged in a course of lectures on Phrenology, 
in Frankford. He takes strong grounds against atheism, materialism, and infi- 
delity, and employs Phrenology, as the strongest argument, to overthrow irre- 
ligion, and establish the philosophical evidence of the adaptation of the teach- 
ings of the Prince of Peace to the nature of man, and his wants asa moral 
and religious being. Mr. Warne is an honest and earnest advocate of truth, 
and knows, by experience, what persecution for the sake of the truth implies. 
He has our best wishes for his success in the noble enterprise in which he is 
engaged. 
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A Facr ror PusrNoLoev.—'I'wo boys of my acquaintance, both brought 
up under strict religious training, exhibited this singular difference: the one 
was remarkable for his piety and morality, up to manhood, the other, a thief 
from his first ability to steal, even the smallest articles, up to his fifteenth year, 
about which time he began to reform. And such was his propensity to steal, 
that he spared nothing that came in his way. Even before he could лт an 
ox-yoke, he was known to DRAG ox-yokes, from neighbors’ barns, a short dis- 
tance, and cover them with barks and grass. When about six or seven years 
old, in one summer, he piled up, in the woods, nearly all the chains, hoes, axes, 
and such like articles, that there were in the neighborhood. Не was knownas 
THE THIEF. 

Poor little fellow ! all methods, but the right one, were tried for his reform, 
and, for years, tried in vain ; that which would have reformed a dog, would notre- 
formhim. The cudgel was applied by parents, schoolmaster, and neighbors, and 
sometimes almost unto death, yet the propensity seemed rather to increase 
with an increase of severity. True, his caution was increased, and it became 
more and more difficult to detect him, and to find the articles stolen. He 
therefore became the more dangerous and troublesome as he grew older. 

I cannot say that he ever did reform, although, when about fifteen years old, 
he began to have a better character, and fewer crimes were laid to his charge. 

What but Phrenology can explain the reason for this difference between the 
boys: the one a saint from childhood, or rather infancy, and the other, the 
most extraordinary thief that was ever known ? Yours, өїс., 

Caenaneo Fonks, N. Y. Ira Wircox. 


— 


Mr. Eprror—!I have been a reader of the Journal the past five years, and 
have experienced a pleasure in the perusal of its pages which no other publica- 
tion affords. No consideration whatever would induce me to part with the in- 
formation thus obtained. Here the nature of man is unfolded, disclosing the 
motives which are the secret springs of his conduct. Here the sources of pes- 
sion and impulse, and the causes of that illimitable diversity in character and 
disposition, which exists among men, are plainly revealed. Knowing the nature 
of my fellow-men, I know better how to adapt myseif to them. I see they 
are not what my judgment, unaided by the light of. Phrenology, would often 
infer. І find that many of their exhibitions of unkindness and ill-temper result 
from their circumstances, their education, or condition, rather than inherent 
malice or ill-will. Thus I account for inconsistencies in the conduct of the good. 
I learn to overlook offences, and excuse the apparent injustice of friends. Toa 
departed mother, I owe every thing which makes life desirable, or existence a 
blessing. Between her and me, there was a bond of union which time and 
distance could not sever. I look back upon her with the most intense and vivi- 
fying emotion. In the seclusion of the forest, in the retirement of study, in 
the wakeful hours of night, I hoid sweet communion with her departed spirit. 
Every pulsation of kindly feeling, every throb of generous sensibility which I 
experience, is usually prompted by recollections of her kindness and care to me. 
When I listen to the sweet strains of musie, it always calls forth a reminiscence 
of her, which stirs the deepest fountains of emotion within me. Every discord- 
ant passion of my nature is hushed, and my heart overflows with love to my 
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race. She seems like a guardian spirit from above, looking down upon me, 
beckoning me onward, and upward, to her own blissful abode. If there is one 
motive which, more than all others, excites aspirations for inward purity and 
perfection,.and prompts to elevating and ennobling effort, it is the hope of a 
joyful and happy re-union with her. Maternal influence is the guiding star of 
my conduct, and not until the last thread of life shall be sundered, will tbat in- 
fluence cease to be felt and appreciated. I look back to scenes of intellectual 
and friendly converse with her, and count them among the happiest moments of 
my existence. But not until I had drank in the spirit of Phrenology, did I duly 
appreciate her worth, and wholly overlook the occasional ebullitions of an excit- 
able temperament, which sometimes interrupted the natural flow of my affec- 
tions. Then, how joyful our intercourse, how friendly our union, how free from 
reminiscences which embitter recollection! Oh! what magie, what enchant- 
ment, there is in a mother's love! What, like this, can break the speli of 
temptation, and subdue the power of sinful desires and inclinations? Let me 
say to mothers, in conclusion, you do not realize the extent and power of your 
influence. А Colt, under trial for murder, could hear the recital of facts which 
proclaimed his doom, and witness the mangled corse of his victim, untnoved. 
He could bear the looks of contempt from assembled crowds, the imprecationa 
of opposing counsel, and the execrations of the press, but was melted into tears 
at the sight of a lock of his mother's hair! The disposition of your child is de- 
pendent on your guidance and direction. An angry look, а harsh imprecation, 
may make an impression on its plastic nature which time will not efface. It 
тау live апа rankle in its bosom, when the voice which gave it utterance shall 
be hushed in the slumbers of the grave. Would you have your child grow up 
а peevish, misanthropic Byron—w hose pen was dipped in gall—the scourge of 
his race? Beware, then, how you excite its passions by unreasonable reproof. 
Repress those risings of ill-nature which now, so often, wound its feelings. 
Tear not its tender susceptibilities with harsh imprecations. Bear with its rest- 
lessness and impatience, its innocent prattle, its childish giee, and its boisterous 
mirth. Notice its faults with friendly admonition, and cherish virtues with 
constant and unremitting regard. Ве always a mother, and let nothing inter- 
rupt the natural flow of maternal feeling and affection. Then shall your child 
yield a willing obedience to your requirements, grow up to gladden yonr heart 
by its correct and exemplary deportment, and when age, with its cares, shall 
creep upon you, be a willing attendant on your tottering footsteps, and lighten, 
with the radiance of filial affection, the dark and narrow passage which marks 
your entrance to the tomb. 
Jous №. ABELL. 
Coxumsia, Con., Jan. 14. 1850. 


—— 


PnHREROLOGY 1N Geoncia.—A friend writes us that there is a great demand 
for a good lecturer on this science in the south, and especially in Georgia. We 
hope this want will soon be supplied. There is no doubt but a very liberal sup- 
port would be given to a competent lecturer and examiner in Georgia. The 
circulation of this Journal, and our other publications, has increased, witbin a 
year, more than four-fold in thie thriving State. 


MISCELLANY. 10i 


Lecture BEFORE THE ParenoLocicaL Soctery, вт Parke Gopwin, 
Esq.— The lecture before the Phrenological Society, last evening, by Mr. God- 
win, was on GoETHE,* including a rapid delineation of his biography and n pro- 
found criticism of his writings. It was а more lucid and discriminating estimate 
of the great German Poet, with a warmer, freer, and more genial appreciation 
of his position as a literary artist than has often, if ever, been presented to an 
audience in this city, or perhaps in this country. The crowded assembly with 
which Clinton Hall was filled, listened to Mr. Godwin with earnest attention, 
the profound stillness of the house being broken only by the frequent cordial 
expressions of applause. 

Mr. G. commenced with the remark that Goethe has always been a sorely 
perplexing subject to every class of citizens, whether regarded ав an author or 
n man. He has been described as the Writer of his Age, but this is a super- 
ficial and inadequate statement. Не is immeasurably above the men who are 
distinguished only by the use of the pen. Had the goose-quill never been in- 
vented, or the movable types of Faust stuck fast forever, Goethe would have 
made his mnrk on the world. He is not to be classed with such men as Lope 
de Vega, Kotzebue, and Sir Walter Scott, who were essentially writers; but 
is found rather in the nobler region of Dante, Homer, Calderon, and Shak- 
epeare. He was a natural Artist, or Great Man—one of the beings whose 
edvent creates an epoch for the world. 

In calling Goethe the Artist of his Age, we do not overlook, said Mr. G., his 
claims as a Thinker. Не was an Artist, because his natural endowments, his 
whole life and training, were more peculiarly artistic than those of any of his 
cotemporaries—because he has produced the noblest specimens of Art in its 
highest sphere, that of Poetry—and because he was more thoroughly inspired 
by the idea of Art, than avy man of his time. His whole outward and inward 
life was one glorious picture ; a soft atmosphere of beauty was the element in 
which he breathed; while he saw in the grand issues of агі, a result as sublime 
and beneficent as the rapt visions of the Hebrew Prophets ascribed to religion. 

Mr. G. then proceeded to describe the principal events in the life of Goethe, 
dwelling with remarkable beauty of portraiture on the influence excited on the 
development of the poet by the character of Frankfort, the quaint old city in 
which he was born; and, at a subsequent period of his life, on the brilliant 
environment with which he was surrounded at the Court of Weimar. This 
was a position where his majestic and graceful intellect could freely unfold, in a 
circle of cultivated friends, with means and leisure for the pursuit of art and 
capable of a delicate appreciation of his own lofty endowments. Such a fine 
and magnificent organization could find a genial atmosphere only in the ideal 
refinement of a court. Jean Paul has said that “under golden mountains many 
a spiritual giant lies buried," but had they been greater giants, they might, as 
Goethe did, have melted these mountains into images of beauty. But this life 
was valuable to him, not for ite glitter and show, but because it gave him the 
enjoyment of spiritual freedom. Genius does not always thrive best in loneli- 
ness and poverty. All life finds its most sure and healthful growth in a con- 
genial residence. Burns as a peasant was no greater than he would have been 
as в prince. Men of strong force will overcome obstacles, but the same force 
will exert itself more effectively wheu such obstacles are wanting. In the one 


* Pronounced Gata, 
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case, he shall seo a monstrous Polyphemus or savage energy ; in the other, a 
mightier, self-poised, majestic Jupiter. It is true “ gold mountains have buried 
many a spiritual giant,” but more in this world have been buried in mud holes 
and ditches. 

After describing the biography of Goethe, Mr. Godwin presented qn admira- 
ble criticism of his works in detail, abounding in original views, and sparkling 
with the choicest beauties of imagery and expression. Our very imperfect 
outline of a part of this lecture may convey a slight idea of the manner in 
which the subject was handled, but it gives but a slight and inadequate repre- 
sentation of the sagacious criticisms, the broad, philosophical generalizations, 
the noble conceptions of Art in its relation to human destiny, and the rare feli- 
cities of language, with which this masterly discourse was crowded.—T RIBUNE. 

mina Е 


Dr. Exper, of Philadelphia, gave the third lecture before the American 
Phrenological Society at Clinton Hall, January 30, on the Utility of Phrenol- 
ору. His clear and cogent reasonings, spiced with a racy humor, peculiar to 
Dr. Elder, won for him the friendship and respect as well as hearty applause of 
a large audience. The metaphysical reasonings and the critical distinctions- rel- 
ative to intellect, instinct, feeling, immortality, and man's hope and hold upon it, 
would be read with great interest. We hope to see this able prodnction in a 
more enduring form, in which we, and others, may enjoy it again and again. 


A Few Тнооентѕ ror Youre Men; a lecture delivered before the Mer- 
cantile Library Associations of New York and Boston. By Hon. Horace 
Mann. This work is well adapted to guide to honorable effort and noble 
achievement young men, for whose early education this philanthropist of the 
age haa done more than any man living or dead. It is the breathing forth of 
concentrated affection for the young in language at once chaste and vigorous, 
comprehensive and poetical. It is worth its weight in gold. Every young man 
should read it. It may be ordered from this office. Mailable, price 25 cents. 


—— 


‘“ INQUIRER” complains that we are wanting in consistency, in our reply to 
him relative to the Flat-head Indians, vol. xii., р. 36: that ** Phrenology claims 
to read character by shape only where nature has been allowed her perfect 
work,” and the statement on p. 148, vol. xi., that ‘nearly all men do not live in 
harmony with nature's laws." We meant, that if the head were pressed out 
of its natural shape by artificial means, we could not tell precisely what shape 
it would have assumed, had it been left to itself. A pumpkin may grow between 
two rocks, adapting itself to the form of the jutting crags, assuming any thing 
but the natural form of a pumpkin, yet it may be a large and healthy pumpkin 
afterall. Yet nature has not had her perfect work, certainly, respecting form, 
and he were unwise to show such a product, especially to one who never saw 
the fruit, as a specimen of natural growth. 

If * nearly all men go astray from obedience to natural law,” they do not grow 
their heads in a box, nor between two rocks, and our phrenological descriptions 
correspond to this want of obedience. Rarely do we find a man who hns made 
the most of himself by proper culture; hence n phrenologica) examination dis- 
closes а want of perfect development in the head. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Rzromxs anp Rerorxers or Great Britax anp Inzríawp. By Henry B. 
Srantox. New York: John Wiley, Publisher. 


We have seldom arisen with more satisfaction from the perusal of any book, 
than from the one bearing the above title. Its author is a man of rare talents 
as a writer; his style is compressed, stately, rapid, racy, and refreshing, and 
he hurries the reader on and on in his life-like portraitures of the Reforms 
and Reformers*which have marked British history, until one feels like having 
lived and acted in those stirring times, and heard and seen those flaming orators 
that made tyranny tremble, and wrested from its grasp all of liberty which 
those countries now enjoy. The American Revolution was begotten in England. 
The first thoughts of full religious and civil eufranchisements leaped burning 
from the brain of Englishmen—received embodiment in the Pilgrims to the New 
World; and full development, and а name, in the Constitntion of the United 
States. We give an extract from the work on Fox and Рітт, not as the best 
or most interesting, but as showing the manliness of the style. 


Mr. Fox was totally unlike his great rival. Pitt was stately, tacitarn, and of an aus- 
tere temper. Fox was easy, social, and of а kindly disposition. Pitt was tall and 
grave, aud entering the House carefully dressed, walked proudly to the head of the 
Treasury bench, and took his seat as dignified and dumb as a statue. Fox, burly and 
jovial, entered the house in а slouched hat and with a careleas air, and, as he approached 
the Opposition benches, had a nod for this learned city member, aud a joke for that 
wealthy knight of the shire, and sat down, as much at ease as if he were lounging in 
the back parlor of a country inn. Pitt, as the addago was, could “speak а king's speech 
off hand ;” so consecutive were his sentences; and bis round, smooth periods delighted 
the ariatocracy of all parties. Fox made the Lords of the treasury quail as he declaimed 
in piercing tones against ministerial corruption, while his friends shouted “hear! hear!" 
end applauded till the House shook. Pitt's sentences were pompous and sonorous, 
and often their souuds revealed their own hollowness. Fox uttered sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
sense—every word pregnant with meaning. Pitt was а thorough business man, and 
relied for success in debate upon careful preparation. Fox despised the drudgery of 
the office, and relied upen his intuitive preceptions and his robust strength. Pitt was 
the greater Secretary. Fox the greater Commoner. Pitt's oratory was like the 
frozen stalactites and pyramids which glitter around Niagara in mid-winter, stately, 
clear, and cold. Fox's like the vehement waters which sweep over its brink and 
war and boil in the abyss below. Pitt, in his great effurte, only erected himself the 
more proudly, and uttered more full Johnsonian senteuces, sprinkling his dignified but 
monotonous “ state-paper style" with pungent earcasms, speaking as one having author- 
ity, and commanding that it might stand fast. Fox on such occasions reasoned from 
first principles, denouncing where he could not persuade, and reeling under his great 
thoughts, until his excited feelings rocked him, like the oceanin a storm. Pitt displayed 
the most rhetoric, and his mellow voice charmed, like the notes of an organ. Fox dis. 
played the most argument and his shrill tones pierced like arrows. Pitt had an icy 
taste; Fox a fiery logic. Pitt had art; Fox nature. Pitt was dignified, cool, cautious; 
Fox, manly, generous, brave. Pitt had a mind; Fox a soul. Pitt was a majestic 
sntomaton; Fox a living man. Pitt was the Minister of the King; Fox the Champion 
of the People. Both were the early advocates of the Parliamentary reform; but Pitt 
retreated, while Fox advanced; and both joined in denouncing and abolishing the hor- 
rors of the middle passage. Both died in the same year, and they sleep side by side 
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in Westminster Abbey, their dust mingling with that of their mutual friend Wilber- 
force; while over their tombs watches with eagle eye and extended arm, the molded 
form of Chatham. 


Tue PursioLoor or DiogzsTiow. By Axprew Comsz, M.D. Illustrated witk 

Engravings. Fowters and Werts, Publishers. 

The object of this very excellent work is to lay before the public a plain and 
intelligible description of the structure and uses of some of the more important 
organs of the human body, and show how such knowledge may be usefully 
applied in practical life. As health and a good constitution are the first condi- 
tions of human happiness, this work is really a boon to the human race, as it 
shows how to regulate diet so as to make the most of a good constitution and 
to repair and improve those which are naturally weak, or such as have been 
shattered by excess. Mothers desiring to train their children according to the 
laws of their being, will find this an invaluable work. The price has been 
reduced from Fifty to Twenty-five Cents, and may be sent by mail at a trifling 
cost for postage. To distinguish this from inferior editions, purchasers will 
inquire forthe “TENTH ILLUSTRATED edition." 


Рнвккосовт лир THE Scriptures; a Lecture before the American Phrenological 
Society, at Clinton Hall, Now York. By Rev. Jonn Pierpont. Fow ers and 
Wets, Publishers, New York, 1850. Mailable, price 124 cents. 

This able production of a sound and mature mind is worthy of careful perusal 
by every person in the land. It shows in simple yet dignified language, the 
moral philosophy of Phrenology, and its harmony with the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and his apostles; also develops a beautiful analysis of Conscience, and 
the means by which the standard of right is established in the mind, and solves 
the difficulty existing in public sentiment relative to the moral character of con- 
duct, and explains why equally honest men differ so widely on moral questions. 
If he had done nothing more than to discuss the philosophy of Conscience the 
work would be a treasure, but this is only one of the mental gems in the casket. 
The work must be widely read and highly prized. 


Experiexce in THe Warzm-Cunz. Ву Mary 8. Gove Nicnors Water-Cure Phy- 
sician, etc. New York: Fowlers and Wells. 

The author of this work enters heart and soul into sympathy with the suf- 
ferings, especially of her own sex, and writes her “experience,” which has 
been widely extended, in a style at once entertaining and profitable. Every 
family will be benefited by her teachings, for she communicates, with nervous 
energy, what she has seen and known, and shows up not a few of the errors 
of the old practice with woman's peculiar piquancy. 

Fowlers and Weils, Publishers. Mailable, price 25 cents. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED Secy-Ixstructor 1н PuRrwoLooY Акро PursroLogY, with one 
hundred Engravings, and a CHART. By О. 8. & L.N.Fow ier. Fowlers and Wells, 
Publishers. Mailable, price 25 cents. 

This is а new and valnable work, designed for students of their own charac- 
ters, and for phrenologists to record examinations; and it is believed that this 
will supply а demand long felt by the phrenological world, and especially by 
those who teach the science. 
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То reform and perfect OURSELVES and our RACK, is 
the most exalted of all works. To do this, we must 
understand the HOKAN CONSTITUTION. This, Pug. 
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cates, and the progress of the ecience in America and 
other countries. 


PROGRESSION | 
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of science. 


A NEW FEATURE FOR 1850. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. IV. 


PHREROLOGIOAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY OF JAMES MADISON, WITH A 
LIKENESS, 


No. 9. James Manison. 


James Manson had а predominance of the mental temperament, well 
sustained by the vital, giving bodily ease and activity, with clearness, 
strength, and sprightliness of mind. His general organization was smooth 
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and harmonious, showing less boldness and stateliness of character, than 
prudence, strength, and harmony, which would enable him to so husband 
his resources аз to be continually useful, and live to good old age. His 
brain was comparatively large, and its texture evidently firm and compact, 
and very prominent in the superior and frontal region. His forehead was 
broad and high. Не had versatility of talent, originality of mind, and a 
comprehensive, reasoning, analogical, discriminating intellect. He relied 
much upon his own mental strength, and was thus well qualified to be a pio- 
neer in the formation and arrangement of the nice machinery of a new and 
untried system of civil government. His intellectual brain, connected with 
his temperament, eminently fitted him for a scholar. Secretiveness, Cau- 
tiousness, and the reasoning intellect being large, with a predominance of 
the moral feelings over the animal passions, gave a conservative tendency 
of mind, resulting in prudence, forethought, policy, and discretion, which, 
joined with large Order, enabled him to carry into execution his designs 
with such perfect method and consistency, as almost necessarily to preclude 
failure, and enabled him to calculate, from the beginning, upon positive 
results. These qualities, carried out in practical life, enabled him to рег. 
form those labors in the formation of the government which entitle him to 
the reputation of “the Father of the Constitution.” 

He had precision, but not copiousness of speech, making his style pure, 
chaste, logical, and highly argumentative. 

Constructiveness was large, which, added to his intellectual powers, Ide- 
ality, and Imitation, gave him ingenuity and skill, which was so apparent 
in his writings, debates, and labors in framing the Constitution with such 
nice checks and balances as to require so few changes in half a century, 
although it was but an untried experiment at the time. 

His social organs were all large, evinced by warm attachment to family, 
and in gathering around him a large and choice circle of friends, whom he 
retained through all the chances and changes of political life, and his 
smoothness and conservativeness of character, joined with social quality, 
enabled him, for a long time, to enjoy the confidence, respect, and friend- 
ship of the country in official station. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMES MADISON. 


James Maptson, the fourth President of the United States, was a native of 
Orange county, Virginia, where he was born, on the 16th of March, 1757. 
He was of Welsh origin, and his ancestors were among the first settlers of Vir- 
ginia. He graduated at Princeton in 1771, and two years afterward com- 
тепсей the practice of the law in his native State. Не was elected to the 
General Assembly of Virginia in 1776, and the next year was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. He was chosen a delegate to the Continental 
Congress in 1779-80, and continued in that post until 1784. Two years after- 
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ward, he was appointed a delegate to a Convention held at Annapolis, Md., for 
the purpose of adopting uniform commercial regulations binding upon all the 
colonies. But five States were represented, and the delegates adjourned in re- 
commending a National Convention of all the States, to be held at Philadelphia, 
in May, 1787. At this Convention, of which Mr. Madison was an active and 
leading member, the Constitution of the United States was finally adopted—Mr. 
Madison generally agreeing with General Washington in the necessity for a 
strong national government. Returning from the National Convention, Mr. 
Madison was elected to the State Convention for ratifying the Constitution, and 
exerted all his energy and influence to secure that object. It was finally 
schieved by the vote of 89 to 79, and Virginia consequently gave in her adhe- 
sion to the Constitution. But in the State Legislature the democrats were in 
the majority, and an attempt made to elect Mr. Madison to the United States 
Senate was defeated. Не was, however, elected to the House of Representa- 
tives by one of the congressional districts, and remained a lending member of 
Congress until the close of Washington’s administration. Graduully, however, 
bis political sympathies seemed to have cooled, and he opposed the funding 
system, the national bank, and other measures supposed to originate with Mr. 
Hamilton—acting generally with Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, and 
his friends. 

In 1794, Mr. Madison married Mrs. Dolly Paine Tod, of Philadelphia, who, 
by her numerous graces of mind and person, is justly esteemed one of the 
most distinguished women of her time. In 1794, he introduced into Congress 
a series of resolutions on the subject of commerce with foreign nations, based 
о а previous report, made by Mr. Jefferson. Не ever after continued to act 
with the republican party, and in 1797 retired from Congress, and accepted a 
set in the Virginia Legislature. Here, in 1798, he made a report оп the 
Шеп and sedition laws of Mr. Adams, which has since been regarded as the 
text-book of State-righta. 

In 1801, Mr. Madison was appointed Secretary of State by Mr. Jefferson, 
which important post he occupied during the whole of Mr. Jefferson’s admin- 
istration, and succeeded him as President, in 1809, having been nominated and 
elected by the democratic party. In the third year of his administration, the 
commercial difficulties which had for a long time existed between Great Britain 
and the United States broke out into open rupture, and war was declared by 
Congress against the mother country. Mr. Madison was strongly opposed to 
this extreme measure, and it was only upon the urgent persuasion of the lead- 
ing members of his party, that he, at last, yielded his consent. Shortly after, 
he was re-nominated and elected to the Presidency. 

The causes and events of this war have been too often, and too frequently 
discussed, as well in books and histories as in the journals of the day, to render 
necessary any elaborate notice of it. Sufficeit to say, that Mr. Madison showed 
his willingness to conclude it, honorably, on the first occasion, in consequence 
of which a treaty of peace was signed in Ghent, in the month of December, 
1814. This war has been made the occasion of an infinite amount of vituperation 
between rival politicians and party journalists; and it was, at one time, deemed 
sufficient to destroy the political prospects of any public man, if the odium could 
only be fastened upon him of having been opposed to the war. Buta juster and 
more humane sentiment now prevails, and men no longer pretend to see peculiar 
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evidences of patriotism in a disposition to cut one's neighbor's throst, or to burn 
and pillage his house. 

During this war of 1812, the British forces advanced to Washington, and 
captured the public buildings of the general government, burning them to the 
ground. Mr. Madison and several of his officers narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of the enemy, and saved themselves only by a precipitate flight. 
This circumstance was made, at the time, a subject of ridicule by the opponents 
of the administration, in which Mr. Madison was very unjustly made to share. 
But so tenacious is a joke,a nickname, or a ludicrous embarrassinent to a great 
man, that it sticks to him forever. 

After the establishment of peace, which was hailed with sincere joy by the 
people of all parties, agriculture and commerce began sensibly to revive ; but the 
interests of manufactures drooped for want of adequate government protection. 
After serious deliberation, Mr. Madison embraced the views of the protection- 
ists. At the ваше time, he changed his opinions on the subject of a national 
bank, and signed the bill incorporating the bank of the United States, in 1816, 
although he had opposed the charter of the old bank as unconstitutional, and 
had, in 1815, returned to Congress the bill for the re-charter of the old bank. 

Mr. Madison was sixty-six years of age when he retired from public life to 
his beautiful seat of Montpelier, Orange county, Virginia, where the remain- 
der of his days was passed in peaceful and domestic pleasures. In 1829, he 
was sent to the State Convention to revise the Constitution of Virginia, and for 
several years acted in the capacity of Visitor and Rector of the University of 
Virginia. Besides, he was president of an agricultural society, before which he 
delivered an address still celebrated for its beauty, eloquence, and practical ideas. 
Mr. Madison died on the 28th of June, 1836, at the age of eighty-five years. 
He was mourned sincerely by the whole nation, and his grateful countrymen 
conferred upon him, as an ever-enduring token of their love and respect, and 
as an acknowledgment of his great services to his country, the proud title of 
the Father of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
THE ANALYSIS AND GROUPING OF THE SOCIAL FACULTIES. 


Ax article in the January number showed the inimitable philosophical 
beauty manifested in the location of the various groups of the phrenolo- 
gical faculties. We propose now to apply that law more in detail to the 
social affections. 

Amarrvensss is located between and behind the middle of the ears, the 
farthest back and lowest down of all the organs, on the very borders be- 
tween the body below and brain above, in order that it may transmit both 
the physiology and mentality to unborn generations, It is adapted to 
those means chosen by the Author of our being for the continuance of the 
species, and creates CONJUGAL LOYE. Its influence upon the mind is just 
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like its position in the brain, namely, passizar. It lies at the bottom of 
the other faculties, and exercises upon them an influence akin to that ex- 
erted by the foundation upon the superstructure. As the motive power 
and stimulus of the other faculties, the lever with which to move them, it 
probably has no equal. Uncombined with the higher faculties, its exercise 
is gross, and this corresponds with its inferior and posterior position in the 
brain. But when combined with, and sanctified and directed by, the 
higher faculties, its influence upon character and society is fundamental and 
all-powerful. In short, the analogy between its function and location is 
perfect 

But it was created for a specific purpose, and that purpose is the pro- 
duction of orrsprine. Accordingly it requires the conjoint exercise of 
PuiLoPRoGzNrTIVENESS, which, adapted to the infantile condition of our 
race—to the fact that man enters the world in a condition incapable of 
caring for himself, and therefore requiring parental aid—takes the pro- 
ducts of Amativeness and rears them to maturity. Moreover, in the econ- 
omy of our nature, conjugal love greatly promotes parental affection, and 
parental love enhances conjugal. The fact is both unmistakable and at- 
tested by the experience of all husbands and wives who love each other, 
that in proportion as they love each other will they love their mutual off- 
spring, while love for their offspring promotes love for each other. In 
fact, many husbands and wives are bound together almost exclusively by 
their regard for their offspring. ‘hat is, in the economy of our nature 
the action of Philoprogenitiveness enhances that of Amativeness, while 
that of Amativeness greatly promotes that of Philoprogenitiveness. And, 
accordingly, these two organs are located sipe by вІрЕ, in order that they 
may act and re-act upon each other with the greater facility. Is there 
not a philosophical beauty in locating Philoprogenitiveness by the side of 
Amativeness, which stamps this science as the workmanship of Infinite 
Contrivance? Some means are employed by nature for causing parental 
love to enhance conjugal, and conjugal parental, and what means as likely 
or as efficacious as this juxtaposition of their organs ? 

These family relations also require a novusg or place in which to exer- 
cise the domestic affections, and accordingly Inaanrrivenzss, the home- 
loving and providing instinct, is located directly over Philoprogenitiveness, 
the express office of which is, to provide such home. Із not its position, 
then, in accordance with its office? Нот strong the disposition in those 
who have a family, to have а home, either by ownership or by rent! 
They do not feel that they caw live without it. Now why should tho 
family relations во powerfully provoke this home-craving any more than 
intellect, or taste, or benevolence, or the other feelings? Solely because 
Inhabitiveness is located py тнк втрк of Philoprogenitiveness, so that the 
action of the latter provokes that of the former by proximity of location 
more than that of the organs situated farther off. 
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Directly above Amativeness, and alongside of Philoprogenitiveness, is 
an organ called Union ron Lirz, adapted to the parrine principle. The 
requisition for this pairing is obvious. Philoprogenitiveness creates in 
each parent a love for its own children, greater than for other children, 
and especially imposes upon them the duty to take more especial care of 
their own than of other people's children. Since, therefore, two parents 
are required in the production of every child, and since the care of both 
father and mother is indispensable in its proper education, it becomes ne- 
cessary for all the children of either of these parents to be BY THE OTHER, 
else endless confusion in their education would ensue, from two parents 
pairing together to produce a given child, and then each pairing with an- 
other in the production of other children, and with still another in the 
production of others. Even second marriages are less favorable in this 
respect. Stepmothers cannot possibly be as good to the children of an- 
other mother as to their own. And if so slight a deviation from this prin- 
ciple produces such disastrous results as are often seen, how incalculable 
the evils consequent on the perpetual and promiscuous re-pairing of pa- 
rents. 

Of course, this pairing principle requires to be employed in conjunction, 
not with Acquisitiveness, or Ideality, or Intellect, or any of the other fac- 
ulties, but only with Amativeness, and hence it is placed by the side of 
Amativeness, and also by the side of Philoprogenitiveness, and partly be- 
tween the two, a principle inimitably beautiful, when taken in conjunction 
with its function, and that of the other social faculties. 

The consummation of these social ties requires that they should be ex- 
ercised in conjunction with FRIENDSHIP. Man was made for society. In- 
tercourse with his fellow-men excites and sharpens up all his other facul- 
ties. Such friendly intercourse is doubly beneficial, and absolutely indis- 
pensahle in the family. Accordingly, ApnrsivENEss, the congregating 
instinct, and author of all friendship, is located by the side of Union for 
Life, and joins Philoprogenitiveness and Inhabitiveness, in order, thereby, 
to bind the whole family together in one common bond of pure domestic 
attachment. The wife desires her husband to be her very best FRIEND, ав 
well as her husband, and so with the husband as regards his wife, and so 
with children and their parents, and parents and their children, and hence 
the matchless beauty of this principle, for Adhesiveness is not only located 
in this domestic group, but, as it were, ABovg them all, that it may over- 
shadow and cement them all. 

One other point deserves notice, namely, the cEwTRAL organ of this 
group, taken in conjunction with its office. For what end were all these 
social elements created? What is their rationale, or the office in the ani- 
mal economy, which they subserve? The continuance of the race, of 
conrse. In other words, omrtpREN. That is, progeny is the central func- 
tion, not of Amativeness merely, but of Union for Life, and of Inhabitive- 
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ness and Adhesiveness as well as of Philoprogenitiveness. In other words, 
the entire central group has for its one central end and object, offspring, 
and nothing else. Or thus, as children constitute the one central function 
of the whole social group, the pivot around which all the other domestic 
ties revolve, the rationale for which they were all created, the one cardinal 
end which they all subserve, so Philoprogenitiveness is the central organ 
of the social group, just as its function is the central function of the do- 
mestic faculties. And this law of the central function applies to each of 
the other groups, as we shall show in subsequent articles. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 


А NEW, BUT EFFECTUAL PREVENTIVE OF CRIME. 


No preceding age compares with the present in the number and im- 
portance of those moral problems now upon the tapis for solution. Among 
these, the proper mode of TREATING СЕІМІХАІЗ claims paramount rank, 
That the present method of preventing badness, and promoting goodness, 
by fines, imprisonment, and death, is most horrible in itself, as well as in- 
capable of effecting those results, is most certain—so certain, that the 
more men are punished, the worse they become. Prison-discipline socie- 
ties are urging a humane mode of treatment; while phrenologists very 
justly argue, that criminals should be put under моклі AND SANATORY 
regimen, calculated to develop the higher faculties, and remove frenzied 
excitement from the propensities. That the latter two are each making 
rapid strides upon the present punitive method is obvious, yet that they 
do not cover the тунок ground is equally so. Far better for criminals 
and society if the former were treated upon these principles. But we write 
this article to propound a still веттек method for obviating vice and pro- 
moting virtue, namely, KEEPING A TENDER PARENTAL WATCH OVER THOSE 
PREDISPOSED TO GO ASTRAY. By a law of nature, whatever is weak seeks 
support, and leans upon what is stronger—a law which applies equally to 
mind, and causes those whose intellects are defective, or whose moral tone 
is weak, to lean upon the judgments of those more intellectual than them- 
selves, and to put themselves under the restraining influences of the moral. 
An illustrative anecdote: A man naturally predisposed to steal was caught 
pilfering tools from his employer, in whose confidence he had till then stood 
very high. Compelled reluctantly to suspect his guilt, this employer 
watched him, until he could fasten the crime home upon him, and then calling 
him aside, addressed him somewhat thus: ** Frieud, my confidence you have 
always had, yet have now abused. You have laid yourself liable to a 
state’s-prison conviction; but although in my power, I will not arraign 
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you before the law, partly on your own account, and partly on account of your 
family.” Неге the criminal plead earnestly not to be exposed, and promised а 
thorough reformation, adding that his propensity to theft was so strong, that 
he found it next to impossible to restrain himself, but that he had taken the 
things, not because he needed them, for he had no earthly use for them, but 
from an innate disposition to take what belonged to others, and that he would 
give the world to beable to control this thievish propensity. The employer re- 
plied: *I will help you control it. Hereafter I will watch over you, not 
аз а police officer would watch a suspected burglar, but with a fatherly 
eye, which has for its object rather to help you govern those feelings than 
to arrest you if detected. When this disposition comes over you, think of 
me." Тһе result was, that this natural thief put himself under the moral 
guidance or restraint of this employer, and was thereby enabled, for many 
years, to keep down this propensity. Finally this employer gave up his 
business and removed to Texas, while the poor ,man dismissed to engage 
in other pursuits, finding it next to impossible to govern himself without 
this foreign aid, FOLLOWED HIS OLD EMPLOYER TO Texas, and begged him 
to give him something to do for his living, “Simply because,” said he, 
“ your influence over me is amply sufficient to keep me from stealing; but 
without such influence, I feel that I cannot stand alone.” 

The point of this fact is this. Just as long as this thief was under the 
influence of that loved employer, so long this thievish disposition was held 
in check by the moral force swayed over him in conjunction with his own 
will, but that removed, bis will proved insufficient. 

This fact illustrates the only true mode of preventing vice. Hence 
every man predisposed to any sort of crime, should seek out and put him- 
self under the moral protection of some good man, requesting him to 
watch his steps, advise with him, and help him to strengthen his resolu- 
tions, and thus keep him in check. And every good man and woman 
should also seek out some one or more weak brothers or sisters over whom 
to exert this moral force. If this principle were generally adopted, it 
. would be perfectly efficacious as a preventor of vice. Even now, imper- 
fectly as it is exercised, very few who have a loving wife, or parents, or 
friends, commit overt acts of wickedness. Our criminals are generally 
those who are friendless, and therefore lawless, and have no moral staff 
upon which to lean. 

To ohtain and maintain this moral force over those predisposed to sin of 
any kind, is perfectly easy. Nothing is requisite but to approach them in 
the spirit of love and goodness. They seek such protection, just as the 
chicken seeks the protection and wings of its mother, Such men are 
easily led, if properly approached. Of this the Washingtonian movement 
furnishes a striking illustration. It was this very principle we are present- 
ing which, in virtue of its own inherent power, enabled the Washingtoni- 
ans to drag from the burning curse those victims of intemperance almost 
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consumed by “fire water," and it will have just as efficacious an influence 
in reforming every species of vice. As long as the reformed Washingto- 
nian feels that others are interested in him, and that, if he falls, he will 
wound the feelings of those good friends, it is almost impossible for him 
to yield himself up to the beastly appetite, and few, if any, would have 
fallen if they had been thus duly watched till they became strong enough 
to walk of themselves. Mark the manner in which that movement com- 
menced. Several liquor drinkers clubbed together, and pledged their mu- 
tual faith to each other that they would drink no more, and though no one 
of them possessed, separately, the power to govern himself, yet, by band- 
ing themselves together, в sufficient moral force was created to enable them 
all to resist this besetting sin. And they then extended this moral power 
over their friends, until it spread throughout the land. 

To apply this law to tobacco chewing and smoking. If there should be 
any acquainted with each other, in a place, who wish to abandon this prnc- 
tice, let them seek one another out, and express to each other their desire 
to quit this vile and polluting practice, and each agree to watch over the 
other, and sustain each other while becoming weaned from the narcotic 
stimulant, and such will be far more likely to hold out than if they resolved, 
separately, to themselves, for, in the former case, a powerful feeling of em- 
ulation and honor is at work. They feel that they would disgrace them- 
selves, and break their faith, if they returned to their former habits. Es- 
pecially if all the tobacco chewers in a given town could be persuaded to 
come into п like measure, how much more easy for all to wean each other 
in concert than for each one to break off alone. Tobacco consumers who 
would reform, please try the efficacy of this movement, and, suiting the 
action to the word, I offer myself as a receiver of all those pledges which 
may be sent me by letter, and thus watch over any of my readers who 
are willing to swear off. How many of you will send in your names as 
pledges to such a resolution ? 

Of swearing, the same general practice holds true. But 1 need not | 
particularize. So it is of sudden anger. Let two peevish, fretful per- 
sons—husbands and wives, for example—who occasionally lose temper to- 
ward their children, or toward each other, wish to break themselves and 
each other of so uncomfortable and pain-causing a habit, reach out your 
hands, and say to each other, Henceforth let us endeavor to govern this 
petulant and fault-finding disposition, and aid each other in supporting a 
similar resolution, You have little idea of the ease with which, under 
such circumstances, this exceedingly troublesome habit could be entirely 
obviated. Yet understand it as an indispensable condition, that this moral 
watching must be performed with the utmost TENDERNESS, as well as воы- 
стторк for the weak brother or sister. Censure breaks the magnetic 
spell. They must be bound together in the ties of moral interest in each 
other. They must watch each other, as a mother would guard her son 
against vicious predispositions. 
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Especially do these remarks apply with peculiar force to young men 
who are straying from under parental influence, and forming bad habits. 
Reader, know you such a young man? Can you not be to him in the 
hour of temptation а father? Апа can you not ingratiate yourself into 
his filial regards, and after obtaining his promise to reform, support him 
by your moral force in keeping that promise? He wants encouragement. 
Whisper that encouragement in his ear. He requires occasionally prompt- 
ing to goodness, and warning against the evil tendency, perhaps against 
some influences he has scarcely noticed. If his resolution should fail, do 
not chide him or give up the ship, but let im understand that you are 
just as ready to enter upon a second trial as if he had not proved faithless 
in the former one, and practice the doctrine of the just Christian, which 
requires that we should forgive offences, not simply seven times, but seventy 
times seven. And if every young man in the land had some such fatherly 
and motherly watching over him, the next generation would see every 
criminal a good man—good in the inner core of his soul, and working in 
every conjunction with the good, for the improvement of society, instead 
of, as now, for its overthrow. Nor need any good man be confined to а 
single sinner ; for that moral influence requisite to sustain one man just as 
easily sustains a thousand, and in fact the more so, because each of this 
thousand can exert a like restraining influence over each other. Do good 
in this manner if you would imitate the example of Нім who went about 
doing good. The course of Mr. John Augustus, of Boston, who gives 
bonds for the good behavior of criminals, illustrates this principle. If 
this influence can be exerted by each sex over the other, it becomes stil] 
more effectual and pleasurable. Thus, if a young man who is pure, should 
put himself under the moral influence of sister, or mother, or prospective 
companion, he would find it comparatively easy to lead a life of purity, 
while those guardian spirits strove with his to stem the torrent of depravity. 

To apply this matter to one of the most noted of all reforms, and yet 
one of the most difficult of accomplishment, that of over-eating. Proba- 
bly not a single reader but is conscious of eating more than nature re- 
quires, and thereby not only impairing health, but of also withdrawing 
energy from head to the stomach, in order to assist in discharging the load 
and labor. То all such I give this advice, Associate together, and make 
it your mutual business to guard yourselves and each other against this 
error. If any should commit this sin, so far from casting him overboard, 
watch over him the more closely. Husbands might watch over their 
wives, and wives their husbands, and they can say to each other, “ Now 
we will not have such tempting luxuries, lest we over-eat,” and thus mu- 
tually hold up each other's hands in this arduous work. 

This law applies to every thing. To particularize further is not neces- 
sary, because every mind will naturally run it out, in all its detailed appli- 
cations, in the every-day affairs of life. Whoever has a single error, if he 
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would break himself off, let him thus seek out a kind of spiritual father, 
under whose moral tone he may place himself, and follow his advice, and 
look to him whenever temptation makes its assault. 

But the most important feature of this moral force is, to encourage 
these moral delinquents till they themselves can resist their easily besetting 
sins. And if they will only try to induce them to do their best, they will 
probably govern themselves better than they expect, for, to the human 
mind, there is nothing like encouragement. The mule that could not be 
driven by blows, was easily encouraged to join in the race. Mankind love 
to persuade, and be persuaded, particularly in the line of their better judg- 
ment and feelings. And the more thorough-going the application of this 
principle, the greater its power of doing good. Let, then, criminal law- 
yers, judges, and statutes go to the dogs. They are powerless for good, 
as far as the prevention of vice is concerned, the only end at which they 
aim. But let those who would reform mankind learn, from the principle 
involved: in this article, how to exert an incalculable influence for good, 
which they can all exert. And, finally, let every man, woman, and child 
become a kind of moral guide to every other, and each watching with anx- 
ious solicitude over the other, and notifying them of any predilections in 
their conduct. Both will strengthen the resolution and will of the other. 
And especially, let all public men endeavor to bind all in the common cords 
of brotherhood and love. Let ministers be thus the guardian spirits over 
their flocks ; authors and writers over their readers, and all over each 
other. 

Finally, readers of the Journal, and our other works, and all who have 
been converted to the phrenological faith Бу our instrumentality—whether 
by lectures, books, examinations, or conversation—the mental and -moral 
relations we sustain to you are somewhat parental. Since we have been 
the means of opening to you a great moral and intellectual fountain, have 
tendered the cup of truth, and you have drank therefrom, we would fain 
inspire in you the determination to шук v» to the truth you have imbibed, 
and follow, in practice, the moral light thus unveiled. These precious 
truths, put in practice, would incalculably promote your physical perfec- 
tion and moral progress. Will you not make us your “father and moth- 
er," and pledge yourselves to pur IN PRACTIOE ALL these truths. To do 
this, no formal pledge is necessary, except in your own minds. Do you 
sign that pledge mentally, and lean on us as your spiritual centre or sup- 

ort. 
d The idea embodied in this article is that on which the ** American Phre- 
nological Society” is based. One of its features is, that it shall thus be a 
kind of mutual prompter of all its members to live up to the require- 
ments of Phrenology апа Physiology, as far as they understand them. 
Cannot this feature of the science be rendered of incalculable service in 
provoking one another to love and good works ? 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 


DUALITY OF THE MIND, WITH A CRITIQUE ON ''80UL, INSTINCT, AND LIFE." 


* A Discourse on the Soul and Instinct Physiologically distinguished from Material- 
iem. By Martin Paine, A.M., M.D., etc." 


Тик above is the title of n discourse delivered to the students of the 
medical department of the University of New York, introductory to the 
course of lectures on the institutes of medicine and materia medica, annu- 
ally delivered by Professor Paine. It was published by the students a» 
originally spoken, but, “although addressed to medical gentlemen, the 
author was advised that it is equally applicable to other classes of society, 
and urged to supply an opportunity for its general circulation.” Conse- 
quently, it has been enlarged and amended, and a handsomely printed 
12mo of 230 pages is the result. 

'The mission of Professor Paine is the promulgation of a life power or 
vital principle, sur e&NERIs. No matter what the name of the work of his 
before you, the vital principle is the main thought of the book. On every 
opposing system his mighty Thor hammer, as Carlyle would say, falls 
crushingly and unremittingly. “Soul, Instinct, and Life" gives him full 
play, and he uses the opportunity accordingly. Yet let not the public de- 
ceive themselves; the doctor writes not for them, but always for the pro- 
fession. Не would scorn to raise his lance against even the squire, the 
neophyte of chivalry; it is only the full-blown knight, him with gilded 
apurs, that he wishes to encounter. “But he will not suffer this edition to 
go forth without expressing his objection to popularizing works upon med- 
ical topics, and even upon physiology, in its ordinary acceptation.” 
Strangely enough, too, and within six lines of the foregoing, he adds in his 
preface, "that he is actuated by the belief that no subject can offer 
greater interest to the human family.” 

But it is not for this we have noticed the work. Every man is entitled 
to his own opinion, and credit is due to him who honestly expresses it. 
The doctor has strayed into our domain. His Thor hammer is heard ring- 
ing in our locality. Not content with dealing death-blows to physiologi- 
cal chemistry and humoralism, he finds it necessary to adduce facts against 
Phrenology in building up his hypothesis of the separate natures of soul, 
instinct, and life. To the ordinary reader his work is nearly unintelligible, 
as he manfully states it was intended for the profession, and even they will 
find it difficult of digestion; but as all can understand an assertion like the 
following, on which his theory is built, we will make a few comments upon 
it. “Certain properties of the soul, as reason and reflection, or THOSE 
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ELEMENTS WHICH CONSTITUTE THE REASONING PART, ACT IN GREATER INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE BRAIN than has been supposed by any physiologist. 
Тнв CONCLUSION І SUSTAIN BY CERTAIN DIRECT Facts.” It must be ob- 
served that the small capitale are our own. We will now give the principal 
of these facts for which the doctor refers to his “ Commentaries," from 
which we will take them direct. 

“ A lad aged eleven years had a kick from a horse, which fractured the 
os frontis (forehead bone). In two hours after he recovered every faculty 
of his mind, and they continued vigorous for six weeks, or to within an 
hour of his death, which took place on the forty-third day. He sat up 
every day; often walked to tbe window; frequently laughed at the gam- 
bols of the boys in the streets. On dissection, in presence of other physi- 
cians, the place of the skull previously occupied by the right anterior and 
middle lobes of the cerebrum, presented a perfect cavity, filled with sero- 
purulent matter, the lobes having been destroyed by suppuration. ТЬе 
third lobe was much disorganized. The left hemisphere was in a state of 
RAMOILLISSEMENT (softening) down to the corpus callosum. Stranger relates 
a case where no cerebral symptoms took place til witbin a year after a 
blow on the head, when the patient suddenly died with coma (stupor). 
Теп or twelve ounces of pus were found in the brain, and the vertebral 
canal was filled with the same fluid. The celebrated Saussaure was 
afflicted with extensive disorganization of the brain for the space of five 
years, without any sensible alteration of the intellectual powers. In an- 
other case, from a slight blow on the head, the whole middle lobe of the 
brain was found in a state of schirrus forty years afterward.” 

A story is told of an Indian and a farmer going out hunting. After a 
hard day’s travel, they only shot a turkey and an owl. As the agree- 
ment, on starting, was to divide evenly the proceeds of the day’s spoil, the 
farmer said to the Indian, when they arrived home, “ You can take your 
choice; let me have the turkey and you take the owl, or suppose you take 
the owl and I take the turkey.” ‘ But,” said the Indian, after a moment'a 
thought, ** why you по talk turkey to me at all?” Now, with respect to 
his opponents, Professor Paine takes the position of the farmer; he will 
not view the matter except through his own telescope. His critique oa 
the writings of Louis, in the same ** Commentaries," is a masterly specimen 
of close logical reasoning, and we can imagine him as a phrenologist apply- 
ing the same powers on a review of his own facts. ‘Such cases," he 
would say, “prove the direct opposite of what you wish, for they show 
ignorance by their looseness. The duality of the brain is undoubted, not 
only from the analogy of the other organs of animal life, as the eyes, ears, 
limbs, etc., by the double character of the germ of the brain in the foetus, 
but also from the anatomy of the organ itself. All the phrenological or- 
gans are double, and although the instances are numerous in which the 
mind has remained clear аһа entire to the last, when one hemisphere of 
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the brain has been destroyed, or in such a state of structural alteration 
that a healthy function was impossible, THERE ARE NO CASES ON RECORD, 
though such have been diligently searched for, in which, to use the words 
of Solly, *the mental faculties have remained undisturbed when the dis- 
organization has extended to both sides of the brain." Even in the case 
cited of the lad kicked by a horse, the left cavity was found entire, the 
softening being easily accounted for after death by the gradual wearing 
out of life, as over-driven animals rapidly putrefy when killed. Besides, 
who is to judge whether the mind is entire or not? There are upward 
of forty faculties, and ability to sit up, laugh, etc., does not prove the ex- 
ercise of the whole. 

-As we do not care to trench on ground that has frequently been gone 
over in the Journal, we are content with what has been adduced to show 
the utter fallacy of such attempts to disprove Phrenology, for to it aloge 
they owe their explanation. Many cases similar to those of William Ten- 
nant, of New Jersey, are on record, where all previous knowledge was ut- 
terly lost in consequence of a blow on the head or by sickness, and on re- 
covery the alphabet had to be learned and the spelling-book once more 
conned over, when, suddenly, after months of forgetfulness, memory re- 
turned as perfectly as before, and the educated man instantaneously ru- 
placed the tyro. Only by the supposition of a double brain can such in- 
stances be accounted for. The practical phrenologist finds the majority of 
heads uneven in development, an organ on the one side being often a size 
or two larger than the other. | 

Dr. Brigham, in his work on the brain, remarks, that “ Pathology teaches 
us that the integrity of one hemisphere of the brain is alone sufficient for 
the manifestation of the mental powers. We might multiply proof to any 
extent, that when only one hemisphere of the brain is diseased, even to a 
great degree, the intellectual functions may remain undisturbed." He 
also quotes а case from Lacroix, where, from birth, there was no nervous 
matter in both anterior lobes of the cerebrum, its place being supplied by a 
collection of transparent serum. Ап English writer, commenting on this 
case, remarks, that “If the opinion which assigns to the anterior lobes of 
the brain the privilege of presiding over the higher intellectual operations 
needed any new confirmation, it would find a powerful argument in this 
experiment of nature, more valuable for physiology than any vivisections 
of the anatomist! This physical condition was accompanied, not by a per- 
version, but by an almost entire nullity of the intellect and moral func- 
tions." 

Having examined the value of the “facts by which Professor Paine sus- 
tains his assertion of the intellect in independence of the brain," it will not 
be necessary to take much trouble in criticising the separateness of the 
soul, instinct, and life, as, the foundation swept away, the superstructure 
must of course follow. In his style of thinking and writing, the professor 
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has evidently more affinity with the German than the American mind. 
He is also much appreciated by his fellow-transatlantic laborers, who 
have made him a member of the Royal Verein fur Heilkunde in Preussen, 
the only American thus honored. His work on Life, in opposition to Lie- 
big, has also been translated by them, “Ihave (says he) the satisfaction of 
knowing that my examination of this matter (Liebig’s theory) has met with 
the most distinguished approval, and that it has been clothed in the German 
language at the very door of the Reformer.” Тһе teachings of Jesus 
Christ were rejected, although the very essence of purity and truth, and 
an opposite doctrine cherished ‘at the very door of the Reformer.” 


ARTICLE XXV. 


DEBATE IN CRANIUM.—8ECOND SESSION. BY N. BIZER. 
Continued from page 56. 


Tur house having assembled, agreeably to adjournment in February, 
Firmness in the chair, the question on the passage of the resolution intro- 
duced by Acquisrrrvengss was called up, being the order of the day. 
Acquisitrvensss called for the reading of the resolution, which EveNTUAL- 
ттү, the secretary, read as follows : 

* Resolved, That this family will, forthwith, repair to the coast of California, 
on the Pacific ocean, and spend some two or three years in the accumulation of 
gold, which is reported to be so profusely scattered throughout that vast region.” 


Inuaeitivenrss moved to reconsider the vote by which all further de- 
bate was cut off, as several members had not been heard on the question, 
particularly his three friends forward of him. The motion being support- 
ed by several who had taken a part in the debate, 1% was carried without 
division, although the chairman accused the house of instability in reversing 
one of its own decisions, and had hoped it would have been a tie vote, 
that he might have had the pleasure of sustaining the former decision by 
his casting vote, The question being open for discussion, CowoENTRATIVE- 
кевв rose and said: 

“T have serious objections against going to California, notwithstanding 
all the glowing descriptions of its richmess with which members ‘ have 
been pleased to solace themselves and the house.’ In the firet place, we 
are now doing a thriving business ; every member knows his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and it is exceedingly unpleasant to be changing from one kind 
of business to another, even though there is & possibility of increased profits. 
It is а safe and wise maxim that ‘the rolling stone gathers no moss,’ 
which it would be well for Acquisrrivenzss, the mover of the resolution, 
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to remember. Just think of the inconvenience of closing up our opera- 
tions here, and breaking up all the associations of ten years' straightfor- 
ward business, and the chances and changes which will attend our removal 
to the mines; then the restless, fugitive life we must lead, digging a week 
here, and a day there, and constantly being opening new “ placers,” and never 
feeling a fixedness of condition, or oneness of action. For my part, give 
me a sure and steady business, though the profits for a given day be less; 
it is ultimately preferable to that versatile life, that Jack-at-all-trades mode 
of being, which is, to-day a feast, and to-morrow a famine. Let us look 
around us, and mark those who commenced life with us, and, in nine cases 
in ten, it will be found that those who have been deaf to the siren song 
of ‘Lo, here! and lo, there! is a chance for sudden wealth,’ have, in the 
end, been most prosperous. І go against this versatile mode of life. If 
we conclude to go to California, let us resolve to make it our permanent 
place of abode and business. Let us quit, forever, our present vocation, 
and become miners in earnest, if we can find а place where we can have a 
steady life. These are a few of my reasons, and I will now proceed to 
give at length my views on"— 

“ Мг, Chairman,” interrupted Inprvipuaurry, “I am tired of this prosy 
discussion, let us have some variety ; let us hear the particulars of this en- 
terprise ; let us have the route described, the objects of interest on the 
way, the varieties and changes we shall see, and the fine opportunity we shall 
have for the enjoyment of a versatile life. For my part, the more new 
scenes are presented, the better I shall like it. Although I care little for 
' the shining dust, I think it would be rare amusement for me to peer into 

the crevices and chinks of the rocks, and among the sands of the Sacra- 
mento, and show to the other members the glittering ore, for besides being 
useful to the rest, I should like to see them scratch for the lucre. I am 
weary of this monotonous life which the member last up so much admires, 
and I hope the other members will express their sentiments, and that the 
speeches will be short, and have in them the spice of variety. І beg par- 
don for interrupting, but really I felt, when the last member, having made 
а long speech, proposed to give his views at length, that I was doing the 
house a favor to interrupt him, for he would have consumed the whole 
day, had he been allowed to proceed." 

APPROBATIVENESS took the floor, and, with a smiling face, a most profound 
obeisance to the chair and the several sections of the house, proceeded, in a 
conciliatory and winning manner, to say, “ I have heard with interest and, 
I trust, profit, the learned and eloquent remarks of the honorable members 
who have discussed this question so profoundly, and although I may not 
be able to shed any light on a subject which has been illuminated by such 
transcendent abilities, yet, with the leave of the chair, I will offer some 
suggestions, which seem to me of vital importance. I am not disposed 
to find the least fault with the course or opinions of any member, and 
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hope my remarks, as I believe they will, may meet with general favor. 
Like the last member, I care little for gold for its own sake, but it must be 
npparent that there are many elegancies of life which our present income 
and business are inadequate to provide. Do we not see thousands around 
us who are able to live in fine houses, have their carriages and servants, 
and move in the upper circles? they can dress finely, give elegant and 
costly parties, teach their children all the accomplishments of high life, and 
are caressed and smiled upon by the whole community. (Here 1рклтлтү 
clapped his hands with great satisfaction, and Acquisrrivengss and Cav- 
TIOUSNESS shook their heads, and looked sour.) АП we need is gold to 
give us caste in society. ‘ Now, there is none so poor as to do us rever- 
ence.’ We hold no offices—our names are not announced in the public 
prints, except to advertise our plebeian, musty goods, and when we die, a 
bare record of our death, and the plainest slab at our graves, will tell the 
world that we have lived. Give us gold, and we can make society vocal 
with опг names. Posts of honor will be left to our own selection; bright 
eyes, and wreathing smiles, and jeweled hands will welcome our approach, 
and instead of the humdrum of our present mode of life, we can revel in 
a universal holiday. A gorgeous palace in tbe city for winter, a chaste 
and beautiful villa in the country for summer, enjoyed, at intervals, with 
Saratoga, Rockaway, and Newport, which would be enlivened by our pres- 
ence, shall compensate us all for the temporary privations in the gold 
mines, such as a hungry stomach, wet and weary limbs, blistered back, 
sun-burned face, and a few rheumatic pains, and other things which Cav- 
TIOUSNESS has expanded to the magnitude of mountains. Besides, Horz and 
ManvELovsNEss encourage me to believe that this is only a part of the ad- 
vantages which will accrue to us by means of this enchanting expedition. 

* My worthy friend at my side, who has had much experience in direct- 
ing large enterprises, and in assuming the responsibilities of his own, and 
other people's business, should by all means be consulted. If we go, I 
desire especially, that he have the lead of the company, and he may count 
on my sympathy and assistance." Whereupon SzLr-EerrzM, with meas- 
ured dignity and unbending gravity, rose and said— 

* Mr. Chairman—I rise, sir, at this stage of the debate, to give мт 
opinion, the correctness of which must be apparent to all. Iam decid- 
edly in favor of going to the EL Donapo. I have long felt cramped іп 
my sphere of action. My elbow-room has always been unequal to my 
power. We want gold, as a means of power and independence. Let 
us have bank stocks, railroad stocks, and be owners of factories and mon- 
eyed corporations, that our power in the world may be felt. Thousands 
of lazy drones there are, in society, who ought to be made to know a mas- 
ter, and be compelled to earn their bread, and the means of living de- 
cently. Give me the requisite amount of cash, and I will teach the world, 
through monopolies, the true position of those who are capable of wield- 
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ing command, and of those who are born to obey. Besides, I could do 
ten times as much as Benevolence and Veneration combined, with all their 
persuasion and simpering seriousness, toward reclaiming the world. I 
would break down all intemperance, sabbath-breaking, and profanity, and 
every form of vice, by the stern arm of positive law. I would make 
every man go to church, and pay to one order. І would allow but one 
party in politics. I would have no frivolity, but youth should imitate the 
dignity of age and experience. Offices should be filled by property-hold- 
ers and well-born persons ; and all babbling croakers for the rights of the 
lower classes should be taught their places. A few educated men could 
manage the church and state; while the stupid masses, who are only fit to 
work, should follow useful though subordinate occupations, and ‘leave the 
affairs of state to the governors thereof.’ I have held a consultation with 
Desrructiveness, and our deliberations were harmonious on this point. 
Give us the means, and we will reform the world by steam power. I am 
willing to assume the direction of the affairs of the journey and the enter- 
prise, and, by the aid of Locatrry to survey the route, with the assist- 
ance of such other subalterns as I may need, I will engage to carry the 
whole matter through successfully. But remember, I rule alone or not at 
all Му orders must be final, my decisions without appeal." 

ALIMENTIVENESS gained the floor, and said, “ I object to going into this 
wild region, unless ample means are devised to insure a full supply of 
food. If we must go on short allowance for years, and have miserable 
fare at that, I shall curse the gilded infatuation which excludes from me 
the fleshpots of a civilized home. If I were sure that we could have 
enough, even of coarse fare, while away, and that AcqvursrrivENESS, CAUS- 
ALITY, Cautiousness, and Conscrentiousxess would allow us after our re- 
turn full swing in the luxuries of upper-tendom—turtle soup, choice wines, 
and canvas-backs, etc., etc.—I would try to endure the self-denial, in hope 
of a better day to come ; but fearing their iron-faced rules of diet, I pre- 
fer to stay by the old crib while the fodder lasts; forif we become rich as 
Jews, we must be governed in purse by a Jew, and in our eating and drink- 
ing by a scrupulous dietetic Christian, Give me a sure living ; let us eat 
and drink, and ‘enjoy the good of our labor, for we know not as we 
wil ever return if we go. We may starve ourselves to acquire gold, 
and be ruled by a set of squeamisb tyrants after we return with our golden 
burden." 

CoNusTRUCTIVENESS obtained the floor, and remarked, “If it shall be re- 
solved to go, I suggest the propriety of instituting mechanical means to 
facilitate the mining operations. This idea of digging by MAIN BTRENOGTH, 
wlien, by mechanical advantages, ten times as much can be effected in a 
given time, appears to мк perfect nonsense. I differ essentially with Com- 
BATIVENESS and DrsrnucTivENEss, who prefer doing every thing by HARD 
LABOR. If they wil unite their өтпехотн and ENERGY with my sKILL, if 
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we cannot, like Archimedes, turn the world over, we can speedily untomb 
such portions of it as to bring to light ап abundance of its treasures. 
Rather than dig gold at a disadvantage, I would recommend establishing 
ourselves in mechanical business at San Francisco, and build houses, boats, 
or any thing that may be wanted by the people, and let others dig the 
gold who have no genius for other pursuits, while we can earn it in a more 
pleasant, and not less useful employment." 

Orper obtained the floor, and said, “I have listened to the various re- 
marks of members, and am really confused with their contradictory opin- 
ions, I care not what special object is sought in the enterprise, but insist 
on some definite line of action. І propose that a system of rules be drawn 
up, stating the object—the order of procedure—critically and specifically 
setting forth a regular method by which all our proceedings shall be gov- 
erned, from the day of embarkation until our return. Without this, we 
shall have no concert of action, and confusion and ultimate failure will be 
the result.” 

Concentratrvengss highly approved this proposition. 

CausaALITY obtained the floor, and said, “I have listened to the ar- 
guments of members, and been surprised at the different reasons they 
offer, on the one hand, for geing, and on the other, for staying at home. 
Each seems to take & narrow view, to be governed by his own personal 
feelings, without regard to general principles. Portions of what the ven- 
erable member, Cavtiovsyess, has said, and also the suggestions of Con- 
CENTRATIVENESS, deserve to be weighed in the light of cool reason. But 
while Cautioveness discusses the dark side—the dangers and difficulties— 
he does not count the chances, nor weigh the reasons, which may be urged 
in its favor. On the other hand, Horz, MangvELovsNEss, and А с`сівІ- 
TIVENESS view the most promising features which can possibly be present- 
ed, without seeming to regard any of those disadvantages and difficulties 
which, doubtless, hover around the enterprise. One class magnifies the 
fair side, the other the dark side. It will not be the part of wisdom to 
follow either party fully; each has truth, and each has error in their 
views of the subject. I propose to call on CarevLaTION to give us the 
estimates from the facts which Eventuauiry, the secretary, can furnish 
him." 

CaLovLATION consulted with EvgNTUALITY, and brought in the following 
estimate : 


Outfit for one year, and равзаре,.....................- $450 
Subsistence two уевгв,....,„............--...-..—--.-- 2,000 
Time, at home prices, two уейтв,..................-- 1,400 
Clothing to be bought in California... ................ 150 
Rotur,.:.. 20. so seas ewaesencsPocsse ss ree wees 350 

Total, $4,350 
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“ Thus,” resumed Causatity, “ we have, in round numbers, the sum of 
four thousand three hundred and fifty dollars, which must be paid in the 
event of going, whether we make any thing or not. (Cavriovsness was 
seen to tremble on his staff, and Acquisirivexess cast furtive glances 
around the room until he caught the smiling eye of Hort, the sinewy arm 
of CowBATIvENESS, and the cold, calm brow of Sktr-EsrkEM, when he re- 
sumed his composure.) Now it is a question whether, taking the risks 
into consideration, and the expenses of the enterprise, it would not be 
best to remain at home, and pursue our well-understood course of busi- 
ness, relying on the certainty of causes to produce the effects we have 
been accustomed to derive from our efforts. Again, the same amount of 
capital invested in western lands, an equal amount of labor, and one half 
the privations which must be endured in California, would yield, in the 
aggregate, аз much wealth, and more happiness. Many must necessarily 
fail of accumulating wealth in the gold regions, while not a few will linger 
in sickness, and it cannot be disputed that death will arrest many who 
would live to old age at home, because such essential changes in habit, 
diet, climate, etc., must be detrimental to the health, constitution, and life 
of thousands. I must hear better reasons than have been offered in favor 
of this scheme, before I record my vote in favor of the resolution.” 

LaxevaGz obtained the floor, and moved an adjournment, as he had 
not time to express his views fully. The house adjourned for one month. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
THE TEMPERAMENTS,—NO, П. 


Danret Lausznr, and the late Dixon Н. Lewis, were conspicuous ex- 
amples of the digestive in the Vital Temperament. Mr. Lewis, however, 
had a large share of the Mental, and was a man of much activity, and dis- 
tinguished for a strong and comprehensive judgment. 

This temperament needs to be trained with the utmost care, as its pre- 

dominance favors an excess of the animal. 
— Boys who have it largely developed, are likely to yield to animal desires 
—their strongest tendencies are to animal gratification. A boy with the 
Mental Temperament predominating, will be better pleased with a book ; 
the one with the digestive of the Vital, with the knife and fork. 

Men with the digestive, or abdominal, portion of the Vital predominat- 
ing, are, of all others, the most likely to drink to excess. When they 
make a bet upon any trifling affair, it is generally cigars, oysters, or intox- 
icating drinks. With men in whom the Mental predominates, it is gener- 
ally a book, or something of an intellectual nature. 
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The Vital Temperament needs to be guarded, and put under constant 
and wholesome restraint. In children, it naturally predominates, or should 
do во, if the order of nature is followed out. Itis necessary, in childhood 
and youth, to supply nutriment for growth, and to maintain the waste pro- 
duced by exercise, and to lay in a stock of vitality which shall withstand 
the demands of thought, care, mental and physical labor, in after years. 
If trained as they should be, few children would be thin and spare. 
Young men and women ought not to be pale, lean, and nervous; this 
should never be until they are old, according to the order of nature. If 
they are so, they should attribute it to the violation of some natural law— 
either by themselves or parents—for this would not be the case if the laws 
of the Vital and Muscular Temperaments were properly observed. Itis time 
enough for the bodily powers to fail, and the mental to become sublimated, 
when on the verge of the grave; when the active duties of life are nearly 
dead to us; when the period has arrived when our communion is more 
with spiritual than with material existence, and we are about ready to enter 
upon closer and more intimate relations with the Author of our being. 

The Vital Temperament can be diminished by proper attention to diet. 
Some food is particularly caleulated to replenish the blood, others the 
nerves, others the muscles, the bones,* etc., 

The day is not far distant when information on this vitally important 
subject will be far more minute and general than it now is. When works 
on Physiology are аз numerous, and as generally read as novels now are, 
mothers will know how to train children, and the generation thus trained 
will have been improved an hundred per cent., bodily and mentally. We 
shall have meN and women worthy of the name, in every respect, though 
mankind may go on without this knowledge, and without this training, as 
long as they choose; but it will never cease to be true, that the really 
strong and excellent man or woman—and by that I mean strong according 
to the original capacity or endowment of nature—is во, because of the just 
balance established and maintained between the Vital, Muscular, and Men- 
tal Temperaments. To the extent that, from any cause whatever, this bal- 
ance is imperfect, is the character despoiled of its just power, beauty, 
proportion, and grace. 

Women are not zpUcATED to be мотнквв. What they learn is mainly 
by actual experience, and at the cost of опе, two, or three children; and 
as now educated, never find out but by accident, or bitter experience. 
They are not taught to understand the laws by which they should be 
guided, and hence the amount of suffering and embarrassment they en- 
dure. They lose children which they would not lose if they knew how to 
feed, clothe, and treat them. On the death of their children they mourn 


* For full information on this subject, I would refer the inquirer to a work on “ Food 
and Diet," also tbe “ Physiology of Digestion,” by Andrew Combe, published by 
Fowlers and Wells. 
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over the “ dispensations of Providence," where Providence had nothing to 
do with the matter further than to secure a vindication of his violated 
laws. It was, in too many instances, their own culpable ignorance, and 
not Providence, that destroyed their children. 

This temperament lives to eat and enjoy physicallife. You willsee those 
who have it with а bottle at dinner, and a cigar or a quid after it, more 
frequently than persons who have a different organization. "They are your 
eaters, drinkers, and smokers, and often take moro delight in those indulg- 
ences than in any other; and actually do so, if its natural tendencies, 
when predominant, are not restrained or countervailed by the appropriate 
exercise of the Muscular and the Mental Temperaments. 

People with the Vital Temperament predominating do not like uniform 
work, especially hard toil. They prefer to drive rather than to draw—to 
oversee rather than to do the work—not the working men of the age—do 
not sweat and toil where they can avoid it. 

If the arterial prevails in this temperament, the individual is excitable 
and impulsive—goes off like a steam engine, when aroused. Start him 
and he must go, or burst the boiler; he must go at all hazards. Such 
men need regulating ; they require solid, steady men to check their move- 
ments. They have a large heart, a large fist, large chin, and do daring 
things. 

If the lungs prevail, with a comparatively small waist, they are fond of 
the chase or the camp. They never, in the excitements incident to such a 
life, count the cost—never think there is any risk to run—Aand therefore 
it is they perform deeds of heroic daring which bewilder with astonishment 
those of a different temperament. 

Of this class, pre-eminently, are Colonel May, of the U. S. Army, the 
French general Cavaignac, and the Emperor Nicholas. 

Where the digestive, respiratory, and circulating exist in the Vital 
Temperament in equal proportions, the body is plump, full, round, solid, 
and even in the general physiology. 

Persons of this temperament are disinclined to study and confinement, 
and not disposed to think closely and patiently until all sides of a subject 
have been carefully scanned. They are our feeling orators and best judges, 
and more than of any other temperament will they be found upon the 
bench. A distinguishing mental peculiarity of this temperament is the 
manufacture of mind as it is needed, when stimulated or excited—saying 
things, under these circumstances, they never thought of before, and man- 
ifesting a mental power of which they were not at all conscious in their 
cool moments, and which none would give them credit for possessing. 
This is owing to the vigor and warmth with which this organization in- 
spires the mental powers. 

If the temperament be of a high order, the person will be еа ю 
books and intellectual labor, if connected with frequent relaxation and a 
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plenty of out-door exercise. If gross, the person is inclined to labors and 
enjoyments of a more purely physical nature, to do the drudgery of life, to 
work from necessity rather than from choice, to be employed and set to 
work by others rather than to set themselves to work. 


ARTICLE XXVII. 
WOMAN AND REFORM. 


A овкат statesman has said, “ Opinions are mightier than armies.” What 
vantage ground does this truth give woman in her sphere of action! In all 
ages these forces have been peculiarly hers, by which to affect nations. The 
machinery by which governments and institutions have moved onward, have 
been greatly attributable to her influence, as within her own hallowed pre- 
cincts she has quietly operated upon mind. 

But now that society is in such a transition state, how may that influence 
be extended and purified ? 

Never in the world's history was there such а demand for laborers 
occupying just the position that the true woman may so happily fill. 
With her affinity for goodness, and constituted capacity for greatness, 
tliere is ample scope for all her virtues and ability, as a mediator between 
the antagonistic principles of our social system. We may rest assured 
the time will never come when humanity shall have attained its complete- 
ness and harmony, unless we, as women, aot more definitely as tributaries 
to the great reforms of our age. As a body, how mechanical has been our 
existence! How little have we apprehended of that love which is unselfish 
and diffusive! Our religion has been so exclusive and unmeaning, as to 
leave us little to do beyond the comfort and aggrandizement of our imme- 
diate families. Would we be both useful and noble—much may be done 
by us in ameliorating the physical condition of those whose minds have 
become vitiated by the temptations attending their poverty and wretched- 
ness. Let us look, also, to the hard fate of the childhood of want and suf- 
fering—to the elevation of degraded millions of our own sex—others, to 
encourage to higher aspirations than homes of affluence and lives of ease. 
By properly estimating human labor, we may impart to it an energy and 
exaltation derivable from no other source. Every act of courtesy we pay 
to real worth however humble, is mighty in stripping society of its adven- 
titious appliances and false pretensions. 

Well might angels envy the opportunity for the development of sweeter 
and holier influences, to bear upon the world, given to us in the formation 
of the character of youth. The condition of future society is not to be more 
fortuitous than the present. 
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Our habits of thought and action are then to be illustrated —the economy 
of home becomes the economy of the state. Too long have we slumbered 
over this vast power intrusted to us; and instead of relying upon our own 
practical good sense and capacity of thought, adopted mere speculative 
notions, that have been as inefficient as inappropriate, to enlist the sym- 
pathies and affections of the young. When our own spirits drink largely 

_of that warm, active Christianity which gushes forth in deeds of love, it is 
not presumptuous to expect that our brightest visions of beauty and progress 


wili be realized, as a natural consequence. 
Mary. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Dr. Влмоикт. B. Woopwanp, whose death took place on the evening of the 3rd of 
Jannary, at his residence in Northampton, Mass., was one of the most eminent medical 
men in New England, and greatly endeared to а nnmerons circle of friends, in every 
walk of life, and in almost every region of the country, by the rare virtues of his pri- 
vate character. For many years he was the superintendent of the State Lunatic Asy- 
lum in Worcester, Mass., in which office he established a high reputation for his pro- 
fessional skill, his admirable tact and judgment in bis intercourse with the afflicted, his 
winning suavity of manners, his devoted faithfulness to the subjects of his care, and his 
uncommon probity and exactness in the transaction of business. Не was one of the 
first in this country to introduce the mild and humane treatment of the insane which ie 
now adopted in all our public institutions for thoir relief. His example and influence 
had great weight. Тһе correctness of his theories was proved by the success of his 
practice. The Reports of the Asylum at Worcester show и proportion of recoveries 
which were formerly unprecedented in the records of medical science. Dr. Woodward 
treated his patients as rational beings; he appealed to every ray of intellect that had 
survived ; and he always made them his friends. The establishment over which he 
presided bad the appearance of a large family under orderly, but not severe, regula- 
tions. It was pervaded by an air of comfort, of domesticity, of cheerfulness, from its 
rich and blooming gardens to the neat and spacious chambers devoted to the more ag- 
gravated furms of mental disease. His personal character, kind, considerate, urbane, 
vigilant, with a rare union of gentleness and decision, contributed, in no small degree, 
to the distinguished success of the Institution. Few men enjoyed so large a share of 
public confidence and private esteem. 

His retirement from the Asylam, to which he had devoted the best yeara of his life, 
was made necessary by his declining health. It occasioned a universal sentiment of 
regret. Since that time, he bas been a resident of Northampton, where in the more 
private walks of life he won the same affectionate admiration which followed him 
throughout his official career. He was im the sixty-fourth year of his age at the time 
of his death.—Nzw Yor Твівике. 


Dr. Woodward was one of the first among the leading medical men who 
embraced Phrenology in this country, and he has often acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to our “noble science" for the success which has attended his 
efforts, in treating diseased mind.—Ep. 
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MISCELLANY. 


APPLICATIONS FoR PuRENOLOG!CAL Lecturrs.—We are daily receiving 
“calls” from “all over the land" for Phrenological Lectures, and while we re- 
gret the “ supply is not equal to the demand,” we are glad there are even a few 
choice spirits who are devoting themselves exclusively to the promulgation of 
the “truth as it is in" Phrenology. While our own appointments extend even 
into the middle of next year, we have secured the co-operation of our long-tried 
friend, Mr. N кізом Sizer, who has been eleven years in the phrenological field, 
and for the last year iu our office, to aid us in supplying these demands during 
the spring. Mr. Sizer is expected to visit several places in western New York, 
and vicinity, when those who are sufficiently interested in the subject to desire 
a course of lectures, may possibly secure his services. Application, however, 
should be made soon, in order that complete arrangements may be made. Let- 
tera may be directed to the publishers of the Journal. 


——— 


Рнвкноговт iw Onio.— Whereas the citizens of Platteville and vicinity 
have listened to a course of lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, and Phrenology, 
delivered by Dr. Buckly; and as some expression of opinion on our part is due 
him and the public; therefore, resolved, 

1. That we have been highly delighted with the doctor's lectures on anatom- 
ical and phrenological science. 

2. 'That in our opinion these lectures are calculated to lessen the woes of 
mankind, and should be heard by all who regard the health of themselves and 
children. 

3. That we believe his lectures on Phrenology and its application to educa- 
tion, marriage, the government of schools and families, and legislation, are cal- 
culated to do much good, and are worthy of an extensive patronage. 

4. That the doctor’s human skeleton, beautiful anatomical plates, bust, plas- 
ter brain, human and anima) skulls, and the phrenological drawings of idiots. 
rogues, statesmen, emperors, and philosophers are excellent, and should be 
seen and examined by all. 

5. That we cordially and earnestly recommend the doctor and his able lec- 
tares to the intelligent citizens of every town and village that he may visit, that 
his lectares may be as extensively heard as they are useful, instructive, and 
interesting. 

6. That we tender him our thanks for his visit, and wish him success wher- 
ever he may go. 

7. That а copy of these resolutions be presented to him, and a copy forward- 
ed to the American Phrenological Journal for publication. 

WirLiAM Brasrer, Chairman. 
_— o—À 


Dr. Barger has been lecturing before the Natural History Society of Mom 
treal, on Phrenology. Our friends in Canada appreciate Phrenology. 
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Suicipnx Hereprrary.—The following interesting fact of an hereditary ten- 
dency to suicide, we copy from the papers of the day: 


Boston, Monday, Feb. 11. 

Mr. Stickney, of the firm of Brown, Lawrence, & Stickney, committed suicide this 
morning by jumping from one of the docks. He had just returned from California, 
where he had been very successful. It is supposed that the fatal act was committed 
while he was laboring under a fit of temporary insanity. Не had lately been consid- 
erably perplexed by numoerlesa inquiries concerning California, and it was shortly after 
а conversation on the same subject that he put an end to his life. 

Mr. Stickney's father drowned himself under circumstances somewhat similar. A 
species of extraordinary mental excitement has always marked the family. Mr. Stick- 
ney was thirty-five years old, and had a wife, but no children. He was greatly 
esteemed by a large circle of acquaintance, by whom his loss is deeply deplored. 

Mr. Stickney was a member of the firm of Plummer, Keith, & Co., at San Franciaco, 
a branch of the house here. He began to exhibit symptoms of mental aberration on 
the passage across the Isthmus, expressing continual fears of robbery, accidents, etc., 
and frequently complained of severe pain in the head. We learn this from a gentleman 
who was a fellow-passenger with him in the Empire City. His body was found near 
the Providence railroad station, where the water is not more than a fuot deep. Не ap 
peared to have committed the act with deliberatiou, having taken off his neckerchief, 
overcoat, and vest, and placed them on the railing of the bridge. 


Suppose this insanity had taken any other direction, would not the unfortu- 
nate man have been regarded as a villain worthy of **stripes," imprisonment, 
or death? He appenred, in general, perfectly sane, and had he committed 
homicide instead of suicide, doubtless the plea of insanity would not have availed 
in his behalf. Those who have family tendencies to scrofula, insanity, theft, 
arson, or any mental or physical disease, which will corrupt the current of 
health or morals, owe it to the race to refrain from transmitting and perpetuat- 
ing their defects. 


—— 


MaiNTONOMAH, AND OTHER Poems, BY S. А. BaAnRRETT.—ÜADY AND 
Buraiss.—While lecturing in Milton, N. Y., and little dreaming that it 
produced a poet, the committee of selection brought forward for public ex- 
amination the author of the above poetical volume. He was described as very 
exquisitely organized, and, withal, endowed with much enduring capability ; as 
having exactly the temperament for a writer and editor; as being peculiarly 
fitted by the great activity and power of his mentality to operate on MIND, and 
improve mankind; as having towering ambition, which, however, took an intel- 
lectual and moral direction; as remarkably clear in intellect, apt in comparison, 
firm in imagination, and excellent in description ; as having little selfishness, no 
faith, a passionate love of nature, and intense domestic attachments, yet com- 
bining Amativeness with predominant moral and purifying elements; and as 
highly poetical. Informed that he had published a volume of poems, and de- 
sirous of seeing to what extent their character coincided with his phrenology, 
І read it through—a compliment I pay to few books—because of its intrinsic 
merits, and its most perfect correspondence with his developments. The purity 
and intensity of that love-spirit it manifeste, and its general poetic excellence, 
corresponds most admirably with his phrenology. He із a nurseryman by pro- 
fession, and composed these poems in the intervals of labor. 
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Lecture ВЕРОВЕ THE PuRexotocicat Bociery, By Rav. Мм. Н. Cuannixa.— 
The lecture last evening before a crowded audience at Clinton Hall, by Rev. Mr. Chan- 
ning, was a profound exposition of the Laws of Life. It was listened to with earnest 
attention, and its noble humanitary appeals met with a cordial response from its intel- 
ligent hearers. 

Mr. Channing commenced with the remark that he wished to present the Laws of 
Human Life, in reference to the great co-operative movement which is to make every 
man manly—every human life human. The great element which gives reality and 
force to the life of man is its relation to the Divine—this alone enables us to comprehend 
the present life. 3 

Life, in the highest sense, is the mode of existence possessed by the Infinite Being; 
this conception is interwoven with the primitive elements of our nature, and neceseitat- 
ed by the essential laws of thought; and on this depends all the philosophy of life. 

The knowledge of the Infinite is attained by an intuitive perception of the soul—by 
all the analogies of nature—snd by light poured in from a higher source, the direct rev- 
elation of the Creator to the creature. The Divine Unity is not a simple, abstract unity, 
one implying the absence of multiplicity, but one involving a perfect harmony in all the 
complexity of its relations. We cannot think of this Unity as existing alone, but as 
bound to communicate itself from the necessity of its nature. Out of the infinite foll- 
ness of the Divine Being arises the necessity of a material universe, corresponding 
with his perfection, and of a spiritual universe with a conscious affinity with the Cre- 
ator. 

Mr. C. unfolded these considerations at some length, and then deduced from them 
the first law of Human Life, namely, man deriving hislife entirely from the Divine 
Being, and made in His image, every faculty and power in his complex unity is di- 
vinely inspired, spiritaally good, and indestructible. Life in its essence cannot be had, 
for it is from God. To say that what he communicates ie bad, is to destroy the char- 
acter of God. But this does not imply the non-existence of evil. Its power and prev- 
alence (said Mr. C.) can scarcely be exaggerated. But what is evil? Not a thing es- 
sential, not iuherent, not in the life itself. Man, like God, being a complex unity, evil 
is the cbaos of his being instead of harmony, aud grows out of the very power of the 
life with which he is inspired. АП evil is the result of confusion, disorder, perversion 
in the primitive elements of the soul. 

Hence the second law, аз stated by Mr. C., is, that the various affections and powers 
do not act by themselves, according to the design of their creation, but only when 
placed in conditions adapted to their nature. This was illustrated at length, and the 
natural and social condition necessary to the true development of humanity was de- 
scribed with great truth and power. 

The third law announced by Mr. C. was, that these affections cannot grow without 
$n opportunity for their exercise in useful co-operative labor; and as a summary of the 
preceding, the fourth law was atated, that for man to be a true image of God, he must 
become a complex unity in a social organization founded on divine laws. 

Mr. C.’s illustrations of the various points of his discourse were rich and felicitous, 
&nd his earnest advocacy of social arrangements, which shall do full justice to nniversal 
humanity, was received with warm expressions of approbation.—Nzw York Tarisune, 
Feb. 12. 


———— 


Ma. C. Townsenp suggests " ConnuBIALITY” as а name for the organ 
usually denominated ** Union ror Lire,” sometimes called * Marriage.” Тї 
is doubtless desirable to have a sINGLE worp express the name of each organ 
instead of a compound word, or two or three separate words. We shall be 
glad to hear from other phrenologista on this subject.—Eps. 


mo -e a 5 
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Purenoiocy in Cazenovia.—At the close of a course of lectures delivered 
by Mr. and Mrs. L. N. Fowler, on Phrenology and Physiology, in Cazenovia, 
the following resolutions were presented by Dr. F. Rice, and adopted unani- 
mously by the meeting: ' 


1. Resolved, That this meeting tender a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. L. N. Fowl- 
er, for their very able, instructive, and highly entertaining lectures, recently delivered 
in this place. - 

2. Resolved, Thatin our opinion their teachings are eminently calculated to incite 
mankind to placea higher estimate on virtue and a virtuous life, and to advance the 
cause of true piety. 

3. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be farnished for publication in the 


American Phrenological Journal. 
FRANCIS HAWLEY, Chairman. 


Casznovia, February 14th, 1850. Fonprcz Rice, Secretary. 


At the close of Mr. Fowler’s lectures a Phrenological Society was formed at 
this place. These societies are being formed in great numbers, and promise 
much good to the cause of truth, and to those who become its recipients. 


j For the American Phrenological Journal. 

The subscriber regards it his duty to record his testimony, that the recent lectures 
of Mr. L. №. Fowler have exerted a decidedly happy influence among us, in the pro- 
motion of free inquiry, science, and religious influence. 

If euch Jectures as he has given us in Cazenovia “lead to infidelity,” then let socu 


infidelity abound. 
J. R. JOHNSON, Pastor of the “Free Church’ of Cazenovia. 


Cazenovia, N. Y., February 15, 1850. 


———— 


Рниктоговт 1х W. BRookrIELD, Mass.—At the close of a course of lec- 
tures given in this place, by H. B. Gibbons and Dr. B. Flower, the following 
preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas Н. B. Gibbons, Phrenologist, has just finished a course of six lectures in this 
place, and Dr. Flower, Professor of Psychology, having completed his course of five 
scientific lectures on this new and interesting science, therefore 

Resolved, That Mr. Н. B. Gibbons' recent course of scientific and instructive lectures 
on Phrenology, together with Dr. Flower’s truly wonderful psychological lectures and 
experiments, have constituted one of the most pleasing and iustructive courses of lec- 
tures and experiments, on these useful and interesting subjects, with which our citizens 
have ever been entertained. 

Resolved, That they have fully redeemed their bill and pledge to the people of this 
village. 

Resolved, That we cheerfully recommend them to every lover of science and truth, 
as gentlemen well acquainted with their professione, and every way worthy of their 
confidence and a liberal support. 

February 5, 1850. 

—9—— 

А VzorTARIAN Convention will be held in New York, on the 15th of 
May next. Friends from England and Scotland ere expected to be present. 
We shall look for a very large gathering of Vegetarians, from all parts of the 
world. It is presumed that much “light” will be shed upon this important 
subject. 
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Insuay or THE Brain.—The following fact shows how an injury of the 
brain affects the mind. At first there was undue excitement of the religious 
organs, and the patient. experienced a high degree of spiritual emotion ; when 
the organs bocame fevered and diseased there was profanity, or a perversion of 
the faculties; in an advanced state of the disease he lost all mora] manifestation, 
while his knowing organs continued undiseased and the faculties unimpaired. 
This is a rich fact, and is perhaps plain enough without comment, yet it affords 
matter for a volume. 


FRANKLIN Co., Vermont. 

Messrs. Editors: In the summer of 1849, a young lad named Charles Titte- 
more, aged fourteen years, a воп of Mr. John Tittemore, a very rospectuble 
man residing in St. Armand (C. Е.), was kicked by a horse. The hoof struck 
him in the forehead (in the region of Eventuality), and badly fractured the 
skull, a part of which was beaten in upon the brain. Until the piece of skull 
was removed, all manifestation of mind was suspended; but as soon as it was 
removed, the mind returned. But he never recovered his recollection of 
events. Before the accident he had enjoyed a rich degree of the comforts of 
Christianity, and for some time after his being hurt, his Veneration and Hope 
wore active in a high degree, and he was extremely anxious to depart to a bet- 
ter, a heavenly state. But about two weeks before his death, much to the sur- 
prise and grief of his parents, who were unacquainted with the laws governing 
the brain and mind, he became very profane. This continued а few days, when 
hie disorder presented another phase, and he from that time till his death mani- 
fested no feeling of profanity or worship. His reasoning faculties wero par- 
tially affected, but his memory of persons and names (Form nnd Language} 
remained unimpaired. After his death a post-mortem examination was made, 
when the whole of that part of the brain occupied by the mora] sentiments 
was found to be entirely destroyed, or rotten and turned to corruption, whilo 
the lower part, including the perceptives, was in its natural and healthy state. 
I have the permission of his family, with whom I am intimately acquainted, to 
send you this account. I prepared an obituary notice of him for one of the 
religious periodicals, and at the same time mentioned my intention to make you 
acquainted with the facts. Any number of signatures to the truth of this 
statement could, if necessary, be procured. It carries with it conviction of the 
truth of phrenological science that is perfectly irresistible. 

Henry T. бозын. 


——— 


Consequences or FRIGHTENING CHILDREN.—A schoolmistress, for some 
trifling offence, most foolishly puta child ina dark cellar for an hour. Thechild 
was terrified, and cried bitterly. Upon returning to her parents in the evening, 
she burst into tears, nnd begged that she might not be put into the cellar. The 
parents thought this extremely odd, and assured her there was no danger of 
their being guilty of so great anact of cruelty ; but it was difficult to pacify her. 
and, when put to bed, she passed a restless night. On the following day she 
had a fever, during which she frequently exclaimed: ** Do not put me in the 
cellar!" The fourth day after, she was taken to Sir Astley Cooper, in n high 
state of fever, with delirium, frequently muttering: “ Pray, don't put me in the 
cellar." When Sir Astley inquired the reason, he found that the parents had 
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learned the punishment to which she had been subjected. He ordered what 
was likely to relieve her; but she died in a week after this unfeeling conduct. 
Another case from the same authority may be here cited. It із the case of n 
child, ten years of age, who wanted to write her exercise ; and, to scrape her 
slate-pencil, went into the school in the dark to fetch her knife, when one of her 
schoolfellows burst from behind the door to frighten her; she was much terri- 
fied, and her hend ached. On the following day she became deaf; and, on the 
next, so much so as not to hear the loudest talking. Sir Astley saw her three 
months after this had happened, nnd she continued in the same deplorable state 
of deafness. A boy fifteen years of age was admitted an inmate of Dundee 
Lunatic Asylum, having become imbecile from fright. When twelve years of 
вре, he was apprenticed to a light business ; and some trifling article being one 
day missing, he was, along with others, locked up in a dark cellar. The chil- 
dren were much alarmed; and all were let out, with the exception of this poor 
boy, who was detained until past midnight. He became, from this time, nerv- 
ous nnd melancholy, and sank into a state of insensibility, from which he will 
never recover. The missing article was found on the following morning, excal- 
pating the boy from the guilt with which he had been charged.—GrAscow 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 

In the training and government of children, parents and teachers, usually, 
address themselves to the strongest and most active faculty of the child, because 
it is more easily influenced through its strong faculties. If a child is excessively 
endowed with Approbativeness, PRAISE and FLATTERY are addressed to him 
through that faculty, and he readily yields to its influence. То а child with 
large Alimentiveness, injudicious parents promise a reward to APPETITE, as the 
result of obedience. One with large Cautiousness, is controlled through fear. 
It matters little, with such children, whether they have any conscience or not, 
for it is seldom appenled to in their training, and they are influenced by some 
of the baser feelings of their nature, which, besides being excessively strong, are 
rendered predominantly active by the constant and undue excitement. This 
course is most emphatically condemned by Phrenology, as well as by common 
sense. Let a child be taught to regard the moral character of actions, and to 
do мгевт because it 1з right, and, also, to reason on the philosophical conse- 
quences of what he does, and we opinethat the feelings of vanity, fear, appetite, 
and a truckling expediency would not be required to produce obedience. Every 
faculty is useful in its influences in domestic training, but conscience, the corner 
stone of the moral nature, should be the nucleus of all effort to reform the de- 
linquent, while а sense of character and reputation, prudence, kindness, frieud- 
ship, intellectual propriety, good taste, etc., might be properly called into requi- 
sition, as subsidiary aids, in enforcing upon a child the claims of duty. When 
parents and teachers learn Phrenology, no such horrid cruelty will be resorted 
to, to enforce obedience, or punish delinquency, as practiced in the above cases. 
Phrenology is the key to self-culture, and to domestic training 

Je 

Louts XIV.—The death of the queen affected him in the severest degree. “ Good 
God!” said he, when his attendant forced him away from her lifeless body, “is it pos- 
sible that the queen ів dead—and that I must forever lose her, who never gave me 
pain but when she died?" It is not easy to pronounce n fuueral oration in fewer 
words, or give a stronger evidence of a happy married life. 
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Consumetios—Its Prevention AND Сове nv тик Water Treatment. By Joel 

Shew. 12mo., рр. 286. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 

The publishers of this excellent volume have made a valuable addition to their 
already extensive list of works suited to spread a knowledge of practical physi- 
ology among the masses of the people. No one can call in question the impor- 
tance of comprehending the ‘beautiful and mysterious house of life," which 
has been given ns a precious tabernacle to the soul on its pilgrimage to a higher 
sphere. ‘The ioformation necessary for this purpose has been too often locked 
up in elnborate treatises, bristling with repulsive technicalities, and equally un- 
intelligible and unattractive to common renders. The present work, like those 
which have been issued before by the snme publishing house, in different de- 
partments of physiology and hygiene, has the merit of ‘great clearness, brevity, 
point, and adaptation to every class of renders. Jt may be read or consulted 
with great advantage, and by those who nre not fully prepared to ndmit the 
claims of the Water Cure, as set forth by its most zealous disciples. It is writ- 
ten on the priuciple that prevention is better than cure, especially in case of that 
fearful disease which baffles the skill and science of the most experienced phy- 
Bicians, and annually consigns во many of the most gifted, and the most lovely, 
of our fellow-beings to a premature grave. The instructions given by Dr. 
Shew in regard to the existing causes of consumption, the means by which it 
may be avoided, and the regimen suitable to be followed nfter tho detection of 
its symptoms, are of remarkable value, commending themselves, by their prac- 
tical wisdom, to every intelligent and unprejudiced mind. He has conferred 
an essential benefit on the community, by presenting these results of his obser- 
vation and study in such a popular form; and we do not cherish a doubt, that 
their general! circulation and adoption would exert the most friendly influence 
on the public health. Many vnluable lives would be prolonged by the knowl- 
edge of these simple principles of hygiene, which otherwise would be cut off 
by the relentless destroyer before obtaining the noon of their existence.—M ER- 
CHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 

LÀ 

PnnENoLoay AT THE SEAT or GoVERNMENT.—We extract the following 
paragraph from a letter recently received from Hon. ТномАз J. Rusk, United 
States Senator, at Washington. Comment is unnecessary. The “thought” 
which it contains is important. He says: 

“In recommending your valuable publications, wbich I do every where, I fee] that 
I am doing a grenter service to those who will procure and study them, than I could 
in any other way. When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physicai- 
ly, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong guaranty for his good con- 
duct and usefulness. Iam, gentlemen, very truly your friend, 

“To Messrs. FowtgR & WELLS. THOMAS. J. RUSK.” 


эше ые „=—— 

Horace Grerury delivered alecture on “ Labor" before the Phrenological Societ 
at Clinton Hall, Monday evening, Feb. 18, the house being crowded. Our limits will 
not permit us to pivo even a sketch of his remarks; we can only say he took strong 
ground in favor of tho rights of labor, and in opposition to the land monopoly. As we 
noticed the eager atteution with which the vast assemblage listened to the remarks of 
the speaker, we were led to reflect on the immense influence which n man of com- 
handing talents may exert on society around him, and the responsibility resting upon 
him to use that influence to promote the welfare of his fellow-beings. Who would not 
rather be Horace Greeley—the reformer, tho philanthropist, the champion of human 
rights—than the most eminent statesman of the nation, whose influence is thrown in 
the scale of oppression and iniquity !—New Үовк PATHFINDER. 
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Рнккмогоат iN PExNsYLVANIA.— The following letter breathes a good spi- 
rit. We are ever rendy to welcome “ TALENTED and MORAL men” to the field. 
We have no personal acquaintance with the parties in question, but trust that 
Mr. Gillet will ever prove himself worthy the warm commendations given by 
the committee. 

EvansBURGH, CRAWFORD Co., Pa. 

Messrs. Epitors :—We have been recently favored with a course of ten lectures on 
Phrenology and Physiology, by Mr. C. Gillet, of Erie, Pa., in which he has shown 
himself a workman that need not be ashamed——in proving. by conclusive argument, 
that the brain is tho seat of mind—has а plurality of faculties, and that these innate 
primary powers are expressed by the configuration of the skull, presenting a beautiful 
system of indices to character, teaching our duty to God, to each other, our relations to 
both worlds, occupations, partners in marriage, in business, etc. And he has conclusively 
harmonized Phrenology with Christianity, thus removing much prejudice and darkness 
from many minds. We consider him well acquainted with the true rationale of mind 
and the human system; and as he comes well recommended from other places, as a 
man doing much good, we request you to publish the substance of this letter in the 
“ Phrenological Journal." We intend, as soon as possible, to form a Phrenological 8o- 
ciety auxiliary to the American Pbrenvlogical Society, and to obtain a club of subscrib- 
ers for your excellent journals. We are net rich in this world, but intend to do what- 
ever we can for this glorious cause. Respectfully yours, 


Nxrsow Вовріск, | Phrenological 


James J. Montaomenry, Committee 


Saxrorp GOODALL, 
~—— 


As we are publishing the Lives and Characters of the Presidents, it may be interest- 
ing to give the following account of their height: 

Washington was fully 6 feet; John Adams, 5 feet 10 in.; Jefferson, 6 feet 2 in. ; 
Madison, 5 feet 9 in. ; Monroe, full 6 feet; J. Q. Adams, 5 feet 10 in.; Jackson, 6 feet 
Lin.; Van Buren, 5 feet 8 in.; Harrison, 5 feet 10 іп, ; Tyler, 6 feet; Polk, 5 feet 10 
inches. 

— 


Report ОР tar COMMISSIONER or ParrsTs ror 1849. By Thomas Ewbank. With 
an Introduction by Horace Greeley. New York: J. 8. Redfieid, Publisher. Price 
374 cents. 

This work contains the Commissioner’s views on Arts and MANUFACTURES; 
the Origin and Progress of Invention; the Motors—Chief Levers of Civilizn- 
tion ; Proposed Application of the Patent Fund; and on the Propulsion of 
Steamers. The title of this work does not by half come up to the intrinsic 
merit of its contents. Five hundred thousand copics should be in the hands of 
the people. If Congress would print and circulate among the mechanics of the 
country this invaluable work, instead of the prosy «nd useless documents which 
are sent out by the cord, an essentia] service would be rendered. It possesses 
some of the most important information for the mechanic, and through him fo» 
the whole country, and has the freshness of narrative unived with the stateli- 
ness of science, besides being largely illustrated by cuts. We hope all our me- 
chanical friends will rend it. It may be ordered from the Journul office. 


— o— n 


Hon. Tuos. J. Rusx and Hon. Horace Mann will please accept our thanks 
for important public documents. 
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Volume One (Now Series) commencing in May, 1850. 


D А. CALKINS, EDI EDITOR. 


NEW YORK. 


FOWLERS & WELLS, PUBLISHER 


This work is published monthly, at ONX DOLLAR а усаг, in 
advance, containing THIaTY-rwo large octavo pages, and in- 
tended to supply FAMILIES and scHoors with valuable reading, 
combining intereat with instruction, and eo arranged as to be 


Adapted to All. 


It is devoted to the Moral, Intellectual, and Physical improve- 
ment of Youth ; embracing the 


Natural Sciences, 


Including Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, Physiology, 


and Natural Philosophy, and all important discoveries made 
from time to time in each. 


Biography 
Of distinguished persons, illustrated with handsome portraits, 
will heroafter form one interesting feature of the work. 


Natural History, 


Giving а familiar description of animals, and their habite, illus- 
trated by beautiful cuts, will continue to appear in the Youth's 


Department К 
History, 


In its leading features, of our own and other countries, will be 
found in our columns ; thua keeping the reader advised of the 
principal chinges and discovcrics taking place among the difer- 


ent nations, 
Phonography 
Will be advocated in tho Stupenr, and а series of lessons 
given for those who may wish to examine, or learn this method 
of writing by sounda—the BEST system of reporting. 


Music, 
To relieve the tedium of study, and cheer up the youthful 
spirita, or to gladden the happy home, will be given each month, 
accompanied with a pleasant song. 


Drawing 
Will continue to be made an object of interest to the thou- 
sands of little hands which have already engaged in this pleas- 
ing employment, and the tens of thousands who may commence 
during the preecnt year. 


To Teachers. 
We shell continue to devote a page to you, containing the 
most useful suggestions of experienced teachers, and many 
' valuable hints in regard to your duties. You have our warmest 
sympathies, and to you we look for much assistance in enabling 
us to ald in your labors, and improve those intrusted to your 
care. 


For Children, 


Some FIVE on SIX PAGES will be printed on large end plain 
type, containing articles writen with easy words and simple 


ideas, to instruct the child, and teach some moral lesson ec 
in nature, thus 
To aid the mind's development.” 


The Youth's Department, 


Comprieing some тим PAGES, Will contain narratives, tra 
descriptions of animals, poetry, and articles on scientific 
jecta, adapted to the capacity of the young—jast suited 


+ 19 ur the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
reathe the enliveniug spirit, n 


To the Lovers of Good Reading, 


Several pages will be regularly appropriated to articl 
prose and poetry, both original and selected, from the 
of the ablest writers, embracing the Natural Sciences 
ography, History, etc, These pages will be adapted to 1 
readers whose minds have becomeso mature that they can є 
grasp the sciences, and appreciate highly finished composi! 


Such a Variety 


The Student presents in its monthly visits. It has a wa 
encouragement for aLL who desire improvement, from 
TEACHER and tho PARENT to the youngest pupils. 


Our Enterprise 


Is & novel one, and the plan of our work unlike any 
that has ever been offered to the public. Our aim is to 


The Best Family Periodical in Ameri: 


which can be obtained for oNE DOLLAR, containing the 
reading of the present age. It will not contain sectaria 
nor advocate that which is not in accordance with 


Universal Virtue and Truth. 


А TASTE FOR GOOD READING is of the greatest importar 
tho young; and we hope, through the columns of the Sti 
to furnish articles that will not only cultivate such a tast 
continue to supply 1t with suitable mental food. 


The Student 


Is edited by N. A. CarxiNs, and published by Fowr- ma 
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To Persons Desirous of Becoming Agents, | COMPENDIUM ОР PHONOGRAPRY, on a single shy 


containing a condensed view of the art. Per sheet, б} cents; 

Тнк» principles upon which we grant agencies for the circulation | bundred, $3 00. | 
of our periodicals and the sale of our books, are as follows: OOMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIO OLASS-BOOK, co 

Upon recciving suitable recommendations, say from the postmas- | ing an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, intended for the 
ter or some other publie man, we furnish certificates of agency for} of schools and learners generally. Boards, or stiff paper cord 
the Phrenological Journa), and the Water-Cure Journal, publiehed for mailing, 374 cents. 
monthly, at one dollar a year each. Every ‘person baving a certifi- | PHONOGRAPHIO READER, a complete course of Induct 
cate is authorized to receive subscriptions and payment for the Jour- Reading Lessona in Phonography, intended for schools and lexi 
nals, and will be required to seud us the amount (leas his commis- | ers generally. Boards, or stitt paper covers, for mailing, 25 сец 


sion) with each name. E From the Complete Phonographic Class-Bonk and the Phal 
UP? Payment Ім ADVANCE is always required. No Journals will graphic Reader, many thousands of persons, in ditferent pa 

be sent without the moncy, and no longer than paid for. of the Union, have learned Phonography without the aid a 
(> Sumple numbers are sent gratuitoasly to agents when re- teacher. 

quired. THE PHONOGRAPHIO REPORTER’S FIRST BOO 


(7g All subscriburs will commence and close with the volume.| containing a complete list of the Word-signs used in tbe mi 
The American Phrenological Journal commences in January cach} contracted style of Phonographic Reporting, illustrated 
year, and the Water-Care in January and July. Exercises. 75 cents each. 

E^ It is particularly requested that agents will be careful to | PHONOGRAPHIO WORD-BOOK, NO. I., containing all: 
write the names of persons, pinces, counties, and states plainly, as Monosyllables of the English Language, so arranged ns to shi 
by so doing they will save trouble, delays, and mistakes, Also, full recisely how each word should be written Phonographical 
directions or sending, whether by express, ship, or rall-road. Price 25 cents. К 

On application, a complete list of our publications, with terms, to | PHONOGRAPHIO WORD-BOOK, WO. II., containing | 
agents, will be sent. To persone who send ue TWENTY-FIVE, FIFTY, whole body of effective words in the English Language, nrrang 
ов MORE DOLLARS at once, we make a very liberal discount on re- and classified according to tbe modes in which they should be wi 
tail prices. ten in Phonography. Intended immediately to succeed the Р! 

Our agents travel in various ways; some on foot, some with а |  nographic Word-Book, No. 1, and the Phonographic Claes-Ba 
horse and wagon, and some by public conveyance, stopping only at and Reader. By 3. P. ANDREWS and А F. BovLx. 75 cenu. 
villages und larger places. Others visit every family, stopping at} PHONOGRAPHIO CHART, NO. I., for teachers and И 
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CHARACTER OF JAMES MONROR. 137 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. V. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY OF JAMES MONROE, WITI A 
LIKENEBS. 


No. 10. James Мозхкок. 


James Moxnoz had a full-sized brain and an active temperament, giv- 
ing more ardor of feeling and love of physical exercise than intensity of 
thought and mental excitability. His intellect was distinguished more for 
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practical business talent and good common sense than for brilliancy, depth, 
and comprehensiveness. Не had the talent for arranging and managing 
details ; was correct, well poised, systematic, and harmonious in his judg- 
ments; more disposed to carry out systems already discovered than to in- 
vent new resources and be a pioneer of thought. The moral brain seems 
to have predominated over the animal and selfish feelings; hence he was 
elevated, just, honorable, and consistent in character, capable of command- 
ing the respect of the good, and of leading a life which would bear the 
most searching criticism. Firmness and Conscientiousness were very 
large, hence his justice, integrity, stability, and perseverance. Order was 
larger than Ideality ; and he was methodical, but not imaginative or pol- 
ished in style or manner. Acquisitiveness appears small; hence he 
yielded to the wants of government, in an emergency, his private credit, 
involving a large portion of his estate, to his ultimate embarrassment, 
which evinced alike his elevated patriotism, unselfishness, and that want 
of Acquisitiveness which is so manifest in his portrait. The social organs, 
аз a class, were large, and his hospitality, friendship, and liberality were 
proverbial. He was noted for his friendly and honest frankness, and for a 
transparent integrity which won universal regard; and while he firmly 
maintained such principles and political measures as he believed to be 
right, obtained a unanimous second election to the Presidency, after he 
had so long been a prominent actor in public life. Approbativeness and 
Self-Esteem were rather large, giving dignity and strength of character, 
and a strong desire to enjoy public favor, yet the selfish and anima] devel- 
opments being inferior in size to the moral organs, his ambition was so 
chastened as not to mar his character, or swerve him from that course of 
disinterested patriotism which forgets self for the public good. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMES MONROE. 


James Момкоғ was born within a few miles of the birthplaces of all his four 
predecessors in the first Presidential office, and his family, like theirs, was among 
the early settlers of Virginia. His birth took place in the county of West- 
moreland, Virginia, on the 2d of April, 1759. His life began in exciting and 
patriotic times, the stamp-act having been ‘passed by the British Parliament 
when he was but six years old; and in the eighteenth year of his age, his heart 
swelling with chivalric pride and love of country, he left the college of William 
and Mary, where he was pursuing his studies, and hastened to join the stand- 
ard of his country. He arrived at Genera] Washington's headquarters, in New 
York, shortly after the declaration of independence, and at the gloomy moment 
when the dauntless chief, deserted by the wavering, the selfish, and the faint- 
hearted, was calmly preparing with his little force to receive the shock of the 
increasing armies of England. During the whole of the disastrous, but ever- 
memorable year of 1776, the young volunteer shared the defeats and priva- 
tions of the army; was engaged in the battles of Harlem Heights, White 
Plains, and Trenton, in the latter of which he received a wound while leading 
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the van-guard. He was promoted for his gallantry to the rank of a captain of 
infantry, and after recovering from his wound returned to active service, and 
subsequently distinguished himself in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown. 
and Monmouth. In 1780, he proceeded to the southern army as military com- 
missioner, to ascertain the ability of that portion of the national forces to rescue 
the southern states from the enemy. 

In 1782, Mr. Monroe was elected, from King George county, to the Virginia 
Legislature, and chosen by that body, shortly after, a member of the Executive 
Council. In the following year, he was elected a delegate to the Continental 
Congress, and arrived at Annapolis just in time to be present when Generul 
Washington surrendered his appointment as commander-in-chief. Mr. Monive 
remained in Congress till 1786—during that time becoming convinced of tho 
necessity of a re-organization of the government, and an extension of the pow- 
ers of Congress. Accordingly, in 1785, he introduced resolutions vesting Con- 
gress with the power of regulating trade, and the power of levying ап impost 
duty of five per cent. These resolutions were referred to a special committee, 
of which Mr. Monroe was chairman. "This committee reported in favor of 
both objects, and proposed various amendments in the articles of confederation, 
thus contributing to hasten the National Convention at Annapolis, where the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted. 

During the period of his congressional term at New York, Mr. Monroe mar- 
ried Miss Kortright, a young lady celebrated in the fashionable circles of New 
York and London for her beauty and accomplishments. In 1786, his congres- 
siopal term having expired, and being, according to the rules of that day, inele- 
gible for a second term, Mr. Monroe retired to Fredericksburg, Virginia, where 
he commenced the practice of the law. He was soon, however, recalled to 
active life, being elected first to the State Legislature, and subsequently to the 
State Convention to decide upon adopting the federal constitution. He was not 
entirely satisfied with the constitution, although in favor of a re-organization of 
the federal government, and on the final vote, by which it passed the Conven- 
tion, he recorded his vote in the negative. In 1790, Mr. Monroe was appointed 
to the United States Senate in place of Mr. Grayson, who had died. Неге he 
remained until 1794, acting, generally, with the anti-federalists, and against 
Washington and his administration, in conjunction with Mr. Madison and most 
of the Virginia delegation. In this latter year, Mr. Monroe was appointed 
Minister to France, in place of Gouverneur Morris, who had been recalled at 
the request of the French government. His course at the French Court not 
being consistent with General Washington's views respecting neutrality, he was 
recalled in 1796, and C. C. Pinckney appointed in his place. On his return, 
Mr. Monroe published a volume in explanation and defense of his cause, and 
in censure of the administration. 

Shortly after, he was elected to the Virginia Legislature, by which body he 
wa8, in 1799, chosen Governor of the state, which office he held for three years. 
In 1803, he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary {о Frunce, to assist in negoti- 
ating for the purchase of New Orleans, and also associated with Mr. Pinck- 
ney, at Madrid, to negotiate the purchase of Louisiana. Meanwhile, Louisi- 
ana had been ceded to France, and upon Mr. Monroe's arrival in Paris, he 
found it possible to obtain not only New Orleans, but the whole of Louisiana. 
In a fortnight the treaty was concluded, and Mr. Monroe proceeded to London 
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to act as snccessor to Mr. Rufus King, who had resigned. From London he 
soon was called to Madrid to attempt adjusting a dispute with Spain respecting 
the boundary of Louisiana, in which he was arrested, by being recalled to Lon- 
don to maintain our rights ns neutrals agninst the systematic encroachments of 
Great Britain. Here he remained until 1807, when he returned to the United 
States, and became a competitor with Mr. Madison for the nomination to the 
Presidency. The latter gentleman was selected, and in 1811 Mr. Monroe was 
again elected Governor of Virginia, but. shortly afterward resigned to accept 
the nomination of Secretary of State, tendered him by, Mr. Madison, which 
office he filled during the remainder of Mr. Madison’s administration. After 
the capture of Washington City, and General Armstrong’s resignation of the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Monroe was also appointed to that 
office, without resigning his position in the State department. While Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, it became necessary to rnise a certain sum of money for 
the defense of New Orleans, bnt the credit of the government being then at 
u low ebb, he pledged his own private credit for the amount, and the necessary 
gum was thus rnised. 

In 1816, Mr. Monroe was nominated to the Presidency by the Democratic 
party, and elected. His friend, General Jackson, advised him to discard party 
spirit, and make his selections for office of the best men, regardless of politics. 
This, however, Mr. Monroe declined, as did afterward General Jackson himself, 
and made all his appointments, with few exceptions, from the ranks of his own 
party. The course of policy generully pursued by Mr. Monroe was, in the 
main, a prolongation of that of Mr. Madison, and need not be especially noticed 
here. Among the important measures of his administration was the cession 
by Spain to the United States of Florida, thus including within the limits of 
the United States all the territory north of Mexico. In 1820, he was re-elect- 
ed to the Presidency, receiving EVERY vote of the electoral colleges except 
one. At the conclusion of his second term, he retired to his country seat in 
Loudon county, Virginia. In 1830, he removed to New York to reside with 
his son-in-law, Mr. Samuel L. Gouverneur. His health was very much shat- 
tered, and here, surrounded by the kindest attentions of his affectionate family, 
he remained until his death, which occurred on the 4th of July, 1831, in the 
seventy-second year of his age— adding another to those remarkable coinciden- 
ces respecting the nutional anniversary already mentioned in our notices of 
Adams and Jefferson. Mr. Monroe retired from office deeply in debt, and it 
was years before Congress could be bronght to adjust his claims for disburse- 
ments during the war, and thus relieve him from his embarrassmenta. 

Mr. Monroe, although not naturally possessed of brilliant abilities, was в man 
of excellent qualities, noble, brave, and generous, devoted to his country, and 
ready to sacrifice himself for ita welfare. 


To place human happiness on а secure basis, the laws of external crea- 
tion must themselves accord with the dictates of the moral sentiments, and 
intellect must be fitted to discover the nature and relations of both, and 
to direct the conduct in harmony with them.—Cownx. 
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ARTICLE XXIX. 


THE GROUPING AND ANALYSIS OF THE ANIMAL PROPENSITIES. 


Тнв group is located between and around the ears, and causes a corre- 
sponding widening of the side head. It is placed in as close proximity to 
the body as possible ; namely, on each side of the foramen magnum—that 
large opening in the base of the skull, through which brain communicates 
with body. The office of its organs is to carry forward the animal func- 
tions. They are adapted to man as a physical being, and supply his 
various animal wants, and hence are located in the nearest position pos- 
sible to that body whose functions they carry forward—a feature of phreno- 
logical philosophy to which we invite particular attention. 

This is one of the largest groups in the whole head—entirely the 
largest if we except the moral. Nor can any thing more fully elucidate 
the importance of their right exercise than this vast amount of brain 
allotted to them. 

Compativengss comes first in the phrenological order, and is adapted 
to man’s requisition for ovERCOMING OBSTACLES. Most persons erroneously 
suppose that it creates a fighting, or ill-natured, or irritable predisposition. 
Not so. This is its PERvERTED action, being to it what a hankering after 
alcohol or tobacco is to Alimentiveness—what the inordinate: craving of 
the sensualist is to Amativeness, namely, its ABNORMAL and perverted exer- 
cise. Its true office is to give a bold, resolute, courageous, forcible action 
to mind, which grapples right in with difficulties and dashes through them 
as if they were trifies. Thus, in case that organ were large in A, but 
small in B, and they both have a given object to accomplish—say a heavy 
stick to remove out of their way—the large Combativeness of A would 
catch right hold of it with a “ get-out-of-my-way-or-I’ll-get-you-out” 
spirit, which would enable him to labor upon it with all his strength ; 
whereas, В would take hold with a tame ‘O-I-can’t-if-I-try” disposition, 
and, therefore, would not summon half his strength to the task, and hence 
accomplish but little. And the location of this organ by the side of the 
social group, shows why mankind defend family and friends with more 
spirit, and almost fierceness, than any thing else but life; and hence the 
saying, “if you touch my friend you touch me ;” and the more so if this 
friend is a wife, husband, or child. The fact that even amiable women, 
when husband or children are wronged, often become so thoroughly indig- 
nant as to be even beside themselves, is beautifully explained by this jux- 
taposition of Combativeness and the social organs. In fact, it is this 
correlative location which produces this phenomenon. Indeed, the fact 
that women, even when fighting with their husbands, and a third party 
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steps in and takes the part of the wife, in order to give her the conquest, 
will often turn upon her helper with even greater fury than when fighting 
her husband, is beautifully accounted for by this juxtaposition. Nor can 
it be explained by any thing else. Even though fighting their husbands, 
they yet have some affection for them, so that a third party, by attacking 
this husband, awakens this wife's latent attachment, and this arouses her 
Combativeness. Consequent on this juxtaposition is this singular fact, 
that you will often hear husbands and wives speaking against each othet 
во forcibly as to lead а listener to suppose they were sworn enemies, yet, 
even if that listener joins in with, and attempts to justify the accuser in 
condemning the accused, that accuser often turns right around, condemn- 
ing you and justifying the accused. Hence it is hardly safe, if you hear a 
husband speaking against his wife, to take sides against that wife, for if he 
have any love remaining, even though slight, your censuring her awakens 
his Combativeness in her defense; because, besides wounding -his social 
organs in blaming her, you excite that Combativeness, and he virtually 
says: “What? you finding fault with my wife; ГІІ let you know she 
is аз good as you are any day.” This will be the inevitable consequence 
if he have any regard for that wife left. Especially if you are first to find 
fault against husband or wife to the other, are you almost certain to 
awaken Combativeness and Destructiveness, not against their partner, but 
against yourself, and if they do not show you the door, it will not be 
because they don’t want you to go out at it. Take facts like these, with- 
out this phrenological mode of accounting for them, and they are a marvel, 
yet how beautifully does Phrenology account for them by this juxtaposi- 
tion of Combativeness and the social organs. 

It also accounts for that desperation with which persons fight for their 
country. The United States, few in number, scattered in population, poor 
in purse, without resources, credit, or even standing armies and ammunition, 
coped successfully and triumphantly with the mistress of the seas, and 
the sovereign of no small part of the civilized world, simply because of 
that powerful aid lent to Combativeness and Destructiveness, by fighting 
battles for our own families and children, upon our own beloved soil; 
whereas, if we had fought upon neutral ground, unstimulated by this 
mighty, moral motive, we should have been conquered easily at the first 
onset. Was it not wonderful that Mexico, feeble and distracted as she 
was, could hold out so long and so nobly in possession of her armies, 
although conquered most signally in every battle, and all because attack- 
ing their firesides, aroused whatever of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness they possessed to a pitch almost to fury, whereas if we had not 
possessed the affections of the people, we would have been obliged to 
have fought till doomsday, and then not have conquered. Did not 
Hungary struggle most successfully, not merely with her old mistress, 
but with the swarming hordes of all the north, and would to-day have 
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been victorious, but for the treachery of her leading general The world 
has hardly ever recorded greater incidents of courage and desperation than 
were manifested by the Hungarians in their contest, because of the vindic- 
tive violence of their Combativeness, aroused by the violation of their social 
organs; so that this law of juxtaposition, as facilitating conjoint functions, 
applies as effectually to nations as to individuals. 

Destructivensss, too, is very properly located by the side of Combat- 
iveness. They are kindred in function, and therefore ought to be placed 
side by side, so that, whenever Combativeness is wrought up to a strong 
pitch of resistance, in case it can not do the whole work, it may call the 
more readily and powerfully upon Destructiveness to contribute its aid; 
and how often do we find these two faculties working in concert—how 
much oftener than with any other single organs? 

As Combativeness is adapted to overcoming obstacles, so Destructive- 
ness is adapted to the extermination, or to removing whatever is in the 
way—in clearing and subduing the earth, in felling trees, tearing up roots, 
bresking up fallow ground, and giving efficiency in using tools of all 
descriptions requiring force of character—say the scythe in mowing or 
cradling, or the axe in felling trees—and ten thousand like operations іп 
nature, this destructive function is called into requisition. It is adapted, 
secondarily, to the penalties of violated law, and enables us to brace up 
our minds, and bear up under severe tortures, both mental and physical ; 
and also enables men to inflict pain upon their fellow men, either as a 
mode of chastisement, by way of teaching them not to do so again, or in 
enabling us to amputate a crushed limb, extract an aching tooth, etc. In 
fact, Combativeness and Destructiveness are so nearly allied in function as 
to create some difficulty in drawing nice shades of discrimination between 
the two. Thus, as Combativeness gives force by imparting a bold, coura- 
geous turn of mind, so Destructiveness also gives force, but it is that con- 
sequent on exterminating an evil, rather than in simply resisting it. That 
is, Combativeness gives force to resist and oppose manfully, while Destruc- 
tiveness gives force to destroy and exterminate nuisances. And these 
organs excited produce anger. Combativenesg, anger to resent—Destruc- 
tiveness, anger to punish ; but it requires a discriminating mind to appre- 
ciate the difference between the two kinds of anger, created by these two 
faculties: still this difference in their analysis, namely, that Combativeness 
simply stands up in opposition, while Destructiveness removes the obsta- 
cles in the way, which enable a discerning mind to appreciate the differ- 
ence in their functions. | 

ViraTIVENESS, located partly between and partly behind these two 
organs, is adapted to the life-loving requisition. But for this instinct, 
trifling troubles and diseases would cause us to surrender our lives, and 
yield up to disappointment and death. Persons in whom this organ is 
small, readily give up to die, whenever much troubled or diseased, but 
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large Vitativeness virtually says, “ you don't catch me dying quite so ensily 
&s all that, but I will stick it out against both wind and tide." 

. As а remedial agent to the sick, this organ is far more efficacious than all 
the medicines in the world. In fact, medicines act through this organ 
more than by any other means. How often have bread pills or colored 
water, administered as drops, or like inefficacious things been taken with 
success, partly because the patient expected they would succeed, and thus 
give Vitativeness a new impulse, so that it grappled successfully with the 
disease and finally mastered it and carried it out of the system—a point 
which we brought forward in our last volume, in which we alluded to this 
аз a means of keeping the cholera at bay. 

But the point of particular importance with reference to this juxtaposi- 
tion of the faculties, is the fact that men will fight with such fury and 
desperation in defense of life. Even Ше puling kitten, lying tamely and 
harmlessly at your fireside, when threatened with death, becomes so 
furious as to be actually dangerous even to man. In fact, it is not possi- · 
ble for any one thing to excite Combativeness and Destructiveness to a 
pitch of such fiendish fury, as being threatened with a violent destruction 
of life. Hence, even cowards, when cornered and obliged to fight for 
their lives or die, become inspired with a fierceness, overwhelming and ter- 
rible to those who threaten them, and all because Vitativeness is located 
in such intimate proximity to both Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
Being between them, whenever it is thrown into an abnormal state, by 
being threatened with death, it throws Combativeness and Destructiveness 
into a state of equal desperation. How else can you account for the fact, 
that being threatened with a violent death, arouses Combativeness and 
Destructiveness so much sooner and more violently than any of the other 
faculties, and arouses them to such a pitch of perfect frenzy and uncon- 
trollable fury. 

SrcRETIVENESS has a position peculiar to its function. Its office is to 
suppress the expression of such of the other faculties as may, by the gen- 
eral council of all the faculties, be deemed inexpedient. "Thus, suppose 
Combativeness, under some sudden provocation, should be inclined to fly 
into a fit of anger, which anger, expressed as spontaneously as it was 
kindled, would be either injudicious in its effect, or wrong in its nature. 
The office of Secretiveness is to hold in check the exercise of this faculty 
until a majority of the other faculties shall have sanctioned or suppressed 
that action. When the natural stimulus of the various faculties is applied 
suddenly to them, it is natural for them to burst forth into great intensity 
of emotion. In this fact consists the necessity of self-government. That 
necessity it is the office of Seoretiveness to supply. Few human beings 
would be willing to have all ether human beings put in complete posses- 
sion of every emotion of their minds; and the worse a person is the more 
self-government is required. Secretiveness ів, therefore, adapted to man's 
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need of self-government, of reserve, of guardedness, of judiciousness, and 
embodies no small share of what Solomon meant by wisdom, as in the 
following passage: “ The fool uttereth all his mind, the wise man keepeth 
it in till afterward.” 

Some of our faculties do not need the suppressing influence of Secre- 
tiveness. The spontaneous expression of Individuality, Eventuality, 
Causality, Comparison, Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
all the other moral and intellectual faculties ought to be “like a city set 
upon a hill,” so that their lights may shine abroad to dispel surrounding 
darkness. Nor do we require Secretiveness to suppress the manifestation 
of the social faculties, only when these faculties take on a vicious action. 
It is the animal propensities mainly whose spontaneous expression we 
require thus to guard. And, mark the beauty and power of this fact, 
that Secretiveness is located in the AXIMAL GROUP, and, in fact, is the 
CENTRAL organ of that group, having an animal propensity on each side 
of it. Nor is there a single animal propensity, except the social organs, 
not located directly around Secretiveness, or bordering on it. Combative- 
ness is directly behind it, so that Secretiveness may guard the spontaneous 
expression of sudden anger. Vitativeness is partly behind and below, so 
that we may use policy in avoiding snares laid to take our lives.  Destruc- 
tiveness is located directly below it, во that Secretiveness may hold this 
destroying element in check. Alimentiveness is located forward and 
below, so that the squirrel hoards up his winter’s provision, and man, too, 
keeps his provisions stored away from the common gaze, and hence our 
habit of hoarding up preserves, delicacies, ete. Acquisitiveness is located 
directly in front, so that we may employ policy in making money, and 
keep enough of our business plans and affairs to ourselves to prevent un- 
due exposures, and guard ourselves against those advantages, which, if our 
business were perfectly unfolded, every body would be taking advantage of 
us; while Cautiousness, directly above and partly behind, works with Secre- 
tiveness in giving that practical wisdom and guardedness, so essential to the 
success of all the greater and ali the minor plans and purposes of life. 
Who can contemplate the location of Secretiveness, in the midst of this 
anima! group, without admiring the wisdom displayed in placing this self- 
governing organ in the midst of those organs that require self-govern- 
ment. 

Our next article on this subject will apply this law of position ав adapt- 
ed to the function, or to the balance of the animal propensities. 


Tue better апу man, the less he swears; the worse, the more. And 
those who pride themselves in their swearing capabilities, are but vaunt- 
ing and glorying in their own shame and depravity —Se.r-Cutrure. 


D 
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ARTICLE XXX. 


THE PEN AND THE PRESS. 


Тн twin-sisters of civilization and reform, the pen and the press, аге 
the lever and fulcrum of the world's redemption from thé thraldom of ig- 
norance, weakness, and degredation. One has said, “ Let me make the 
songs of a country, and I care not who makes its laws." The pen and 
the press, being, as they are, the silent disseminators of thought, on ten 
thousand wings, give form and body to opinion, modeling law, religion, 
and judgment, conspire to put into the shade, nay, laugh to scorn, the 
swoRD and all the glittering ensigns of power which do not receive the 
signet of their favor. The pen and the press embody public sentiment, and 
make it immortal. The voice of the living oracle is confined to time and 
place ; a few at most can hear, and the memory of the listener is the only 
treasury of the “thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” To many 
it is like the ripple on the wave, a momentary agitation, while a recorded 
thought may be lived over a thousand times in ten thousand homes at the 
same moment and in all time. Orators famed in Greece and Rome, in 
their own narrow limits, and during their short lives, are remembered as 
having lived, and breathed burning thoughts; but when we seek in that tra- 
dition which reveres their names, the full measure of those thoughts, we 
are answered by indistinct echoes, that neither define the thoughts or give 
them в real existence. They are like the last year’s work on the school- 
boy’s slate, a portrait in midnight darkness, or like one overlaid with a 
coating that hides for ever the lineaments which once adorned it. 

Besides, the pen and the press speak to men in their quiet homes, where 
all is calm, where the judgment, which at first might object to an opinion, 
is cool, and has ample time to re-read, digest, and acquiesce; it is here 
that thought becomes distilled, like the dew upon flowers, into every open- 
ing mental recess of the soul, becoming incorporated with its growth and 
development until it imperceptibly becomes a part of its being, until, in- 
deed, it rears on the soul’s basis a temple of opinion, imperishable as the 
вош itself. The living tongue becomes hushed in death, and the power of 
his efforts sleeps with him in the grave. ‘The press multiplies the forms 
of thought, and with innumerable tongues makes it omnipresent. Nor is 
a single generation the only recipients of its influence, but in all time, to 
the last generation, the golden thought may live and bless with all its 
original purity and power. 

Thought, trembling on the eloquent tongue, is like liquid gold or dia- 
monds in solution; the pen and the press crystalize it into beautiful and 
imperishable forms, to sparkle and enrich for ever. 
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ARTICLE XXXI. 


EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG.—NO. IL BY ELIZA A. CHASE. 


Having adverted to some of the prominent features in the popular sys- 
tem of education, we propose to inquire into that plan which seems most 
consonant with the nature of the mind. Very few will be disposed to 
question the perfect adaptation of circumstances to the physical develop- 
ment of the child—the beautiful progression of its infantile acquirements, 
from a state of perfect helplessness to one of comparative strength and 
agility ; yet there are those who seem to forget that the mind, too, is pro- 
gressive in its development, and who, therefore, force upon the mental 
powers burdens they are incapable of sustaining. 

The natural food of the mind is knowledge, and the avidity with which 
it seizes upon this food is perceived, to a greater or less degree, in every 
one. Observe the ever-restless, inquisitive child; no new object remains 
unexamined before him; its nature, its use, are topics of interest to him; 
and shame to the parent or teacher, who heedlessly turns from the little 
inquirer. True, there may be things which it is impossible to explain to 
the imperfectly developed reason of the child; but this is no excuse for 
the too common answer, “ Don’t ask me any more questions—you tease 
me to death." 

The acquisition of knowledge is always delightful, and no one who has 
seen the eager features of а child, as his awakened mind grasped some 
new idea, or comprehended some truth before unknown, has failed to no- 
tice the radiant flash of intelligence and joy which overspreads his counte- 
nance and beams from his eye. Objects of perception are the first which 
interest the young, and as these are the capital with which the mind must 
work, the food from which knowledge must be assimilated, they should 
form the first study of the child. Take away the soulless alphabet from . 
the craving appetite of the mind, and present to it some object from which 
it may gain nourishment and strength. It is just as easy for the child to 
remember, that the green cup of the flower he so delights to cull is called 
the calyx, that the beautiful colored leaves are the corolla, the slender, 
thread-like organs the stamens, and the gold-colored dust that envelops 
the brown cost of the bee, in his visits to the honey-cup, is the pollen, as 
to teach him that certain arbitrary marks are called А, в, c, etc., or that 
peculiar combinations of these marks form various words; and certainly 
the former is far more interesting and: profitable, as it furnishes ample op- 
portunity for calling into exercise the physical and moral, as well as the 
mental powers. Let the child's attention be turned to nature. She is a 
willing teacher, and hers is a -universal page—she has lessons for the 
infant and the hoary-headed man, lessons exactly adapted to each; and 
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never yet was any one so ignorant or so wise thatshe had for him no word 
of instruction. 

The growth of plants, the rising and falling of vapor, the flight of birds 
in autumn, the elements of astronomy, all form useful and interesting 
topics, from which the intelligent and judicious parent or teacher will not 
fail to draw. 

Those faculties which lead us to love and admire the beautiful in nature 
are too much neglected; for here is а never-ceasing fountain of instruc- 
tion—a fountain whose waters never satiate, but which give health and 
gladness to all who drink, What can be more intense than the delight 
with which a child gazes on the beautiful things of earth, the brilliant rain- 
bow, the radiant west, the soft moonlight, and the bright stars? Мог is 
this delight without various beneficial effects. In the hands of competent 
managers, it becomes an all-powerful instrument in the moral traming of 
the young. I know a child, somewhat passionate and willful by nature, 
whose angry feelings are readily quelled by directing its attention to the 
grand and beautiful—a method to which its judicious friends always re- 
sort. I am here reminded of the words of the nature-loving Bryant, in 
speaking of his little daughter : e 


“ For I have taught her with delighted eye 
To gaze upon the mountains, and to hear 
The melody of winds with charmed ear.” 


Happy would it be for children, if they all received such instruction—if, 
instead of the frivolous and unmeaning conversation to which they so fre- 
quently listen, they were taught to “hear the melody of winds." Chil- 
éren are naturally lovers of the beautiful; but the vices and follies of life 
blunt or destroy much of these delicate sensibilities, till the man of the 
world looks with wonder, perhaps with contempt, on those whose love of 
the Ideal remains undiminished by the realities of life. I well remember 
the exclamation of a little child who was looking at the waving trees which 
shaded her home. Аз the branches tossed wildly about in tbe breeze, she 
clapped her hands in childish wonder and delight, exclaiming, * Do look 
at the trees—O see how they fight!" The poet Peabody has the same 
vt “То wave on high their plumes of green, 

And fight their battles with the storm ;” 


but as the little girl was only three years of age, I can not accuse her of 
plagiarism. А 
The fact that the perceptive faculties and the organs of Ideality and 
Sublimity are among the first developed, furnishes sufficient evidence that 
nature intended they should be first exercised; let these, then, be culti- 
vated, by giving them that stimulus which calls them into energetic action. 
I do not say that oral instruction should entirely supersede the use of 
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books, but I do hold that it should рвесере it. The true object of edu- 
cation is what its etymology imports, to LEAD, or DRAW OUT—-to strength- 
en and expand the various faculties of the mind, by healthful and vigor- 
ous application. The benefit derived from a thorough knowledge of math- 
ematies is not merely to render а person expert in business calculations, 
but to invigorate and discipline the mind. It is the closest and sternest 
process of reasoning—one which allows no sophistry, and admits of no 
doubts; and hence, as a method of training and discipline, is admirably 
calculated to effect one of the most important objects of instruction. But 
that instructor who requires the child to commit to memory the unex- 
plained details of rules, and to use them as the only guide in his operations, 
not only errs most egregiously, but commits a positive wrong. He defeats 
the very object of mathematical investigation, and taxes the memory with 
a useless burden. We want a practical, working education—one of which 
we cun always avail ourselves; and this can only be obtained by that 
healthy, active exercise of the mental powers, which is induced by correct 
and thorough training. A mind thus developed possesses a world of its 
own; it seizes upon facts real or apparent, separates the true from the 
false, analyzes, compares, and contrasts, and, with almost the quickness of 
intuition, draws from a seeming contradiction the beautiful deduction of 
truth; while to him whose faculties are unexercised, there is presented 
either a chaos which utterly confuses, or error so speciously disguised that 
his weak, inactive mind receives as true, dogmas at once absurd and execrable. 

From these general principles we proceed hereafter to subjects of a 
more specific nature, considering somewhat in detail the methods of in- 
struction in the various branches of education. 


ARTICLE XXXI. 


DEBATE IN CRANIUM.—THIRD SESSION. BY NELSON SZER. 
Concluded from page 124. 


Tux house being called to order, the Chairman announced the discus- 
sion of the California Resolution, to be the order of the day, when Lax- 
euace, having the floor, rose and said : 

“Mr. Chairman, I have listened with the most profound attention, to 
the remarks of the several learned and honorable gentlemen, who have 
so very elaborately and minutely gratified the house with their varied 
experience, with euch suggestions and arguments as to them seemed most 
conducive to the ultimate, permanent welfare of the household. I make 
no doubt, that each desires to promote the interests of all, immediately 
or remotely concerned, and therefore I render this willing tribute to their 
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correct motives and philanthropic desires, while, at the same time, I am 
bound by an equally imperious duty to myself and to the house, to venture 
most respectfully to suggest, that each, if not in every instance, yet for 
the most part, have seemed to spice their remarks with arguments and 
observations tending directly or indirectly to develop and bring to light 
their own peculiar desires and predilections, as if they regarded their own 
special accommodations, sympathies, and habits, as equally desirable and 
appreciable by others of different peculiarities, habits, and sentiments, as 
to themselves. This course of argumentation can, as a matter of course, 
produce only a diversity of opinion and a want of harmonious concert of 
action, if it does not produce sooner or later, deep and lasting prejudices, 
which time may serve, in some good measure, to soften and assuage, even 
though it shall not have the power effectually and permanently to cure. 
And, Mr. Chairman, as this course of debate has thus assumed so very 
wide a latitude, I trust with the most implicit confidence to the indulgence 
of the house, as well those honorable members who oppose, as those who 
may entirely agree with me in sentiment, while I offer some cogitations 
which pervade my own mind ; and as I have thus, as I said before, patient- 
ly listened to others, and I hope with candor and no little profit, that in 
consideration of this courtesy, which in all deliberative bodies, and especially 
in such an ancient and honorable one as this, is at all times, however high 
the excitement of the occasion, due to each member who is honored with 
a seat, and to take a part, as all have a perfect right to do, in the multi- 
farious and important deliberations which from time to time come before 
them for their grave consideration and decision. Having thus, Mr. Chair- 
man, made these few plain and undisguised preliminary observations, with 
а view to elucidate, to some extent at least, my sentiments, and define my 
position relative to the subject and to the members, and to give some 
slight premonition of the course I shall feel compelled to pursue, and to 
explain to members the causes which exist in my own mind, which, with 
due deference to all, I now proceed briefly to set forth. I ought to add, 
by way of preface, that to do full justice to this subject would require not 
а few hours merely, but days, to give. all the arguments favorably and 
adversely, with all the circumstances eonnected, on this great subject, and 
if I do not give, in the compressed space allotted to each member, so full 
an exposition of all its bearings and ramifications, as might be, to all, and 
especially to myself, desirable, it must be chargeable not so much to any 
want of fertility in the subject itself, as in the limited time which each 
member may occupy without unnecessarily protracting the discussion and 
wasting the valuable time of the house. What opportunity for conversa- 
tion will be offered in the mines? unlike well-constituted society, where 
colloquial pleasures so profusely and so happily abound, California can not 
meet my wishes unless we take up lecturing, or political speech-making, or 
discussions in lyceums, which I fear will hardly be found in so new a "— 
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* May I be permitted to ask the member a single question ?” interrupted 
Cavsauity, who had been knitting his brow continually. “Is it the 
desire of the member to engage in political or literary life in California, or 
for the sake of social and literary pleasures at home, refuse to go? That 
seems to cover the entire ground of his remarks.” 

“Yes, sir—yes, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that is the thought pre- 
cisely. Thatis what I was just coming to.” 

Міһтнвсікевз laughed aloud, and was heard to whisper to SgcRETIVE- 
ness “now we have it at last. What a deluge of words for a drop of 
sense! It reminds me of the ‘mountain and the mouse.’ He ought to 
have consulted with my friend CausaLirY, who always says something 
when ue talks; but, if the rattle-brain undertakes to make a speech aLonz, 
we are sure of a world of words without a particle of sense. It reminds 
me of 


‘The ocean into tempest tossed, to waft a feather or to drown a fly?” 


This called SgcnETIvENEBSS to his feet, who began in а low, soft voice, 
but little above a whisper, his small eyes, partially closed, peering slyly 
out from under the geavy arches of his dark brow, to every part of the 
house, as if to read the opinions of members, and with the most perfect 
coolness of manner and calmness of expression, proceeded to вау: 

«Мг, Chairman, I have thus far remained silent, not so much because 
I had no line of роису marked out in my own mind relative to the best 
mode of MANAGEMENT in case we should decide to ро or not to go. Nor 
am I desirous in what I may utter, to сомміт myself either one way or 
the other, yet I could give some suggestions on the subject, at a proper 
time, in a select committee for instance, which might be serviceable. I am 
not quite certain that the definite line of action laid down by certain mem- 
bers is supicious. If we go, it would perhaps be well to appoint a com- 
mittee of vigilance to coxcEAL and watch the depository of our treasures, 
or take with us a few iron safes, that our gold may not be stolen—and 
that all members, especially ArPRonarivExESs, Hope, MaARvELOUBSNESS, 
and Lanauags, be required to keep silent on the subject of our success, 
if good, and not allow the greedy and designing, as well as dishonest por- 
tion of the adventurers in California, to know that we have acquired more 
than sufficient to pay our expenses. I would suggest that MIRTEFULNES8 
be kept in the tent, out of sight, to hide his tell-tale phiz from the shrewd, 
or that he wear an unusually serious face, that we may not be suspected 
of being rich, so that we may not be robbed. It might be well for us 
to dress shabbily and appear poor while there and on our way back, ‘for 
the robber will not harm the poor.’ I would also suggest that we make 
no boast of great things before we go, if such should be the decision, and 
to say but little on our return, however much we may acquire, and let out 
the fact gradually to the world to their surprise and astonishment. 
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APPBOBATIVENESS and Hoz are the first to brag of what we are expecting 
to do, and the first to be ashamed and depressed if we fail; while our ven- 
etable brethren, CavriovsNESss and CausaLrry, are the last to be inflated 
with problematical success, and the least depressed at failure. If I could 
always be consulted, I would advise a shrewd and silent course, like the 
XEL in the water—like а олт in pursuit of a mouse, or like a моге under 
the surface of the ground. I do not believe in sounding a trumpet, either 
of anticipation or triumph. ` Still waters are the deepest, and an unobtru- 
sive course is most successful. I will close for the present, by asking to 
be excused from voting either way, unless it can be by secret ballot, wish- 
ing it to be understood, that I shall deem it my duty to seek the good of 
the family, whether we go or remain at home, but 1 like no responsibili- 
ties, and wish to make no PLEDGES.” 

- Locauiry rose and said: “ I think it would Бе well to go, if we only 
make enough to pay expenses. And I'would earnestly recommend going 
one way and returning the other, to give us as large a ‘traveled history’ 
as possible. I should like to double the Cape, cross the Isthmus, and go 
the land route. I move we go all three routes." — (MigrnruLNEss laughed 
outright, and CausaLmv was seen to relax his gravéjy.) Locaurry pro- 
ceeded: “It would certainly be desirable, as all my friends on the front 
seat think, to go or come EVERY route, and more than that, I would like 
to make surveys and maps of the country, and spend a year, at least, in 
traveling up and down among the mountains and valleys of that new 
country. I have stayed at home long enough. I wish to roam and learn 
something of the world.” 

* We might miss our way and get lost in those wild regions,” suggested 
CAUTIOUSNESS, — 

“ Leave that to me; I will pilot you to the ends of the earth. While 
the north star blazes and the sun rises in the east, І will risk being lost.” 

* But," responded Cavriousness, “ there are fogs and storms in those 
mountains, obscuring sun and stars for days together, as I am informed by 
Evewtvatrry.” 

“To tell you the truth, I can find my way any where; in clouds, fogs, 
or darkness—I never get lost. I have in my very NATURE an unerring 
compass, that teaches me where I am, and where every thing is which I 
have seen, either absolutely or relatively. There is no danger of getting 
lost. I go for the journey.” 

Томе said: “I can not think of leaving my piano and all the concerts 
and social music which our old home yields, to listen to no music but the 
clicking of the pickaxe and the grating of the spade, or the harsh, chafing 
sound of the gold-sifter at the mines. If we musr go, let us take some 
musical instruments to beguile the time and cheer us їп our lonely tent. 
If we go overland, І would march to music, and Time, my neighbor, 
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would measure the step to the music, to mitigate the tediousness of the 
journey." ; 

Ipeaurry said: “ І rise with mingled emotions to object to this enterprize. 
І сап not endure the.thought of leaving all the elegances and refine- 
ments:of a highly civilized and cultivated state of society, all the beauties 
and decorations of our native city, to be housed in a rude tent or cabin, to 
be clad in the roughest garb, and associate with unpolished rudeness for years 
in the mines—to see nothing but barren wastes and delve in a filthy pit for gold. 
The mover of the resolution, Acquisrirvgnese, І am aware seeks gold 
for its own intrinsic value, and would be willing, on our return with mill- 
ions of gold, to live in the plainest style for the sake of hoarding every 
dollar of surplus interest which he could grasp. I would waive the objec- 
tions I entertain against the California enterprise, and endeavor to endure 
them for a year or two, if we might be allowed, on our return, to employ 
no small share of the acquisition in the cultivation of art and beauty and 
poetry ; if we might have а home of beauty, surrounded by all the poetry 
of nature, and garnished with all the delicate enchantments of art; but I 
know too well the disposition of members, their utilitarian, animal, and 
ascetic notions, to venture to anticipate sufficient future gratification to 
compensate for the privations incident to the rude enterprize.” 

Comparison took the floor and said: “ I have listened with attention to 
all the statements and arguments offered on this resolution, as well as the 
facts which the member on the seat below me has kindly furnished. By 
means of all these aids, by analyzing the prosperous and adverse facts, 
the reasonings for and against the proposition, the chances of ill-health 
and loss, with the disturbance which will arise in the family by compelling 
many to go who seem decided against it—I say, comparing these and 
many other considerations with the doubtful utility of great wealth, should 
we gain it, I shall record my vote against it.” 

BexEvoLENCE seemed aroused by the remarks of his neighbor, and. pro- 
ceeded to say: 

“ Меп and brethren, it is a matter of minor importance where we are or 
what may be our means, if we aim in all things to po coop to all ‘as 
much as in us lies? The ‘poor we have always with us,’ and should we 
go to California, the віск and surrertna will claim much of our aid. 
What a noble work, to erect hospitals for the sick and distribute of our 
substance to the unfortunate poor in that far-off land. If we go, let us 
act the noble part of the good Samaritan ; it would be better than gold— 
and should we obtain wealth, instead of retiring and fostering the wild 
speculations of APPROBATIVENESS, SELF-ESTEEM, ÁLIMENTIVENESS, and Ac- 
quisITIVENKSS, let us feed the poor, clothe the naked, found hospitals for 
the sick, and ensure a consciousness of having lived for the wretched, and 
won the tribute of their grateful tears at our humble grave. If such can 
be the design and results of the passage of the resolution, I would vote 

11 
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in На favor. But we must become a Shylock-banker—an epicurian or 
bacchanalian, a gaudy plaything of fashion and folly, or a tyrant of unright- 
epus and oppressive power, I give my hand, my voice, and my tears 
against it." 2 

There seemed much grumbling among the members in the sides of the 
house, and some of the higher and back seats, which not a little agitated the 
last speaker, and seemed to enforce and consolidate the suspicion, that his 
last view was the true one, and that his proposition would be hotly opposed. 

The debate seemed now principally confined to the calmer and more 
elderly portion of the house. The young, hot-headed, and extravagant 
having brought forward their earnest appeals, it remained for the cool and 
judicious to sustain the closing hours of the discussion. 

Veneration, with a serious face and a solemn, measured precision of 
action and utterance, having adjusted his black cloak, proceeded to say : 

“Mr, President—It becomes us to meet this grave question in view of 
our high allegiance to an overruling power, for ‘it is not in man who 
walketh to direct his steps,’ or to look to any thing in the future as certain, 
if it depend upon man’s puny efforts for success, I have been surprised 
at the confident and irreverent assurance of members, as if they could rule 
destiny and prejudge or modify the purposes of the Almighty. If mem- 
bers insist on acquiring wealth to pamper the gratification of pride, vanity, 
worldly ambition, the ‘lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the 
pride of life,’ if, in short, worldly pleasure and sensual gratification is to 
be the object and result of this contemplated accumulation of wealth, I 
shall, under God, use my humble efforts against it. If, on the other hand, 
we can go into the gold region and preach and teach ‘the kingdom of 
God,’ and induce men in those moral desolations to set their ‘affections on 
things above and not on things on the earth'—to seek their ‘treasures 
where moth and rust can not corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal,’ 
I would not object to going. If we can have stated preaching, a correct 
observance of religious duty, and aid in sustaining missionaries for the mor- 
al instruction of the emigrants, while we are there, and should we return 
rich, against which I have no objections, I wish it stipulated, that the 
money shall be regarded as the Lord's, and we as His stewards, to use it 
to His honor and the religious elevation of man. 

“ I would endow theological schools, sustain a missionary among the hea- 
then, supply destitute churches with means to sustain religious service, and 
plant Sabbath schools, print Bibles and tracts, and employ such other 
moral efforts as will evince our fealty to our Heavenly Father, and live as 
a memorial of us beyond the grave. If we can not thus use the gold ac- 
quired, I prefer to remain near the sanctuary, the means of grace, and the 
venerable graves of our departed fathers." 

Conscizntiousness, with perfect self-composure, begged to occupy a 
few moments of the time of the house, saying: 
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“1 did not intend to trespass а second time upon your attention, 
but as the debate has taken a wide range, and nearly every member has 
offered his sentiments, I should do myself and the house ixjusriCE to 
remain silent. "What rank injustice for each member to wish wealth for 
Ыз own peculiar gratification! The last member up would consume all 
our time, while at California, in religious influence, and impoverish the 
family on his return, by yielding all to religious purposes, as if we could 
not honor God by the proper gratification of all the members. We have 
duties to perform to ourselves, to our neighbors, and to God. Therefore, 
it must be apparent that many of our brethren are in error in desiring to 
accumulate property for their individual gratification. ACQUISITIVENESS 
desires it for its own sake. He would hoard it; become a millionaire- 
banker. ArrnkNTIVENESS would ‘fare suwPrUoUsLY every day.’ Appro- 
BATIVENESS would be ‘clothed in purple and fine linen,’ and gain the ap- 
plause of the million. Трклштү would revel in art, and beauty, and poet- 
ry, to the exclusion of solid and utilitarian objects. Se.r-Esterm would 
leave the quiet, social joys of domestic life, and be a китек. Loocatrry 
would waste the time of the family in, to us, useless rambles among the 
mountains of California, and SusLımrry would second the wild project, to 
see craggy mountains and vast prospects. Hore and MABVELOUSNESS 
would lead us all опа wild-goose chase of adventure. EvzNTUALITY would 
write the history of the new country, while CaurrousNEss would keep us 
in the old cart-ruts of past experience, and deny the more enterprising of 
the family from judicious advancement either at home or abroad. Now, it 
must be obvious to all who can appreciate the right, that there must be 
manifest wrong in this selfish greediness to absorb the entire energies and 
products of the whole household for their individual and special gratifica- 
tion. Т care nothing for money except to minister to the втонт, and by 
means of which, to live without offense to the world, or being burden- 
some to our fellow-men. Mutual forbearance and concession in a family 
of such variety of tendency and disposition as ours, is the only proper 
course for the promotion of harmony and happiness. Each is essential to 
the well-being of all, but none should rule uninfluenced and unmodified 
by each member of the fraternity.” 

As no one seemed inclined to occupy the floor, the Chairman inquired 
if the house was ready for the question, which was loudly called for, and 
decided in the negative by the following vote: 


Arxs.—Acquisitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Approbativeness, Self-Es- 
teem, Hope, elousness, Ideality, Sublimity, Individuality, Eventuality, Locality, 
Mirthfulness—13. 

Nars.—Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveneas, Inhabitiveness, Concentra- 
tiveness, Alimentiveness, Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, Veneration, Benevolence, 
Constructiveness, Form, Size, Weight, Color, Order, Calculation, Time, Tune, Lan- 
guage, Causality, Comparison—22. 


Srorerrvevess, discovering how the vote stood, offered to record his in 
the negative, which made a majority of ten against the enterprise. 
The Chair announced the vote, and amid grumbling and loud talking 
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among the members who had so fiercely sustained the resolution, the house 
adjourned sine die. 

Appiication.—How little do men estimate the true motives which in- 
fluence their conduct! Some leading faculty takes the reins of govern- 
ment and subdues to its sway every power of the mind. Some men 
imagine themselves patriotic, and are eloquent for the people’s rights or 
brave on the battle-field ; but deny them the glory of office, or rob them 
of а leaf of their laurels, and they forget the “dear people,” or resign 
their commission, showing that excessive Approbativeness, or personal 
glory, was the spring of their actions. Others build railroads and improve- 
ments for the PUBLIC Goon, if they will PAY LARGE DIVIDENDS. Others run 
wild in the performance of deeds of charity and enterprises of philanthropy 
if they are fashionable; popular churches and eloquent preachers are 
thronged with attendants, many ef whom really think they are moved by 
a regard for religion. Меп refrain from a vicious life through that kind of 
morality which dreads disgrace ; or fear the penalties of violated Jaw, and 
suppose themselves Honest; but bury them among strangers, where there 
is none to disgrace them, or remove the fear of detection, and they will 
wallow in vice, showing’ that Cautiousness and Approbativeness, and not 
Conscientiousness, are the foundation of their morality. We should learn 
to analyze every motive to determine the true nature of our impulses to 
action. Every faculty should exist in due degree, and be educated to exert 
its appropriate influence, then can we have harmony of character, and live 
in obedience to all the laws of our being. 


ARTICLE XXXIII. 
THE TEMPERAMENTS.—NO. Ш. THE MUSCULAR OR MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


Тнв temperament includes the machinery of the body—the bones and 
muscles, It was formerly called the bilious—probably from the fact that 
in these persons the secretions of bile are more active than in ordinary 
cases, and impart peculiar qualities to the blood, to the skin a darker color, 
and a cbolerie tendency to the disposition; giving more roughness of out- 
line than belongs to the other temperaments—not so smooth and easy. 

Persons with this temperament are prepared for out-of-door labor, either 
mental or physical ; to work upon our canals, railroads, in machine-shops, 
blacksmith’s shops, and the like. If professional men, they are of the 
sledge-hammer, efficient kind. Seldom found in a jeweler’s shop; in fur- 
paces, rather. They are fond of the rough and strong. They are less 
quick and susceptible mentally, but stronger physically. Some of other tem- 
peraments prefer jewelry, or the needle—something fine and nice; but per- 
sons of the motive temperament delight in the rougher and stronger materials. 

Dr. Mather Williams, of Syracuse, for many years an eminent physician 


TEMPERAMENTS. 1и 


No. 11. Purskas STEVENS.—MUSOULAR TEMPERAMENT. 


of that town, is a striking illustration of the tone of mind derived from 
this temperament. His hair and whiskers are abundant, and jet black; 
skin dark; muscles hard and tight; and we find the strong, indomite se 
will, great powers of endurance, beyond that of most other individuals. 

When excited, the will of persons of this temperament is stronger than 
at other times; they are more collected and self-possessed, and upon 
emergencies can readily call upon and use their strength in advance. 

Peter the Hermit was of this temperament, which gave that extraordi- 
nary breadth and strength to his enterprises—such gigantic conceptions— 
which led him to conceive the idea of conquering or capturing the Holy 
Land. No man whose vital or mental temperament predominates, would 
have conceived of such an enterprise, much less «ешр seriously to 
carry it into execution. 

It requires an enormous brain and this temperament, to get up im- 
mense excitement, and sustain it. Such men say and do bold and daring 
things. They are orators of the bold and positive kind; not smooth, 
cosey, graceful in their matter, manner, or style. If soldiers, would take 
a city by storm. If muscle prevail, they have great suppleness of motion. 
For instance, boxers, jugglers, circus riders, wire dancers, etc., are of this 
stamp. If the bones predominate, they sustain themselves under great 
burdens and extremes, and never give up. ‘he Roman soldiers were of 
this class; they never thought of yielding; their motto was, ** Never sur- 
render." All the representations of these men which have come down to 
us give them this temperament in a very strong and marked degree. It 
is more fearful to meet a man of this temperament in combat than one 
with the vital or mental. You would not hesitate to contend with a man 
of the vital temperament, with the digestive predominating; but you 
. Would have less idea of defeating a man with a strong, bony, and muscu- 
lar temperament; you would expect to surrender or fight. 


2 
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The animal creation furnishes fine illustrations. ` The deer is of the vital 
and nervous temperaments, and runs from danger; the lion, pre-eminently 
of the muscular, never runs or yields. "The sheep is of the vital tempera- 
ment, and is timid ; the bull-dog is muscular, and is bold, confident, and 
courageous. 

Certain kinds of food tend to nourish and strengthen the muscles, others 
the bones; for a knowledge in regard to which, I would refer to the work 
already mentioned. It is of the highest importance in reference to the 
proper training and development of the powers of children. Young men 
go to college, work their brains from morning till night, the body almost 
totally neglected. The brain and nerves only were worked, and the whole 
system thrown out of balance; and when they complete their studies 
many are fit only to be laid on the shelf. They have not educated their 
muscular system, and they are good for nothing. They neglect the édu- 
cation of this temperament, destroy for ever the just balance of their pow- 
ers, and then wonder why they can not do more good in the world. Апа 
yet Phrenology, the first to teach these truths, is sagely ridiculed by some 
of the LEARNED professors in these colleges, who disorganize, rather than 
combine the forces of the students under their care, by not developing and 
training them physically as well as mentally. Our present systems of 
education are defective—ruin some of our best sons and daughters by not 
heeding this law of muscular exercise. If I have any thing for which to 
be particularly thankful, it is that I was poor, and was obliged to work 
in my youth, and thus lay the foundation of a strong constitution to sus- 
tain mental labor in after years. It is often a blessing to be poor. An 
individual well endowed with muscular energy and power, is rich; while 
he who is without them, however much money he may have at command, 
is poor indeed. Asa public speaker, he is good for nothing; he can not 
infuse life, soul, thought, or spirit into his audience; makes feeble impres- 
sions if any at all; it is utterly beyond his power to electrify or magnet- 
ize his hearers, and command their attention and secure their confidence. 

Which is better, to have men all muscular, all vital, all mental, or to 
have the three blended in one harmonious whole, which enables a man to 
do all he desires through the complete balance of his organization ? 

I would urge young men, engaged in study, to work two or three hours 
per day, with a wood-saw, axe, or something else requiring equal physical 
labor. They will thus have better bodies, and consequently better minds, 
and, by this course, will learn far more in a year, while that which is 
learned is good for something. 

To rich and fashionable young ladies, who can not even dress themselves 
and take care of their apartments, I would say, exercise about the house, 
walk in the open air, and thus, by strengthening their muscular system, 
become useful to themselves and competent to discharge their relations to 
others. The degeneracy of certain classes of the females of our country 
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‚ in all the admired and substantial qualities of womanhood, and which is se 
much talked of and deplored, may properly be attributed to an almost 
total neglect of physical exercise, tight lacing, and reading of novels, 
which is the very course to pursue to produce the destruction of all thai 
is lovely and admirable in the true female character. 

From want of exercise the muscles become feeble and relaxed, the 
whole physical system without tone or energy; and of course qualities 
they do not possess can not be imparted to their offspring. When men 
are governed by reason in choosing companions, such women will be the 
last in the market, for in fact they are not fit for wives. 

Sons of rich parents, brought up in luxury and idleness, are distinguish- 
able by the same weaknesses, and are really a curse to the race. 


і 


ARTICLE XXXIV. 


FRACTURE OF THE SKULL. BY 1„ HOUSTON, M. D. 


I was called on the 7th of September, 1847, to visit а son of Mr. Stonerock, 
who had been kicked by а horse an hour or two previous. 1 examined the 
wound and found it laid open to the bone from the outer corner of the right 
eve, following the eyebrow to the CENTER OF THE FOREHEAD, OVER THE 
ROOT OF THE NosE,(1) and a fracture of the skull running in the same direc- 
tion as far as the parts were Jaid open. From the middle or centre of the eye- 
brow, there was a piece of the skull bone, about three fourths of an inch long, 
and one fourth wide, running toward the inner corner of the eye that was 
missing, leaving the durn mater naked, ruptured, and about a tea-spoonful of 
brain protruding out, WHICH WAS WASHED Away(2) in cleaning the wound. 
There was another fracture, crossing the first almost at right-angles, near the 
inner portion of where the bone was missing, and a portion of the bone above 
the horizontal fracture was pressed down upon the brain: this we raised, by 
the help of an assistant, to its proper place, when the wound bled freely in con- 
sequence of the rupture of a smali artery. It was then washed clean with 
cold water, and the edges drawn as close together as necessary and secured by 
stitches. Linen cloths wet in cold water were then applied, and removed as 
often as they became warm or saturated with blood, and fresh ones applied. 

The cold wet cloths to the wound were continued, adding to the water, oe- 
casionally, a few drops of No. 6, until it began to discharge matter, when п 
poultice of light bread and milk was applied to absorb the matter and keep it 
ranning. The poultices were applied cold, and the head kept cool, if neces- 
eary, by applying cold water. 

Under this treatment the wound improved very fast, and I discontinued my 
regular visit the 3d of October; at that time the wound was all healed except 
where the bone was missing, and that was closing up very fast, and the dis- 
charge small. On the 23d of October I was sent for in great haste to see hin.. 
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When I arrived I found him in spasms, the wound healed, and his head very 
hot. I had his feet put into water as warm as could be borne, cold water ap- 
plied to the head, and give a dose of anti-spasmodic tincture, and repeated it in 
a few minutes, which relieved him of the spasms. I then probed the wound 
во as to open it, and applied the poultice as before, and directed the head to be 
kept cool. He had no more spasms. From this time he enjoyed good health, 
. with the exception occusionally of lightness of the head, and pain in the region 
€f the fracture, and the DISCHARGE OF SMALL PIECES OF BONE FROM IT.(3) 

For some months past he has been clear of al! these last mentioned symp- 
toms, and is in the best of health. Іт HAS INJURED HIS MEMORY VERY MUCH. 
He is near ten years old, and I have been their family physician for that length 
of time, and ever since he was hurt, until within a few months past, when I 
would go to his father’s, he did not know me. His MEMORY 18 NOW IMPROV- 
ina.(4)—Purso-Mepican Rxcogpkn. 


(1) This wound, it will be observed, was in the center of the forehead, 
in the region of Eventuality, which is the chief organ of memory. 

(2) The washing away of a portion of brain will destroy the power to 
manifest the function of the organ thus destroyed, as certainly as the 
severing of a muscle will deprive it of power. 

(3) The bone pierced the organ of Eventuality, causing the brain to 
exude, and it is no more surprising that the boy's “memory was very 
much injured," than that sight would be * very much injured" by a con- 
tusion and high inflammation of the eye. 

(4) "His memory is now improving." This is in harmony with a uni- 
versal law of nature, that the function of an organ which had been de- 
throned by disease, should be restored when the disease is removed, and 
the substance of the organ, together with its health, is fully restored. 
And yet there are some Anti-Phrenologists, who claim to be medical 
scholars, who would make the world believe that “nearly all the facul- 
ties" may remain unimpaired with “nearly” the whole substance of the 
brain in a putrid state. The brain being double, or there being two 
brains almost as distinctly as there are two eyes, one hemisphere of which 
may be diseased, and the healthy one may continue to manifest its mental 
functions, as one eye may serve, passably, the purposes of vision when its 
fellow is extinct. 


Soanrxa people by telling them that they may die soon, is both foolish 
and wrong. They will die soon if they kill themselves or are killed, not 
otherwise. God will never take their life except by old age. Telling 
them so will render them careful not to commit suicide by breaking the 
physical laws, whereas telling them that God may single them out, and 
pierce them with the arrows of death, is virtually telling them that God 
may violate his own laws.—SELF-CULTURR. 
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Mr. Sizer’s Lectures ın New Yonk.—At the close of a course of Lec- 
tares on Phrenology, delivered in Knickerbocker Hall, the following resolutions 
were passed unanimously by the audience: 

Resolved, That we have listened with much pleasure and profit to Mr. Nelson Sizer’s 
Lectures оп Phrenology in this hall, and would thus publicly express our unqualified 
belief in their great utility to us, as parents and as citizens. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolution be presented to Mr. Sizer, with our 
thanks for the gratification we have enjoyed in hearing him, and also that a copy theroof 
be sent to the Phrenological Journal for insertion therein. 

HUGH 8. DUNN, 
Secretary of Knickerbocker Hall Association. 
New York, April 4, 1850. 
—À——— 


Tas Stupgnt—A Family Miscellany and Monthly School Reader. Vol. I., new se- 
ries, commencing on the first of May, 1850. N. A. Calkins, editor. Fowlers & 
Wells, publishers. Terms, $1 a year, in advance. 

This excellent monthly periodical of thirty-two Inrge and neatly printed pages, 
bas already been so highly appreciated by the public as to need little commend- 
ation from us. It has, by its interest and usefulness, vindicated its high claims 
upon the patronage of parents and teachers, and may be regarded as one of the 
periodicals destined not only to Live, but to FLouRisH, in the radiant light and 
warmth of public favor. It is a most invaluable fireside companion, and teach- 
ers вау they can not afford to do without it, as a reading-book in their schools. 
In it is food for the mature student, and something adapted to the opening mind 
of the child. Governors give it their sanction, and mothers and children aro 
determined to have it. It must ao, for the children will it, and age approves it. 
Jt is devoted to the moral, intellectual, and physical improvement of youth, em- 
bracing the natural sciences, including Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Natural Philosophy. Sex Prospectus. 


— 


Tae American PuRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC FOR 1851 is now in press, and 
тау be ordered in any quantity by the trade. This is the TWELFTH year of 
this highly esteemed work, and is not behind any of its predecessors in amount, 
variety, and interestof matter. Itis largely embellished with portraits of men, liv- 
ing and dead, with sketches of cnaracter and development, phrenological and 
physiological facts and illustrations, which make it worth twice its price as a 
reading book. The Almanac for 1850 has had a wide circulation. We have 
sold not lesa than 300,000 copies, and yet it will be in demand to the close of 
the year. Indeed, we often have calls for all the back numbers for binding, 
The work is stereotyped, and we are prepared to supply the largest demand at 
the shortest notice. Now is the time to obtain a supply and effect rapid sales. 

Price— Single copy 6 cents, or 25 copies for $1. 

Agents, Booksellers, and Merchants supplied in large quantities at a liberal 
discount. It will be ready in June. 
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Tone Essentian то Goop Speakine. Messrs. EptroRs :—Can you in- 
form me whether Tune is the organ for discriminating and recollecting different 
sounds, or not? І have examined “ Fowler's Phrenology,” and ** Combe's Sys- 
tem of Phrenology,” but find nothing in either directly on the subject. I think 
that there must be another, or else Tune is the organ adapted to this purpose ; 
if not, how could the blind recollect the voices of different persons, so as to tell 
one person from another? or how could we tell the long-absent friend sy THE 
voice, when sickness, or other causes, have changed his features? or how could 
we recollect or tell the chirpings of different birds, or the cries of different ani- 


mals? or how could we recollect the different sounds of the roaring ocean, the 
whistling winds, or the thundering cataracts? or how is it that one person can 
tell and recollect these sounds so much better than another? If you will be 
kind enough to answer this inquiry, you will oblige * InQuines.” 


We are glad that “Inquirer” has started this question, and shall be ever 
ready to attempt to reply to all queries on the mteresting nature of man. 

Tune is, doubtless, the organ by means of which the nice modulations of 
the voice are made and appreciated by others. Singers are usually more mu- 
sical in their conversation than those who have poor musical apreciation, and the 
German people, who all sing, are remarkable for the melodiousness of their 
language, while the Indian, whose music is only a kind of roar, has a harsh, 
unmusical expression in conversation, usually on one key, and not modulated to 
the subject, or in harmony with the laws of music. 


— 


Practica, PugENoLOeY.—lt is sometimes asked by objectors, ч Of what 
use is Phrenology, supposing it is true 1? To answer this question in all its bear- 
ings would require much time, and many volumes. Yet we will now call at- 
tention to the following advertisement, which recently appeared in the New 
York Daily Tribune, from which it will be readily inferred that even wer- 
CHANTS avail themselves of Phrenology in selecting their men. We copy: 

“ Wantep—To engage a gentleman of superior abilities, high refinement, and ezqui- 
site taste, in the superintendence of a matter involving great responsibility, and 
pecuniary interests; a man in whom the organs of Perception, Ideality, Constructive- 
ness, Combativeness or Executive Power, Benevolence, and Conscientiousnees are 
largely developed would suit exactly. In short, we want a man of ability, to whom a 
liberal salary willbegiven. Address, with real name, giving particulars and references 
box 1,365, lower Post Office, postpaid.” 


It is an everyday business with us to select apprentices for the various me- 
ehanical pursuits, phrenologically, and in nearly every case we can predict, with 
certainty, whether or not the subject will prove successful. The same holds 
true in regard to all branches of human occupation. i 


—9——— 


New Jersey Lunatic Asyitum.—The Annual Report of the New Jer- 
sey State Lunatic Asylum, at Trenton, for 1849, is received. This institu- 
tion we regard as one of the first of its kind in the land, and its able su- 
perintendent, Dr. Buttolph, as one of the most successful in the treatment of 
the insane. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


PuirciPLES oy THs Homan Minn penucep уком PuvsicAL Laws; and a Lecture on 
ErzcTRo-Br-or-o-gt, or the Science of Life. By Alfred Smee, Е. R.S. With Illus- 
trations. New York: Fowlers & Wells. Mailable—Price 25 centa. 


At no time in the history of man has there been so general a desire to think, 
and to gain knowledge relating to mind, as at the present. Writers of different 
countries are coming before the world with their views of man—the laws of 
mind—and its ultimate destiny, and we take pleasure in offering to the Ameri- 
сап public the writings of a man who is so widely and favorably known in 
England and France. Nor do we desire to endorse all that good writers may 
say of mind, but nim to try all things, weigh every candid and philosophical 
man's opinion, “and hold fast that which is good.” In his preface, the author 
says, ** I apprehend that the time is fast approaching, when no other system of 
mental science will be acknowledged but. that which is based upon physical 
laws and the structure of the brain; and if my researches shall be found here- 
after to bave contributed to the development of true philosophy, I shall feel 
more than amply rewarded for the hours of anxious but delightful labor 
spent in its development.” 

— 


Tar ILLUSTRATED Sevr-InstRuctor 1х Punxksoroay anp Рнтзтогоот, with One 
Hundred Engravings, and a Phrenological Chart of Character. By О. 8. & L. N. 
Fowler. Published by Fowlers & Wella, 131 Nassau Street, N. Y. 1850. Mail- 
able—Price 25 cents. 


This new and excellent work is beginning to be appreciated, and has already 
‚ come into active demand, not only as а rending-hook for the family and the 
student, but by phrenologists, in which to record examinations. ` One hundred 
beautiful engravings illustrute camparative Phrenology—the temperaments in а 
variety of combinatious, nnd nenrly every orgnn ie shown large and small in con- 
trast, thus enabling нпу person to learn the location of each organ, and their ap- 
pearance when large and small, also to obtain & correct iden of those orgauic 
conditions called temperaments, which affect character, health, and happiness. 


No. 12. EvzxrvALITY LARGE, Мо. 18. ЕуентсАШТҮ SMALL. 
Ав в specimen of the engravings, and mode of illustrating the organs, we in 


sert a few of them. The above show Eventuality large and small. 
The center of the forehend of one is seen to be full and rounded, while that 


i 
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of the other is decidedly deficient; hence one has a good memory of facts, his- 
torical events, the lessons of personal experience, and can readily command 
what he knows; while the other has a confused or weak memory, may acquire 
knowledge, but will not retain it. One remembers results of study, and is able 
at all times to apply them to practical life; the other retains the principle, and 
is obliged to solve the problem whenever he would apply them. The memory 
of one 18 like the ready coin; that of the other like the raw ore ог gold in 
the bar. 


PUE d Á 


No. 14. Rev. Dr. Түкө No. 15. Вілск Hawk. 


In the portrait of Dr. Tyng, we see great elevation and expansion of the 
top-head and forehead, in the regions of the moral and intellectual organs. 
Such a development indicates a high order of talent, and an earnest regard 
for things sacred and religious; elevate man above law, by making him “a law 
unto himself.” Such men naturally purify and refine society, and the strength 
of their character will always be on the side of justice, intelligence, and virtue. 

In the portrait of the Indian chief we discover a large development of the 
side-head, with less fullness of the top-head, showing great strength of animal 
feeling, severity, and cruelty, with а powerful will, and less Conscientiousnesa, 
Benevolence, and Spirituality. In this we perceive the elementa of savage life, 
viz., animal vigor, coarseness of organization, 
and a low tone of character. 

The portrait of Fanny Forrester, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Judson, shows ап exquisite organiza- 
tion. It is the feeling, sentimental, exalted 
temperament, and, with such mental develop- 
ments, always imparts purity, sweetness, devo- 
tion, exquisiteness, susceptibility, lovelinese, and 
great moral worth. Intellect, Mirthfulnesa, 
Ideality, Spirituality, Benevolence, Hope, Con- 
` Beientiousness, Approbativeness, and all the so- 
==! cial organs, аге very large, and there is a fresh- 
ness, beauty, wit, purity, and an ardent guehing 
No. 16. Fanny Forrester. affection in her prose and poetry rarely equaled, 

which makes all who read the sparkling pro- 
ductions of her pen wiser, and happier, and better. 
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Тнк OnprBAw's Apvocare, Devoted to the welfare of Destitute Children: 

This excellent monthly Monitor is published at Boston, at one dollar n yenr in 
advance, by Misses A. and Е.С. Fellows. Theirs is a noble work, to take by 
the hand the trembling and destitute child, and in its eur to whisper words of 
hope and promise. Their souls are in the work, and they wield a vigorous 
pen, inspired by a noble philanthrophy. Some of the best minds of the age 
are enlisted as contributors to its columns, and in forwarding the designs of 
charity embodied in the enterprize. The January number contains an excel- 
lent letter from the Hon. Horace Mann. The object of their efforts may be 
learned by the following from their annual circular for January. 


“ Eight years ago we determined to see whether needy children could not be pro- 
vided for in accordance with the voice of nature and of God. And during the eight 
years that have since elapsed, we have been laboring upon this problem. 

Our plan has been to persuade the childless heads of families, and all others whose 
circumstances would permit, to adopt these needy ones as their own children. This 
we do through the columns of our paper, through our intercourse with people as we meet 
them, and through the influence of our agents. The name and condition of children 
in need are commnnicated to us, and we use such influence as we may, to provide 
homes for them. Those who are willing to adopt little ones, make application to us, 
and thus we are enabled to bring together two мекрү classes, children that need pa- 
rents, and parents that need children. These latter, indeed, oftentimes adopt the little 
ones, not because they feel themselves in need, but from motives of benevolence, yet 
they confess, afterward, that they have themselves received as much good and as 
much pleasure, as they have imparted. 

Our paper, in its monthly issues, contains a statement of such applications for chil- 
dren, and of children needing homes, as have come in during tho month, and REMAIN 
UNPROViDED FOR, and thus the reader is powerfully reminded, month by month, of 
specific opportunities of usefulness and happiness opened to him." 

Persons desirous of niding in this good work will subscribe for the Advocate, 
and contribute to the support of the good cause. Orphans have а right to Edu- 
cation and that sympathy which а good home alone can afford. 


— 


LrrrrztUs Liviso Ace. This is a magazine of forty-eight octavo pages, and is pub- 
lished weekly by E. Littell & Co., Boston, at $6 per year, ог 124 cents per number. 
To those of our readers who may not be acquainted with this most excellent 

work, we address our remarks. The Living Age is a collection of the choicest 
specimens of solid and -stately literature, original and selected, from the best 
minds, not only of Europe and America, but of the world. Its spirit is that of 
the world in the nineteenth century, racy, strong, efficient, fresh, and stirring. 
Physical science has of late multiplied the comforts and conveniences of life 
a hundred-fold ; history is now wrought out in a single year which would have 
required half a century to accomplish in the days of the Reformation. 
Man can now almost in fact ‘puta girdle round the earth in forty minutes." 
Steam and electricity concentrate the stirring life of the globe into a small com- 
pass, and the progress of art raises new cities, states, and empires almost with 
the rapidity of the growth of * Jonah's gourd.” То condense and chronicle 
the gems of passing history and the unchained thought of burning genius, is the 
design of “ Tue Livina Act.” We refer the reader to the prospectus in the 
advertisement pages of the Journal, which will speak for itself. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SYMBOLICAL HEAD. 


An explanation of the engraving, which adorns the first page of the “Journal” 
cover, embrncing the definition of each of the organs, will doubtless be accepta- 
ble to our renders, especially to such as are not well versed in Phrenology. We 
here insert a smaller one, which will be desirable in the bound volume. 


ээ. 
1. AMA'TIVENESS—Sexunl love. Represent 
ed in tho engraving by Cupid, with his bow. 


9. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS-Parental love; , 


fondness for children and peta. A mother 
fondling her child, with a cat and kittcns at 
her feet. 


A. UNION FOR LIFE, or CONNUBIALITY— 
Tho pairing instinct; connubial tendency. A 
clergyman administering the marriage rito. 

3. ADHESIVENESS—Friendship; attachment; 
DM love. Two women embracing each 
other. 


4. INHABITIVENESS—Love of home. An old 
шап with his home in eight. 


5. CONCENTRATIVENESS, or CONTINUI- 
TY—Application; connectedness of thought 


and feeling. A student poring over his booka, 
and lost to «urrounding objecta. 


6. COMBATIVENERS— Power to defend ; over 
come; protect; resist; oppose ; contend; con- 
tradict; and manifest courage. The cock 
crowing defiance. Two boye in a quarrel— 
which, however, is a perversion of the faculty. 


7. DESTRUCTIVENESS—Executivences; en 
ergy; force; thoroughness. Ite rversion 
leads to cruelty and hatred. A wolf devour- 
ing a lamb. А sportsman shooting а deer- 


8. ALIMENTIVENESS (back ge aris ppetiles 
benie of hunger; desire for food. man 
eating, with a right good will. 

R. BIBATIVENESS (front part)—Desire to 

sinking okt e and fu d cot A man 
whose eand pursy sions 

indicate too grent frecdom in that habit. 


зыны: a Ee РЕ 


MISCELLANY. 


m. 
9. ACQUIBITIVENESS—Regard for property ; 
desire to accumulate, А miser in scant attire, 
sitting on а bench in a small apartment, with 
barred door, and small Aare window, count- 
ing hia money on a table worth twenty-five 
cents. This is a perverted manifestaticn of the 
faculty. 


10. SECRETIVENESS—Policy; mnnagement ; 
tact; shrewdness; reserve; concealment. A 
cat watching for mice, and softly creeping 
from her hiding-place to selze them by sur- 
prise. 


11. CAUTIOUSNESS—Watchfulness; fear; re- 
straint; solicitude; prudence; sense of dan- 
ger. А hen surprised by a hawk; her chick- 
ens, having been warnod, are teeing for safety. 


12, APPROBATIVENESB8—Love of pleasing; 
sense of character; wubition; desire to excel; 
affability; politeness. An exquisite tipping 
his beaver to a lady. 


13. SELF-ESTEEN—Self-appreciation ; pride; 
desire to command, to take the lead; love o 
liberty ; independence; self-reliance. А proud 
man, with head erect and a dignified walk. 

lower part gives dictation, and on the 
largo cut is a largo boy perverting tho faculty 
by togging a small one, to subduo hlm to his 
contro! 


м. а га СА, perseverance ; deci- 
sion; positiveness. The mule refusing to go. 
LY in the distance, ав an emblem of 
stability, and the perseverance requisite to 
the completion of so great a etructuro. 


15. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS—Senso of justice; 
daty to God and man; obligution; integrity; 
truthfulness ; faithfulness. figure of Justice, 
blind-folded, holding in one hand tho sword, 
as an emblem of justice; in the other the bal- 
ances, to mete out to all their duo, without 
partiality. 

16, HOPE—Anticipation ; cheerfulness ; buoyan- 
Cy; enterprise; ex: tation of future good. 
A female figure 1 
is an emblem of hope. 


17. SPIRITUALITY—Faith ; belief; confidence 
in and perception of the spiritual; love of the 
new, novel, and wonderful. Moses receiving 
the tables of stone on Mount Sinai (Exodus, 
chap. 24.) The large cut represents the '* Witch 
X Endor” raising Samuel. (See 1Sam., chap. 

) 


1& VENERATION—Devotion; adoration; re- 
spect to superiors. A woman at prayer; and 
а boy bowing to a parson. 


19. BENEVOLENCE—Kindnese; charity; lib- 
erality; eympathy; humanity. А man invit- 
ing the widow and orphan to his house. On 
the large cut, the “Good Samaritan” aidin 
the bleeding stranger, while the Priest an 
Levite ar» “ passing by on the other side." 


20. CONSTRUCTIVENESS—Mechanical skill; 


contrivance ; ingenuity. A mason construct- 
ing an arch, an ery operating before 


21. IDEALITY—Sense of beauty; refinement; 
perfection ; uy ete, An artist with hia 
easel and pallet. harp and а vase of flowers. 


on the anchor, which 
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go. 

B. SUBLIMITY—Sense of the sublime; grand; 
vast; wild; romantic. The Falls of Niagara, 
with its rainbow and overhanging rocks. 


22. IMITATION—Power to copy; pattern; imi- 
txte; conform; mimic. An artist painting л 
portrait. 

23. MIRTHFULNESS—Wit; fun; glee; jocosc- 
ness; sense of the ludicrous, absurd, and 


comical А child playing the buffoon, with a 
laughing mask in his han 


24. INDIVIDUALITY—Observation; desire to 
see and identity. A lad, not satisfied with 
what һе can все with tho naked cyo, using tho 
telescope to lengthen tho reach of his vision. 


25. FORM—Perception and recollection of shape, 
outline, and countenance. 


26. SIZE—Judgment of magnitude ; proportion ; 
purullels; distance and perspective; measur- 
ing by the eye. A large and a small apple, as 
а contrast of size, 


27. WEIGHT—Perception of gravity; perpen- 
diculars; power to bnlance and direct motion 
and mnchinery. An actor dancing on a tight- 
Tope, and balancing a rod in his hand, 


28. COLOR—Pereeption and ju tof colore, 
The rainbow, and a flowering b. 


29, ORDER—Mcthod; system; arrangement. 
A tidy housewifo using the broom; her cup- 
board of dishes neatly arranged. 


30. CALCULATION-~Sense ot numbers, and 
facility in calculating. A sum in arithmetio 
worked out. 


31. LOCALITY—Knowledge of location, and 
pointa of compass. A traveler, a guide-board, 
and a town in the distance. 


39. EVENTUALITY—Memory of facts; events; 
experience. Illustrated by a book of history ; 


а record of facts, 


33. TIME— Memory of time; duration; dates; 
hour of the day. An hour-glass and a watch, 
as emblems of the passage of time. 


34. TUNE—Sense of harmony and melody in 
music, speech, etc. A lady playing the harp. 


35. LANGUAGE—Expression of thought and 
feeling by means of speech. 


36. CAUSALITY—Power to reason, and trace 
the relations of cause and effect. Newton un- 
der the apple-tree, deducing the theory of 
gravitation from the fall of an apple. 


37. COMPARISON—Power to reason by analo- 
gy and comparison; to illustrate by similar 
cases, A chemist in his laboratory, analyzing 
substances. 


C. HUMAN NATURE—P: tion of motives ; 
character. A man offering his hand confiding- 
ly, while the other withholds his, and seems 
© say, “Let me see who end what you are 

rst’ 


D. AGREEABLENESS—Pleasantness; suari- 


ty; smoothness of expression, 
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Power or MAGNETISM.—SURGICAL OPERATION UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF Maa- 
xKETISM.—The Editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, states that he witnessed, on the 
26th ult., a most difficult surgical operation, performed by Professor Ackland, assisted 
by Professors Delamater, Kirtland aud others, before a class of studenta at the Cleve 
land Medical College. The patient was a Dr. Shriever, from Columbiana, County, 
Ohio, quite an elderly man. It was an operation fur tumor, situated under the lower 
jaw and partly in the neck, near the right ear. Iu reference to the proceedings of the 
operator, the Plaiu Dealer has the following statement: 


“ We happened in, jast as the Professor was putting knife to the skin. He made two 
or three frightful gashes, seemingly cutting the throat, and not a muscle of the old man 
was observed to move. We were astonished, and we think the whole medical class, 
and even the faculty, were not less so than ourself. The secret was, the patient was 
in a magnetic sleep. This fete of course was known by the professors, but not by the 
spectators generally. There stood by the bleeding patient (not sufferer) the Magnet- 
izer, who, with the magic of Mesmer, Imad thrown his subject into pleasant dreams; 
and now, while the knife of the bold surgeon was dashing at his vitals, and dripping 
with gore st his throat, he could say to the trembling nerve “be still,” and all was 
quiet! What a triumph of mind over matter was there! The will of the magnetizer 
striking dumb even the living being, and making even his body the insensible subject 
of dissection! No*agonizing groans were heard, as is usual from the conscious patient, 
to alarm and terrify the operator, but he went quietly on, without haste, and conse- 
quently with better effect. It lasted some fifteen: minutes, during which time there 
were frequent consultations among the professors, as it proved to be a malignant case. 
It caasèd a frightful wound and a profusion of blood. The patient was removed to 
another room, still unconscious of pain and the operation; and when we left, һе was 
assuring the magnetizer that he felt quite happy." 


Тнк Охвктрек Murpgr.—Wm. E. Knowlton, who cut the throat of Prudence Ar- 
nold, a girl of 12 years of age, at Uxbridge, Massachusetts, in January, 1849, had his 
trial at Worcester and was found guilty. The defense was insanity, supposed to have 
been caused, in part at least, by the habitual intemperance of his father long before he 
married. Knowlton was proved to be a man of very dull moral perceptions, and prone 
to drink immoderately of cider; in which he had indulged, to a very great extent, just 
before he committed the murder. No motive or inducement to the crime is known or 
imagined. He had been friendly with the poor girl at all times, and down to the mo 
ment preceding the deed. He was sentenced to be hanged. 


Justice, means right doing, and courts are established to do right ; yet, with- 
out а better system of mental philosophy and jurisprudence, the decisions of 
our courts and juries will be a series of legalized wrong. If this poor man 
had in fact inherited from an intemperate father a stupid intellect and an in- 
sane ferocity of propensity, should he be hanged, in a Christian community, for 
overt acta which have arisen from transmitted mental disease? Why not dis- 
grace or imprison those who are born with inherited tendency to consumption, 
rheumatism, or scrofula? Let dangerous men be durably confined, that they 
may not commit or repeat aggressions upon society. Phrenology and Physi- 
ology, well understood in community, would right the wrongs of education, 
modify and elevate theology, and throw a flood of light on medical and crim 
inal jurisprudence. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The compactness yet completeness will make it a favorite 
with agriculturists.- – CArozicle, Philadelphia. 

We have examined the book and соте to the conclusion 
that no farmer should be without it— Sat. Gleaner. 


Its grentest worth is, asa complete Farrier, showing the dis- 
ease of animals, their treatment, and cure.—Far. ф Mec. 

The portion which relates to the dairy alone, is worth the 
cost of the bock.— Worcester Transcript. 


One of tho most useful books which has come to our no- 
tice —N. J. Journal. 


It is every way adapted to be serviceable in every house- 
hold which hna domestic animals.— D. Adr. Newark. 


We believe it a complete gulde for the farmer and dairyman 
in the purchase, care, and use ot animals.—Jeffersonian. 

Here is a work which should be in the hands of every far- 
mer.— Highland Courier. 

We can confidently recommend this work as a very de- 
scriptive one fo thie engaged in farming, rülsing stock or 
‘usbandry.— Northampton Courier. 

The author is a tical farmer and atock-breeder, and ia 
\Ме to wouch for the correctness of the remedies for diseases 
Domestic Animals as weli as the best mode of managing 
ihem.— Huron, O., Reflector. 

Here is a book for the милом, written by a gentleman of 
txpcrience and science, in which the farmer will find infor- 
mation which will save him much anxiety. unproductive la- 
bor, and useless etpense.— Newburyport Watchman. 


It coats but seventy-five cents, and cannot fail to be worth 
ten times that amount to any farmer.— Summit, S. C., Beacon. 


It is the best of that character we have yet seen; no far- 
ner should be withont it.—Democrat, Carlisle, Pa. 


This bs just such a book as every owner of stock should be 
bosaessed of— Easton, Md., Star. 


Here is a book which nil—those who follow the plow, and 
those who direct исан read to profit. It is a library of 
knowledge, presenting the Intest improvements and discov- 
eties, an all the topics treated of; and illustrated by a great 
vanety of cuts. The “ Allens,” one of whom is the author 
of the work before us, are quite famous in thoir especial role 
зо that what proceeds from them may be confidently credited 
atall events. The present book is а most interesting and іп- 


structive one and must meet with a great sale.— Sciota Ga- 
zette. 


It will give impulse, encouragement, and success to every 
one fund of raising fine, healthfal and profitable farm ani- 
male. Every such farmer may be sure of real pleasure апд 
profit in stadying the book. The young sons and daughters 
of farmers will Йод evenings well nnd pleas«ntly spent in 
піт ‘from ft the information for whieh they will have 
хасса! use the rest of uicit lives: —Old Colony Memorial. - 


Most earnestly do we wish that every agriculturist, in our 
section, would ess. himself of thie really interesting book, 
and abide by its precepts. Sure, are we, that the result 
would soon be exhibited in an improvement of stock genn- 
rally.— Parkersburg, Va., Gazetie. 


This work, to the farmer and stock raiser, will be useful, 
instructive, and profitable, enabling them to improve the 
breed of their stock, preserve them from sickness, and curo 
them when infected with disease.— Herald, Morrisuile, Ра. 


The time has gone by when farmers can expect to Succeed 
without giving some attention to Dook Farming, and we trust 
they begin to ser it for themselves, We should like to know 
that this work was in the hands of every farmer in tho 
County.— Mereury, Potsdam, N. V. 


The individual who fa seeking general Information, will pe- 
гизе it with pleasure, while the farmer who desires to goin 
practical knowledge, will rend it with interest. The farmer 
who wonld any on operations snccessfully in his line, 
should not be without it— Signal, Belfust, Me. 

The title page of this work gives a good idea of its scope 
and intent. [tis à comprehensive summary of farm opere- 
tions, and will prove very acceptable to the great ninss of nur 
farming population. We are informed that 3/00 copies of 
the work have been sold since the first of January. It is 
well printed and profusely SHustrated.—N. Y. Tribune. 

It is furnished with numerous illustrating cuts, and wilt 
form a complete “ vade mecum" for the agricultnrist, conven- 
lent for reference and to be relied on when consutted.— Bul- 
timors Americas. 


This is а practical book by a practical man and whi serve 
extensive practical ends. [tis a companion whieh every far- 
mer will feel that he cannot well be without.—A. Y. Ob- 
server. 


We cheerfully recommend this work to farmers.—Signa/, 
Juliett, Iii. 

We unticipate an extensive sale for this work.—Ohio Cul- 
tivater. 

The work ought to be in the hands of every planter.— N. 
O. Delta. 


The author is а gentieman of fine attainments, and who 
ranks as one of the most accomplished writers on agriculu- 
ral subjects in the country.—.f/a. Planter. 


Many а valuable animal is lost, every year, for want of the 
knowledge here conveyed.— Eagle, Brattleboro, Vt. 


The author (Mr. Allen), isa practical man, and everything 
from bis pen, on subjects connected with agrieniture and cat 
Це breeding, is valuable to those who prefer matter of fuct to 
mere theory. 

The work comes at seventy-five cents. The information 
contained in it is worth three limes that amount. His dirco- 
tions for the management of the dairy wil! be of groat service 


“t to those not versed in that important art.—Maine Farmer. 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


Extracts of letters from Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, and President Adams. 


Слмвврав, April 24, 1844. 


I wavs read the prospectus with great pleasure ; and entirely approve the plan. If it can only obtain the pnblic | 


patronage long enough, and large enough, and securel: 


moderate compass, а select library 


to give а healthy tone, not only to our literature, ut to public opinion. 


of the best productions of the age. It wili do more: it will redeem onr periodical 


h, to attain its true ends, it will contribute in an eminent 
it will enable us to possess, in з 


literature from the reproach of being devoted to light and superficial reading, to transitory speculations, to sickly and 
aracter. ‘ 


ephemeral sentimentalities, and false and extravagant 


of life and 
JOSEPH STORY. 


New Yorx, 7th May, 1944. 


I APPROVE very much of the plan of the “ Living Age ;” end if it be conducted with the intelligence, spirit and 
taste that the prospectus indicates, (of which I have no reason to doubt,) it wfll be one of the most pod and 


popular periodicals of the day. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in 


has appeared to me the most useful. 


It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


Wasnrxetor, 27 Dec. 1845. 
Europe and in this country, this 
glish 


language, but this, hy its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost 


expansion of the present age. 


PnosercTus.— This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month's delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 
oar. literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries. 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Exraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the soher and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait's, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply опг con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
ail parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


J. Q. ADAMS. 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through & rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compate 
“естене ав f Coloni 
ographii iscoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of F'oreign 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. · 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 

all who wish to keep themselves info of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law. 
rm and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children, We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation; 
and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it 1з not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of 
a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
bya large collection of Biography, Voyages, and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be pular, while at the same time it will 


aspire to raise the stan: of public taste. 


{зв мз. —ТЋе Livna Аск is published every Satur- 
day by E. LirTELL & Co., corner of Tremoat and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
в year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 


thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing ihe work, orders should be 
addressed to the offise of publication, as above. 


Clubs, paying a year in advance, will he supplied as 
follows :— 


Four coples for ... o. 820 00. 
Nie “ * ED. . 40 00. 
Twelve“ “ is M t60 00. 


Complete sets, in twenty-four volumes, to the end of 
March, 1850, handsomely hound, packed in neat boxes 
and delivered ia all the principal cities, free of expense of 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half In numbers. 

Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
my broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


Binding.— We bind the work in а uniform, strong, and 
good style; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, сап generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
ie 50 cents в volume. Аз they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 

umes. 


Agencies .—We are desirous of ma arrangements 
in ts of North America, for increasing thé circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest thernselves 


in the business. And we will Еау correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cis.) We add the definition alluded to:— 

А newspaper is “any printed publication, issued fu 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it In that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. | 
But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and | 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14: 
cents, The volumes are published quarterly, each volumes 
containing as much matter as а quarterly review gives 


eighteen months. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bosros. 


kid—N. York, Dewitt & Davenport ; Philadelphia, Gets & Buck ; Baltimore, W. Taylor ; Cineinnati, Post & Ge. 
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JUNE NOTICES. 


A Business Circular, 
Т0 THOSE WHO ADVERTISE. 


Tue American PurenoocicaL Jour- 
NAL is a monthly publication of 32 octavo 
pages, at One Dollar a-year in advance. 

Tue М лтев-Сове Journat is also pub- 
lished monthly, and is of the same size and 
price. 

Tue РинввмогосісА, Journat has a 
monthly circulation of 20,000 copies, and 
Tue Water-Cure Journau 18.000. We 
have of late concluded to add a small 
ADVERTISING department to these Journals. 
The terms will be moderate, considering 
the number of copies circulated. 

We shall admit only such advertisements 
as we approve, and have a good tendency, 
excluding all objectionable matter,* thus 
rendering this medium the more desirable 
for literary and other useful purposes. 

These Journals are circulated widely 
throughout the United States and the 
Canadas. Tue Warer-Cure JOURNAL, 
with a single exception, is the only one in 
the Uniren Srates; and the Ривемо- 
Locicat, the only one (at present) in the 
World; hence our circulation is more 
widely extended than that of almost any 
other serial Publications. 
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ARTICLE XXXV. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. VI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL OHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN „QUINCY ADAMS, 
WITH A LIKENESS. 


No. 17. Јони Quincy ADAMS. 


Joun Quixcy Apams had a remarkably firm, solid, enduring organiza- 
tion, united with sharpness and activity. These conditions imparted great 
mental and physical industry, power, and endurance. His phrenological 
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developments in the main were large and evenly balanced, which gave bold. 
ness and uniformity of character. 

The predominant trait of his character was Firmness, gi he adhered 
with unusual tenacity of will and perseverance to every enterprize which 
engaged his energies. ; 

Combativeness, Destructiveness, Conscientiousness, and Benevolence, 
were all large. These, acting distinctively or conjointly in unison with his 
clear and powerful intellect, gave the broad lines and high coloring of his 
character, and made him successfully a leader among men. 

He had unbending moral and physical courage; at all times dared to 
maintain his opinions bravely, and had that kind of persevering industry 
and ambition which made him satisfied with nothing but triumphant suc- 
cess. He was often severe and sarcastic in his arguments and criticisms, 
and was liable to do too much for his cause; yet he was honest in his 
motives, craved the right, sought the line of duty with unbending upright- 
ness, and was doubtless a pure patriot, and a lover of his country and race. 
His large Benevolence induced the tendency to feel and do for others; but 
his large Acquisitiveness, while it made him economical, saving, and a good 
financier, prevented his giving money largely. 

Approbativeness was large, hence he was fond of praise and popular 
favor; but under the influence of his great Conscientiousness, his ambition 
was mainly confined to high moral and intellectual channels—to fame won 
from the walks of virtue and wisdom. 

Self-Esteem was large, giving weight of character, dignity, and noble- 
ness of disposition; but his Conscientiousness and Benevolence prevented 
the manifestation of a tyrannical or haughty disposition. His social organs 
were all large. As a father, husband, and friend, he was ardent, üffoc- 
tionate, and confiding. 

Mirthfulness and Imitation were large, giving ability to copy, mimic, 
caricature, and to show up things and arguments in a ridiculous light. 
These faculties, joined with Combativeness and Destructiveness, produced 
a high degree of irony, severity of invective, power of ridicule, and scorch- 
ing sarcasm, for which he was so remarkable. Ideality and Sublimity were 
both large; hence his good taste, flights of fancy, poetical tendency, and 
burning eloquence. 

His intellectual organs were large and well balanced. Nothing escaped 
his observation or memory. He reasoned mainly on the facts of the case, 
and fully established his positions by a mass of concurring facts and histor- 
ical references, which no man could surpass. Eventuality was, perhaps, 
the climax of his intellect, which gave him the name of a “ walking libra- 
ry,” an encyclopedia of universal knowledge. No man of his generation 
was his equal in political and historical knowledge, which made him a 
giant in debate, invulnerable on all hands, and fortified by facts and his- 
tory in all his positions. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Joun Quincy Арлмѕ was born in Braintree (now Quincy), Mass., July 
11, 1767. From both father and mother he imbibed in infancy an ardent love 
of liberty, and grew up a patriot from the cradle. When in his eleventh year, 
he accompanied his father on his mission to France, where he remained for a 
year and a half, enjoying the friendship and parental intercourse of Dr. Frank- 
lin, who conceived a strong liking for him. In 1780 the young Adams again 
visited Europe, in company with his father, traveling through Frante, Holland, 
a part of Spain, etc. The next year Mr. Francis Dana, who had been appoint- 
ed minister to Russia, selected John Quincy Adams as his private secretary. 
After remaining fourteen months in St. Petersburgh, he returned through Swe- 
den, Denmark, Hamburgh, and Bremen, to Holland, reaching the Hague in 
April 1783. He remained in Europe until 1785, when he solicited permission 
of his father to return to the United States and finish his education. He ac- 
cordingly entered Harvard College, at Cambridge, where he graduated in July, 
1787. He then went to Newburyport, where he completed his law studies 
with Chief-Justice Theophilus Parsons, and removed to Boston for the purpose 
of practicing his profession. i 

Mr. Adams had been a close observer of political events, and in 1793, upon 
the breaking out of hostilities between Great Britain and France, he pub- 
lished a series of papers to prove that the just policy of the United States was 
neutrality in this contest. Shortly afterward the proclamation of neutrality by 
General Washington, sanctioned by all his cabinet, was published, containing 
precisely the same views as those put forth by Mr. Adams: views which, from 
that time, have continued to be the basis of опг foreign policy. During the two 
or three years following, Mr. Adams wrote and published many essays on the 
politics of his country, which attracted great attention, and established their 
author as a statesman and political economist. General Washington himself 
bad made particular inquiries as to their author, and in 1796 appointed him 
minister resident at the Netherlands, where he remained about two years, reg- 
ularly corresponding with his government on the state and affairs of Europe. 
Toward the close of General Washington's ndministration, һе appointed Mr. 
Adams minister to Portugal; but while on his way there, he received a new 
commission, changing his destination to Berlin. His father, having succeeded 
General Washington in the presidency, had made this change, which he deemed 
necessary to the interests of the country; but not till he had received the un- 
qualified approbation of the measure from Washington himself. He achieved 
the object for which he had been sent to Berlin—the negotiation of a treaty of 
commerce—and returned home in 1801. The next year he was elected to the 
senate of Massachusetts from the district of Boston, and in 1803 was chosen by 
the legislature United States’ senator. Here he pursued a moderate course, 
sustaining the administration of Mr. Jefferson whenever his judgment permitted 
him to do so. He agreed, in particular, with Mr. Jefferson on the subject of 
the embargo; and for this was censured by a vote of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. In consequence of this, not choosing to coutinue to represent a constitu- 
ency differing with him in opinion, he resigned. his seat in the senate. Нш 
course was considered by his friends as a separation from the Federal party ; 
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and he subsequently became an ardent and devoted Democrat. Previous to his 
resignation in the senate he had been appointed professor of rhetoric and ora- 
tory in Harvard College, where he delivered a series of lectures on the art of 
speaking well. i 

In 1809 Mr. Adams was appointed minister plenipotentiary to Russia, being 
the first full ambassador sent from the United States to that country. He was 
well received in St. Petersburgh, and formed а close personal intimacy with the 
czar and his principal officers of state. In September, 1812, news of the dec- 
laration of war by the United States against Great Britain reached the Russian 
court; and the Emperor Alexander, through Mr. Adams, offered his services 
as mediator between the two countries. The offer was formally accepted by 
the American government in the following March; but the British ministry de- 
clined the mediation, and proposed instead a direct negotiation with the United 
States, which terminated in peace. Mr. Adams was appointed, with James A. 
Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell, and Albert Gallatin, a commission to 
negotiate a peace; and the treaty was finally signed at Ghent, in 1814. Soon 
after, Mr. Adams was employed, in conjunction with Messrs. Clay and Gallatin, 
in negotiating a convention of commerce with Great Britain, which stil! remains 
as the basis of our commercial relations with that nation. In 1815 Mr. Adams - 
was appointed minister to Great Britain, in which capacity he served until the 
accession of Mr. Monroe to the presidency, in 1817. Recalled from his mis- 
sion abroad, he was tendered by the president the office of secretary of state, 
which he accepted and continued to fill during both terms of Mr. Monroe's 
administration, discharging its arduous and responsible duties in such a manner 
ав to win the confidence and respect of the president and all his cabinet. Among 
the important measures of foreign policy carried out by Mr. Adams, was the 
policy of recognizing the independence of the republics of South America, the 
credit of having originated the measure being due to Mr. Clay. Mr. Adams 
was also mainly instrumental in settling our protracted difficulties with Spain, 
by which our merchants were indemnified, and East and West Florida added 
to our republic. 

In 1824 Mr. Adams became в candidate for the presidency, hie competitors 
being General Jackson, and Messrs. Crawford and Clay. Upon opening the 
votes of the electoral colleges, it was ascertained that General Jackson had 99 
votes; Mr. Adams, 84; Mr. Crawford, 41; and Mr. Clay, 37. Neither candi- 
date having a majority of all the votes, the election went to the house of repre- 
sentatives, and resulted on the first ballot thus: Adams, thirteen states; Jack- 
воп, seven states; Crawford, four; Mr. Clay’s friends having voted for Mr. 
Adams. This result was received with great indignation by the friends of 
General Jackson; and n coalition was immediately formed between them and 
the friends of Mr. Crawford, to throw every possible obstacle in the way of Mr. 
Adams's administration. In the third year of his administration, his party were 
in a minority in both houses of congress ; and in the next election General Jack- 
aon was elected by a large majority. 

After remaining a short time in Washington, subsequent to the inauguration 
of his successor, Mr. Adams retired tò his residence in Quincy, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, with the intention of passing the remainder of his days in re- 
pose, having been already for over forty years in the public service. But his 
fellow-citizens still had need of him ; and in 1830 he was elected to the house 
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of representatives, to which post he was regularly re-elected until 1848, when 
he died, as it were, on the very floor of the house, and while discharging his 
duty to his country. He was widely and sincerely mourned by his fellow-citi- 
zens; and hie remains, conveyed in state from Washington to his family resi- 
dence in Quincy, Mass., were attended throughout the whole melancholy route 
by solemn and impressive manifestations of public grief. 

Mr. Adams was in every way an extraordinary man. As a diplomatist, he 
hes had, perhaps, no equal in this country, with the single exception of his father ; 
вз a statesman and political economist, he will ever hold a conspicuous place; 
while his literary accomplishments were of an unusual extent and profundity, 
and he did not even disdain to shine. in the lighter walks of satirical aud didactic 
poetry. Ніз virtues as a man, in all the relations of life, were eminent; and 
his character was in every way above reproach. 


ARTICLE XXXVI. 


COMBATIVENESB—ITS LEGITIMATE AND ITS PERVERTED ACTION. 


In the March number, we endeavored to discriminate between the 
natural and the perverted action of Approbativeness. We propose, in 
this article, to apply a like mode of reasoning to Combativeness, partly 
because of the powerful influence it wields over the other faculties, and 
partly because it is more liable to be perverted than any other faculty, 
except Approbativeness, Amativeness, and Alimentiveness. The particular 
thought we would enforce is, that anger, resentment, indignation, hatred, 
or any emotions of this class, are not the legitimate products of this facul- 
ty. That they are the offspring of Combativeness, we do not for a mo- 
ment deny; but we affirm that they are the products of Combativencss 
PERVERTED, rather than the normal exercise of this element. It has passed 
into a by-word that scolding and fault-finding necessarily signify that 
Combativeness is large; whereas the fact is, that moderate Combativeness 
is often found to scold and fret, and manifest anger. Anger, crossness, 
contention, hatred, and the like, generally have a cause altogether distinct 
from the size and power of Combativeness, and that cause is the PERVER- 
sion of this element, and that perversion has rrs cause mainly in prysto- 
LooICAL disorder, particularly in that of the stomach. Instances abound 
in which drunkards who, before they became intemperate, were kind and 
affectionate to their wives and families, scarcely ever uttering a cross word, 
and being uniformly pleasant, after drinking habits were formed, become 
fault-finding and abusive, and perhaps resort to violence, Cure them of 
thei” intemperance, and you cure them of this violence; and yet the size 
of Combativeness remains unaltered. Take the dyspeptic as another ex- 
ample. While the stomach is in a vigorous, healthy state, it is scarcely 
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possible to render any one thoroughly provoked. He looks on the pleas- 
ant side of things, even though they are provoking to him, and very likely 
laughs them off; whereas the same thing, if the stomach were disordered, 
would make him cross and ill-natured. Cure his dyspepsia, and you ob- 
viate this cross-grained irritability. In fact, the same person will be cross to- 
day and pleasant to-morrow; will fret at every thing, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, at one time, yet be pleased and perfectly satisfied with the same things 
at another, according to the state of his stomach. Nothing can render one 
as hating or hateful, as an inflamed stomach, whether consequent on 
liquor-drinking, tobacco, eating indigestible substances, overloading the 
stomach, or any thing that inflames this organ. The variation observed in 
the tempers of children accords perfectly with this law. When children 
are unwell, they are so peevish, so easily provoked, so unreasonable in their 
anger, that one can hardly live near them; whereas the next day their 
mental sky will be perfectly cloudless. Little provocations, which yester- 
day would have: made them as mad as hornets, they laugh off to-day, in 
perfect good humor. А speaker, whose Combativeness is inflamed, will 
deal more in harsh epithets, and denounce public evils, instead of pointing 
out a more mild way; whereas one whose system is in a healthy state, will 
inveigh against public evils less, but dwell more upon the pleasant conse- 
quences of doing right. - Thus the caustic, sledge-hammer reformers may 
properly be called a little sick, else they would denounce and blame less, 
and dwell more on the fascinating pictures of the gpod and the right than 
the odious pictures of the wrong. 

Consequent on this law, tobacco-eaters and smokers are so frequently 
cross-grained and ill-natured. Tobacco irritates the nerves, and the more 
they hanker after it, the greater that nervous irritation; and the greater 
this is, the more ill-natured they become. Few things more effectually 
derange the nervous system than tobacco; and hence their fretfulness and 
fieryness of temper, especially before they get their morning quid. 

Tea and coffee drinkers, also, come in measurably under this general head. 
Show me a person who has drank strong tea or coffee for several years, 
and I will show you a person that frets or scolds, I care not how amiable 
they are by nature. The reason is this: These drinks are powerful nerv- 
ous irritants, and when long continued, disorder the nerves; and disor- 
dered nerves universally occasion ill-nature. Let the most amiable and 
sweet-dispositioned persons that ever lived become victims of nervous 
disease, and they will become both hating and hateful. But restore their 
nerves to health, and you cure their disposition to scold. And the most 
effectual way of bringing children up, so as to be sweet-dispositioned and 
Aovely, is to keep them in perfect health. By health I mean more than 
is generally meant. Most persons think themselves healthy when.they 
are not powy sick, but are able to be about, and feel what they call smart 
and well; yet quite likely these same persons have considerable inflamma- 
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tion, perhaps in their stomachs, or their brains or nerves, In fact, this 
inflammation, as shown in an article in а former number, is nothing more 
nor less than the spontaneous combustion of morbid matter in the system. 
Now he who has any kind of fever, transient or permanent, though able 
to eat heartily and work hard, has not only not perfect health, but is 
irritable. Such febrile action, be it located in whatever part of the sys- 
tem it may, causes Combativeness to take on the scolding or hating action ; 
but it would be morally impossible for a person in perfect health ever'to 
manifest Combativeness in any of these spleeny, fault-finding, and conten- 
tious ways; but perfect health gives to Combativeness the direction of 
courage, presence of mind in cases of danger, boldness, and force in prose- 
cuting the ends of life, resolution to grapple in with and dash through 
opposing difficulties, and that vigorous determination which carries all 
obstacles before it. I have seen so many cases in which this organ, when 
very large, never evinced the least sign of impatience or anger, in any of 
its forms, and so many counter cases, in which moderate Combativeness 
was perpetually venting itself in fault-finding and ill-nature; I have seen so 
many instances where the same person was perfectly pleasant in disposi- 
tion when well, but as perfectly hating and hateful when in a state of nerv- 
ous irritability, that in describing this organ, whenever I find either that 
fiery redness of the face which signifies that the inflammation in the sys- 
tem is rising above and mastering disease, and when I see a kind of pale- 
ness, deadness, or exhaustion оѓ the nervous system and life-power, I do 
not hesitate for a moment, even though Combativeness is small, to describe 
the subject as fault-finding, ill-natured, and envious. But when I find the 
rosy hue of health coupled with Combativeness, however large, I never 
knowingly describe the subject as ill-natured, but always as resolute, effi- 
cient, and powerful to accomplish whatever he lays hands on. 

The inference, then, is obvious that a simple, yet perfectly efficacious 
mode of sweetening the temper is to improve the health. Whatever pro- 
cess takes inflammation out of the system sweetens the temper, and as the 
water-cure, of all other instrumentalities, is the most efficacious in remov- 
ing this inflammation, so it is the best possible means of substituting a 
sweet temper for a sour one, and creating smiles in place of frowns. 

Would to heaven that mothers understood this law, in its application to 
the virtues and vices of their children, for by keeping them perfectly well, 
they wil grow up in the xoRMAL exercise of Combativeness, whereas, 
when by wrong feeding, or other physiological errors, their stomach or 
nerves are in a perpetually irritated state, their Combativeness takes on 
that perverted action which causes them to grow up, Ishmuel-like, their 
hand against every man, and of course every man's hand against them. 
When I see a child become violently angry, throwing itself upon the floor, 
or perhaps kicking, striking, or biting, I involuntarily say to myself, poor, 
sick child, how much you need right physiological regimen, aided by the 
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water-cure, to restore you to health and sweetness. When, moving 
among my fellow men, I hear one of them break forth with a volley of 
eaths and imprecations, I say to myself, that man has been disordering 
his stomach, or has taken cold, and needs salient applications. When I 
see a woman blaming, perhaps scolding, or chastising her children, I in- 
voluntarily say to myself, woman, you have drank too much tea or coffee, 
or confined yourself too exclusively within doors, and need to go to some 
water-cure establishment. And whenever I find one man berating an- 
other, telling how badly such a man has used ‘him, or snapping at those 
about him, or manifesting any form of anger, I attribute it more to рнүв- 
10LOGICAL irritability than to moral turpitude, and wish, in my very soul, 
the poor man knew and would practice the laws of health. 

Reader, will you please scan, thoroughly, the thought of this article. 
Especially subject it to rigid exPenment—the more extensive and varied, 
the better—and you will find these views correct. And when you be- 
come satisfied of that correctness please apply them directly to your own . 
selves; so that when you find yourselves any way out of sorts with either 
your business, or your fellow men, or the state of society, remember that 
the cause of this irritability is internal, not external; that it depends upon 
the febrile irritability of your body, not on those things on which you vent 
your spleen, and should set at once about the rectification of those physi- 
ological errors which have engendered this false action of Combativeness. 
If the world at large but understood and applied this law, anger, censori- 
ousness, all forms of contention, wrangling, and animosity, would forever 
cease among men. I know thisis а sweeping assertion. I know its 
ground is entirely new, even to most phrenologists, but is nevertheless 
true, and will stand the most scrutinizing test which can possibly be ap- 
plied to it. 

We close by putting the thought of this article along side of that on 
Approbativeness, in the last number. We then showed that fault-finding, 
in all its forms and phases, had a constitutionally bad influence upon Ap- 
probativeness. This article shows wn it has this bad influence, NAMELY, 
because it has a diseased origin. That is, the wrong action of Combative- 
ness occasions fault-finding, and this fault-finding produces an injurious 
effect upon Approbativeness. In still more general terms, the abnormal 
or perverted, or, what is the same thing, the vicious or sinful exercise of 
Combativeness, produces a wrong, abnormal, vicious, and sinful exercise 
of Approbativeness. 


Max is yet too low in the moral scale to derive much pleasure from the 
organ of Spirituality; but there is proffered to mortals, in its due exercise, 
a holy joy, a heavenly serenity, a delightful communion with the Father 
of our spirits—even an ecstasy of divine love.—SxLr-CurrUnE. 
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ARTICLE XXXVII. 


RESPIRATION, ITS OFFICE AND IMPORTANCE, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS 
PROMOTION. í 


To man, no commodity, no article of value at all compares with arr; 
nor is any function of our being as important as BREATHING. Even food, 
so imperiously demanded by the animal economy, is only a noble, while 
inspiration is the sovereign king among all our physical functions, because 
it supplies a material more necessary to the life-process than any other. 
That element is oxygen, and its offices are to thin and purify the blood, 
and, aided by food, to нкАт vP the system. These two palpable facta 
should teach us its absolute importance and relative value, that for it 
nature has made such ample provision, and that we so soon die without 
it, What pains nature has taken to diffuse air wherever man can go, so 
that he may always and everywhere find а full supply. Only with the 
utmost effort can it be excluded. Nor but a few minutes can man survive 
its loss. "Though for some time can the lower animals do without it, and 
slow, inert persons longer than active ones, because its consumption is less 
rapid, and exhaustion less speedy, yet the first minute of suspended res- 
piration sinks the life-power, while from five to eight minutes proves fatal 
even to the lowest in the human scale. 

Than this fact, what could as effectually teach ue the importance of its 
full and perpetual supply. If the want of it so soon proves fatal, shall 
not its sparse supply be proportionally enfcebling and destructive of the 
life-power? If to be wholly without it, in а few minutes causes death, 
of course to only half breathe, from day to day, is to be only half alive, 
whereas to breathe abundantly is to supply ourselves with a correspond- 
ing abundance of the life-power. О, who of us duly prizes this instru- 
mentality of life, or partakes of it as bounteously as nature requires! 

In these three aspects would we consider this subject. First, in that 
of its orrice. What does it po? It supplies oxygen. Breath, when 
inspired, contains over 20 per cent. oxygen; when expired, only 12 per 
cent, having lost one third of this element. And what does oxygen do? 
It thins the blood—this grand porter of the life-elements. As we suspend 
breathing, the heart beats slower and still slower, till it soon stops alto- 
gether, because the blood becomes so thick as completely to stagnate, and 
death soon supervenes. Death by drowning is caused solely by this stag- 
nation. The obvious inference is, that imperfect or partial circulation, 
causing hot head and cold hands and feet, is to be obviated by more copi- 
ous breathing, for this will so thin the blood that it will flow more freely 
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to the extremities and skin. Мог is any thing more certain than that such 
breathe too little. 

Second. And in what consists palpitation of the heart but in this same 
want of breath, and consequent thickening of the blood, so that it dams 
up about the heart? Noris any cure for this complaint as effectual as 
the copious breathing of fresh air. Excess of food is another cause, yet 
only relative to the breathing. Food thickens, breath thins the blood, so 
that hepatic patients require to eat less, as well as breathe more. In 
these two things consist the principal cures for this complaint. Ye who 
suffer from а throbbing, laboring heart, remember and practice this cure. 
Knock about out of doors. Work in fresh air all you can endure. Take 
deep and frequent inspirations of this blood-thinning element, and put your- 
self on а short allowance of simple food, and you will rapidly convalesce. 

Third. To REMOVE WASTE MATTER from the system is another office of 
breath. Every inspiration both loads the blood with oxygen, which sends 
it frothing and bounding through the system, and also unloads it of mor- 
bid matter. The life-process is one of perpetual and rapid wasrz. This 
leaves used-up or spent matter throughout the body, which, unless re- 
moved, clogs, irritates, and engenders disease. The system must be kept 
heated up to a temperature far above surrounding objects. This is done by 
the spontaneous combustion of the oxygen received from the lungs, and 
the carbon elaborated by the stomach. Now all combustion causes smoke 
and ashes, of which carbonic acid gas forms no small part, and this is а 
deadly poison. All know how fatal the burning of charcoal in a tight 
room is to life. Why? Because it evolves this same carbonic acid gas, 
which, when taken into the lungs, so soon causes death. Now it is obvi- 
ously no worse to inhale a given amount of this gas into the system, than 
to let the same amount, manufactured in the system, remain there; for it 
is the presence of this gas which does the mischief. It is this gas which 
darkens and thickens the blood, and is constitutionally hostile to life. 
Anxious to eject this poisonous enemy from the system as fast as it is 
manufactured, the life-power packs it on to the blood, which carries it to 
the lungs, and casts it out with every breath. Of course if we breathe 
but little, we cast out but little, leaving a vast surplus to clog and disor- 
der all the life-functions. Since this gas darkens the blood, of course 
dark or blue veins show that this gas is not carried off as fast as it is man- 
afactured, or that the life-power is becoming slowly but effectually pois- 
oned and killed. Beware, therefore, ye who have blue veins, and ye 
mothers whose children have them. Remember that a lingering death, 
Botually in progress, wherever and as long as these veins appear, is the 
GERTAIN consequence, Yet this slow decease is easily avoided by corrovs 
BREATHING. Mothers, turn your blue-veined children into the open air, 
seeing to it, however, that they play briskly, till their veins assume a nat- 
ural appearance. 
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This principle expounds the true way of carrying off morbid matter, or 
disease from the system. Instead of taking physic to evacuate it by the 
bowels, we should ростов wrrH BREATH, and evacuate it through the 
lungs. We may properly open the pores and expel it through the skin, 
yet only a part of disease can pass out through that channel. The natu- 
ral outlet of this poisonous gas is not through the skin, but the runes. 
Do all we can through skin, а large balance remains, which refuses to leave 
the system unless expelled through the lungs. We talk about the Allo- 
pathic, Homeopathic, Thompsonian, Hydropathic, Graham, and other 
methods of curing disease, yet the best of all remains to be developed, 
and that is, curing BY BREATH. Copious respiration is as potent a means 
of expelling disease as of supporting life. I will cure а patient of disease 
faster and more effectually by water and air than any or all the other 
modes of doctoring. Water is the best remedial agent now in vogue, but 
air із far better—is the very best in nature. For dyspepsia it has no 
equal. Nothing as effectually either carries off superabundant food, or 
provokes stomachic or intestinal action. А large proportion of all we eat 
is carbon, and this must be burned up by brenth in heating us. Nothing 
but the oxygen inhaled in breath can consume it. Dyspepsia consists in 
taking more food into the system by eating than we burn out by breath- 
ing, and whatever miserable dyspeptic will simply restore proportion be- 
tween his eating and breathing, will thereby cure himself. Hence, those 
who vacate counting-room or study, and live for a time much out of doors 
generally recover. 

But its magic power is over nervous patients. Take a nervous woman, 
and secure the copious inspiration of fresh air, and in one enonth she can 
be completely regenerated, and put in а way permanently to recover. 
Nor is any thing more promotive of nervous disease than close confine- 
ment in hot, illy-ventilated rooms. О, ye sad, sighing, peevish, forlorn, 
dissatisfied, fretful, and miserable victims of this distressing complaint, be- 
hold your salvation in fresh air, freely inhaled. Why suffer from so tor- 
turing a complaint when your cure is all around you, and pressing on all 
sides for access to you. And all ye who have any touch of the horrors, 
or even of ennui, or any kind of disconsolate, heavy, or bad feeling, break 
out of doors and plunge into this nerve-soothing element, and almost in- 
toxicate yourselves with it, and in a short time you will dispel all mental 
vapors, be again satisfied with yourself and circumstances, and become as 
happy as you were just now miserable. 

These remarks show the absolute importance of ventilating sick rooms, 
Keep the patient warm by clothes, and then throw windows up and doors 
open, and if any thing will expel disease, or restore health, this will. And 
those who are partially ailing—not down sick, but under the weather, 
here is your sovereign panacea. Partake and recover. To those suffer- 
ing from colds it is most efficacious. This fact has been previously stated, 
and this article shows why it is so. . 
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To puny children these principles apply more effectually than to adults, 
because of their greater need of breath. Words are powerless to tell the 
value of fresh air to pining infants and sickly children. О, how many 
mothers have buried choice flowers of humanity, one after another, by 
too close confinement! Give almost any child air enough, and it will 
live, be its diseases what they may. And how many mothers have be- 
reaved themselves by curtailing the respiration of their children. Nor is 
any thing better for children than hallooing. Hence their incessant and 
loud talking, and frolicksome screaming. Do, parents, indulge them in 
that for which nature has given them so great a predisposition. These 
boisterous lung-exercises not only enhance’ the life-power of to-day, but 
expand the lungs to inhale still more to-morrow. Ho! invalids, come ye 
to this fountain of health, and quaff heaven’s life-giving breezes, till you 
are cured thereby, and ye who are healthy, keep so by copious breathing. 

But, to develop neither the office nor importance of breath is as much 
the object of this article, as the mones oy ркомотіне it. All must know, . 
for they FEEL, the ABSOLUTE necessity of breath, and also that it enhances 
the life-power the more, the greater its abundance. Hence the necessity, 
not merely of breathing, but of breathing rresx air, and also of breathing 


` ABUNDANTLY. 


Breathing pure air involves two points—being much ovr oF poors—and 
no human being should be content unless several hours daily in the open 
air—as well as abundant vesTILATION. The vitality of air once breathed 
is nearly exhausted. Hence, for several persons to remain in a close, 
small room for hours, and perhaps heated at that, pains having previously 
been taken to stop up all its cracks—thus breathing over and over again 
the same fetid air, loaded with carbonic poison—is most ruinous to the life- 
power, and will never be allowed by those who prize life and know its 
conditions. 

And then how filthy! For the dog to re-eat his own vomit, is most 
disgusting! Then how much more so to eat that of another! Yet to 
breathe over and over again the cast-off breath of others, is hardly less 
inherently filthy than to eat what they have cast off. And as poisonous 
as disgusting. And disgusting вЕСАОВЕ poisonous. This disgust is na- 
ture’s method of preventing it. She has rendered us naturally averse to 
eating on their dishes and with their spoons till washed ; then how much 
more so to rebreathe their spent breath! In all small rooms, therefore, 
the air should be changed every few minutes, according to its size and 
occupants—and the oftener the better. 

Than this need of abundant breathing timber, what can as effectually 
expose the folly of smal] rooms and houses, or demonstrate the utility of 
large ones. How many times must readers have felt half stifled on going 
into small, hot, and occupied rooms? At first they felt that they could 
hardly live a minute in them, but soon became reconciled to them. Ма- 
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ture revolts at them, and her remonstrance should be heeded. Deliver 
me from small rooms ; or, if I must occupy them, I must keep a window 
up, or door open, or both. And in the house I am building, my main 
living rooms take eighty yards of carpet, and my sleeping apartments over 
forty, besides being a third higher than usual. I construct them thus 
because, obliged to spend much of my life in them, I mean to provide as 
amply for fresh air—that great renovator of life—as for “the staff of 
life.” 

Warm rooms are also correspondingly injurious ; for heat both rarefies 
the air, so that a given bulk contains but little comparatively of this life- 
generating ingredient, but, when the fire is in the room heated, burns out 
no small part of the remainder. It is best to occupy rooms ns cool ae we 
well can and be comfortable ; and gradually habituate ourselves to those 
still cooler; relying for heat more on clothing, exercise, and breathing, 
than fuel. 

Above all things, expel air-tight and drum stoves, or those that heat 
apartments above with fires made below. Money would not tempt me to 
sit by one, unless I could open window or door, or both. But furnaces, 
into the air chamber of which fresh air is admitted, furnish artificial heat 
in its least objectionable form. Fires should be put off till late in the fall, 
and laid aside early in the spring, and be used but little except in severe 
cold weather. О when will men learn to keep warm by кхкногвк, instead 
of fire. 

Especially should young and old steze in large and well-aired apart. 
ments. Here certainly can we keep ourselves warm by clothing, and 
enjoy all the advantages of fresh air. I care not if windows and doors 
are both open—and this is my own usual manner of sleeping, summer and 
winter—the more the better. Nor should any ever sleep in rooms where 
there are fires. 

But the thought we pen this article to develop, is the true море of 
breathing. Most persons breathe with only the upper part of the lungs. 
Having small lungs at best, they do not breathe with half they do pos- 
sess. This is partly owing to their posture. Most persons STOOP FOR- 
WARD too much to inflate half their lungs ; for it is obvious that this posi- 
tion cramps and doubles up the lungs, especially their lower portion, 
besides preventing the free expansion of the ribe. This is rendered 
obvious by the philosophy of breathing. It is performed by means of a 
flat muscle, called the diaphragm or midriff, stretched across below the 
heart and lungs, which, by contracting, draws down the organs in the 
abdomen, while muscles between the ribs, called the intercostal, draw them 
up, thus producing a vacuum into which the air rushes, and from which 
it is expelled by the relaxing of these muscles, which lets the viscera rise 
to their place and the’ ribs fall to theirs, By noticing the way we breathe, 
it will be seen that the chest heaves and the abdomen swells as we inhale 
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air, but shrinks as we expel it. It is thus obvious that the bending posture 
prevents the bowels from giving way before the diaphragm, and thus les- 
sen the vacuum, and, of course, amount of air inhaled. Hence, no one 
should ever bend the small of the back outwardly, but always inwardly, 
во as to throw the abdominal organs forward in order to give them room 
to retire before the contracting diaphragm. Very few people know how 
to sit. Rarely ever should the back of the chair be touched, and when 
во, keep the spine straight. Hence ottomans are far preferable to chairs, 
and all should learn to sit independently of the chair back, that is, to sit 
straight upon themselves, bending only at the hip joint. 

Throwing the shoulders forward is also most pernicious to health, by 
preventing that rising of the ribs which inflates the lungs. Bend your 
shoulders forward, and try to draw in a long breath, and then bend them 
back and do the same, and you will perceive the difference to be about 
one half. And then both the warping posture and throwing the shoul- 
ders forward is so insignificant in appearance, so small and mean in its nat-_ 
ural language, as though the subject would double up and slink away 
out of sight, as if he had done some low-lived thing; while to throw out 
the chest and abdomen gives a noble, commanding, attractive posture. 
A shrunken, warping figure is most homely, while throwing the shoul- 
ders back, and small of the back forward, adds prepossession, beauty, and 
majesty to the motion and appearance. 

Nor should children ever be allowed to fold their arms forward on their 
chests, but behind them, if at all, for this expands the chest, and facilitates 
Jung-inflation. While writing, too, special pains should be taken to keep 
the chest and spine straight, and bend whatever is necessary at the HIP 
joint, not the back. 

The question naturally arises here, should sboulder-braces ever be 
worn? I think not, for they partially impede motion, and the end they 
subserve—a most important one—can be secured just as well by a few 
days' careful attention to your mode of sitting, by which you will soon 
form the maniT of sitting straight, which is far better than shoulder- 
braces, for it secures the same end so much better, and never restrains 
freedom of motion. А young man, in Chicago, instead of fastening his 
suspenders before, carried them from his shoulders around under his 
arms, and fastened them to themselves just below the shoulder-blade, а 
plan which may be worth adopting, for the weight of the pantaloons is thus 
made to throw the shoulders backward and outward. But be the means 
what they may, readers, male and female, see to it that you KEEP Your 
SHOULDERS, BACK, AND BPINE BTRAIGHT. And be assured, parents, that you 
can hardly form in your children, a habit more important to health, or 
preventivo of disease, than that of sitting right. 

Of course rocking-chairs, as now constructed, ought never to be used, 
for they produce that double bend of the spine inwardly, and shoulders 
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forward, so preventive of free respiration. They might be constructed to 
flare exactly the other way—their sides warping outwardly, and their tops 
turning backward, thus warping the sitter BACEWARD instead of forward, 
with infinite benefit. Will not some chair-maker improve on this hint, to 
start a new pattern and real improvement in their structure. 

A word about the best posture for sleeping. Nature renders our in- 
spirations even deeper when asleep than awake, except when in action. 
How important, then, that we choose a posture promotive of deep and 
full inspirations. Hence a high head, by cramping both the windpipe 
and blood-vessels, is bad. The head should rest on a line with the body, 
instead of being bent forward and upward by a high pillow. And if we 
lay on either side, we should never double up, or warp forward, but 
throw out chest and abdomen. I rather incline to the opinion that sleep- 
ing on the back, and on a level surface, that is, without pillow or bolster, 
is the best position. Certain it is that pillows produce that warping 
which impedes respiration, and hence the smaller and fewer the better. 
And once habituated to do without them, we should consider them quite 
as great a nuisance as we now do a luxury. 

Ticur Lacing is most effectually condemned by the principles ex- 
pounded in this article, as is even all tightness of the dress. Only loose 
dresses should ever be worn. Hence sack coats are far preferable to tight 
bodied ones, and loose morning-gowns than close-fitting dresses. And 
they look far better. Even whalebone is objectionable, because it im- 
pedes bodily motion, and presses upon the body somewhere. But we 
need not dwell. 

But we have not yet reached the specific point to present which this 
article was penned, but only prepared its way. To do that thought jus- 
tice will require another article, which we shall give in the next number. 
Meanwhile, we entreat readers who are healthy and would keep so, and 
especially invalids who would become so, to Practice the suggestions of 
this article, and that will prepare them the better to profit by its suc- 
cessor. 


ARTICLE XXXVIII. 
MAN’S RELATION TO ANIMALS. 


Tuer is а natural inter-relation in all the works of God. Each thing 
or being bears some relation or adaptation to all other things. These re- 
lations are not all palpable, because man is not sufficiently schooled in the 
complicated mechanism of nature to comprehend it, or because nature’s 
affinities are too delicate, or too remote for ready appreciation, yet. І 


“ All are parts of one stupendons whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul." 
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All animals seem adapted, in a greater or less degree, to the wants, 
wishes, service, or pleasure of man; and he, in turn, has the natural con- 
trol and oversight of them. The patient ox is adapted, by a.law of 
things, to tarn the fallow for man's support. "We mean that the consti- 
tution, mental and physical, of the ox, is not only admirably fitted to this 
service, but that it is unmistakably the design of God and nature that he 
should thus labor for man. The noble horse, for a like reason, yields to 
the saddle and the bit, and 


“Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride.” 


The faithful dog lives on the smile of his master, guards his person and 
his property, and seems not only suited to, but designed for just such 
service and sympathy. ‘ Man,” says the poet, Burns, “is the God of 
the dog. He knows no other; and see how he worships him! With 
what reverence he crouches at his feet; with what love he fawns upon 
him; with what dependence he looks up to him, and with what cheerful 
alacrity he obeys him. His whole soul is wrapped. up in his God; and 
these powers and faculties are ennobled by the intercourse.” 

Man may, in some sense, be regarded as the God of all animals, inas- 
much as all submit to his control. There is not an animal on earth that 
man can not tame and subject to his will, and few, if any, that he can not 
cause to love him—call out their sympathy and arouse in them a fraternal 
spirit. 

The reason of this affinity between man and animals we conceive to be 
this: Man is, in his own person, physically and mentally, a kind of con- . 
crete or condensation of all animals. He possesses, in some degree, all 
the dispositions, a part of the nature of every animal in existence. If all 
the mental powers of the universal animal kingdom were concentrated in 
a single animal, it would doubtless resemble, or approximate toward, but. 
not equal man. The principle that, “the greater contains the less," is, 
we think, exemplified in the fact that man is an aggregate of all the lower 
animals. He has’the slyness of the cat, the cunning of the fox, the fe- 
rocity of the tiger, the courage of the most courageous, the docility of the 
ox, the mildness of the dove, the affection of the dog, the avarice of the 
squirrel, the economy of the bee, the stubbornness of the ass, the vanity 
of the peacock, the musical tendency of the song-bird, the home-love of 
the cat and watch-dog, the constructing tendency of the ant, the bee, and 
the beaver—indeed, every faculty, in an equal or superior degree, to that 
possessed by the combined animal species. 

Now, if man possesses all the faculties with which animals are endowed, 
he bears some mental likeness to each individual animal, which sees in man 
an affinity to itself, and is thus enabled to fraternize with him. The more 
numerous and striking the points of similarity in disposition, the more 
readily and cordially will the union be formed; hence, the more of the 
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human feelings and intelligence an animal evinces, the more easily and 
strongly does he become attached to man. The monkey, the dog, the 
horse and elephant, bearing the highest types of mentality, are most fond 
of man; while the highly ferocious, and less docile and intelligent, are 
weaker in their attachment. 

It is true that man can make a friend of any animal known, whose size 
and intelligence make him capable of appreciating and reciprocating kind 
attentions. Witness how canary, and other tame birds, will seek man’s 
society—left alone, they call for him—let loose, they will follow the family 
from room to room; the dog, the cat, in fact, all domesticated animals 
show a similar tendency to fraternize with, and make a friend and asso- 
ciate of man. 

Few animals will ever cross the line of their own species to associate 
with other animals. Herbiverous animals, such as the cow, sheep, and 
goat, will associate, but when the more intimate relations of their being is 
to be consummated, there is no affinity, no union. The dog and fox will 
fraternize, but they are of similar characteristics. Birds and beasts have 
antagonistic tendencies, and can not be made to harmonize, Yet all these 
animals, contradictory as they are in character, unite to bestow on man 
their affections, which they deny to each other. They see in each other 
no traces of character with which they can sympathize, while in man 
every animal finds faculties corresponding with his own. These call forth 
his sympathies, to these he attaches himself, and in man finde a friend. 
This feeling is reciprocal. Man loves to pet the lower animals, and while 
he has “the rule over them," they become his companions. He listens 
with. rapture to the warbling songster, caresses his favorite dog, his pride 
and love combine to cherish the horse; the shepherd feels a fatherly fa- 
miliarity with his flock, and the faithful dog imbibes the spirit of his mas- 
ter, freely aids him in his labor, and reciprocates his affection and com- 
panionship. 

The order of the development of the whole range of animated nature 
shows a consecutive linking of race to race onward and upward, and all to 
man, Man’s own development, especially that of the brain, presents all 
the phases of texture and condition exhibited in the mature brain of every 
rpecies of animals. At first it is like the brain of the fish, afterward like 
that of the lower quadrupeds, then that of the higher and more perfect, 
when it finally becomes the larger, more complex and elaborate brain of 
the human adult, having, to arrive at perfection, passed through all the 
gradations of animal development, and reached a point of size, perfection, 
and power, ABOVE ALL, AND EMBRACING ALL, 


Tue first step toward establishing the regular exercise of the brain, is to 
train the mental faculties in youth; and the second is to place the individ- 
ual in circumstances demanding the discharge of important duties. 

18 
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ARTICLE XXXIX. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS.—NO,. IV. THE NERVOUS OR MENTAL TEMPERAMENT, 


No. 18. Dr. BnraHaM.—Nznvous TEMPERAMENT, 


Tuis Temperament gives sensation, emotion, mentality—all mental sus- 
ceptibility. 

A predominance of this temperament, as seen in the above engraving, 
and, also, in Dr. Tyna and Fanny Forresrer, in the last number, page 
164, gives sharpness of outline and peculiar distinctness to the organization, 
and general delicacy of features. 

Lavater was distinguished for the mental temperament, as also Corre- 
gio, Ely Moore, Dr. Tholuck, of Germany, Henry A. Wise, and Benjamin 
F. Butler. 

This temperament is favorable to thought and feeling, and to the most 
complete development of our mental and moral natures. It predominates 
ın this country. It gives that quickness, susceptibility to new ideas and 
impressions, and aptitude, which so remarkably distinguish the American 
character from that of any other people оп the globe. It gives ив the key 
to the “ Yankee ” character. Every thing in this country must be done at 
once, and done quickly. Every thing is hurried—the dinner must be smok- 
ing hot, and smoking hot it is eaten. The contrast between the American 
people and Europeans is very striking. In the latter, the vital and mo- 
tive temperaments predominate. They are slow and sure, 
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As already stated, this temperament gives sharpness and delicacy of 
feature. Contrast the average population of cities, with that of agricultur- 
al districts. In the former, you will find more sharpness and delicacy of 
feature and outline. They are sharpened by the constant exercise of 
their mental powers, while, at the same time, the motive temperament is 
but slightly cultivated. Farmers exercise the muscular temperament 
more, and the mental less, and the predominance of the motive and vital is 
the general result. Of the insane, by far the larger proportion are of those 
in whom this temperament predominates. 

. The United States have advanced faster than any other people since the 
beginning of time. This is in consequence of the predominance of 
this temperament. Civilization is to-day farther—much farther advanced 
in the United States, than upon any other spot on the globe. In many 
respects, the country is older than any other. The predominance of this 
temperament gives that mentality which enables our people, at once, to 
comprehend every subject which proposes the advancement of society, and ' 
readily to devise means for appropriating the improvement to their own benefit, 
Compare, for instance, the plows, carts, and all the implements and con- 
trivances of husbandry in France, with those in the United States. We 
are centuries ahead of them, reckoning by the history of the past. Why 
is this, when every spot in the State of New York is within twenty days 
of any spot in France? Let it be known in France, that any improvement 
in the useful arts of life existed, which, in superiority to American achieve- ` 
‘ments, would compare with those I have indicated on the other side, and 
in less than three months they would be selling at every warehouse in the 
Union, as “ John Johnson’s Patent” so-and-so, the greatest improvement 
of the age, enabling one man to do the work of five! That is the differ- 
ence. The French people are not to be judged by the sharp-featured, ох- 
citable, witty, vivacious, and ingenious people of Paris. Notatall, The 
rura] population of France presents quite a different aspect—the predomin- 
ance of the vital and motive temperaments. 

What I wish to be understood as saying is, that this predominance of 
the mental temperament is the key to the distinguishing peculiarities of the 
American people, so far as extraordinary advancement and progress are 
concerned. Look at the canals, rail-roads, and lightning-rods belting the 
continent—and the country only about two hundred years ago a howling 
wilderness, the abode of the wild, resolute, untutored Indian ! 

Tue danger is, that we go on too fast, that we shall break down, that 
our growth will not be sufficiently matured by that strength which time 
alone can give. Boys and girls are put in hot-houses, and very many ma- 
ture as men and women when in their teens, with bodies and minds alike 
immature. Boys are often put into office, and our political institutions en- 
dangered by want of solidity and ка in those who are called upon 
to give it direction. 
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Another distinguishing peculiarity in the people of this country, is а 
want of balance. Either the animal or the mental predominates—the num- 
ber of those equally developed is &mazingly small. Hence the extremes 
we witness in society in its public aspects, in our presidential elections, in 
religious and various other excitements, constantly verging from one ex- 
treme to that of its opposite. This would not be so were the motive, 
mental and vital temperaments usually found developed in harmonious 
proportions. . 

It is time parents knew how to produce this balance. Things would not 
long continue as they now are, if we all knew how to manage our children, 
if we thoroughly understood the laws of their being, and adapted our 
treatment and the exercise of their powers to the requirements of those 
laws. To one who has comparatively a knowledge of those laws and our 
appreciation of their results, it is often very painful to visit a family ога 
school, to be any where, in fact, where he is compelled to witness the 
vicious, and what will soon be regarded the wicked, training of children— 
fitting them for every thing and any thing but that condition of body, 
mind, and morals for which their powers were ordained by their Creator. 

Children are hurried to school and through their books, and through 
this process to а premature grave. 

Let your children grow. Let the order of nature be observed, when 

we are certain to produce the best results, such as have never yet been 
seen. No country was ever so well situated for the complete and perfect 
development of the human race. It comprehends, within its borders, every 
variety of climate and production for the most perfect developrient of 
man. ; 
So long as we have a state of society in which a certain proportion of 
young ladies, for instance, do nothing save drumming upon the piano, attend- 
ing balls, and fashionable parties and calls, so long as we have a class of 
young men, equally destitute of the first qualities of character, so long we 
shall have nervous and scolding women, and swearing men, men and wom- 
en who consume cigars, ardent spirits, tea, and coffee. Show me a pro- 
fane man, one who uses vulgar and coarse language, and I will show you 
one who drinks, smokes, and chews, one or all Akhough it does not 
necessarily follow that the man who drinks, smokes, or chews, one or all, 
is a swearing or a vulgar man. The idea I wish to convey is, that the 
TENDENCY of all and each of these habits is in one and a downward direc- 
tion. Their inevitable effect, such are the laws which God has written 
upon the constitution of man, is to promote the ascendancy of the animal 
over the moral nature of man. 


. No error is greater than that integrity is incompatible with business, On 
the contrary, nothing equally promotes worldly prosperity. 
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ARTICLE XL. 


EINDNES8 AND CRUELTY CONTRASTED. 


A victovs ox will set a whole yard of cattle goring each other, down 
to the hornless calf, which will vent ніз excited wrath on the cosset-sheep 
ora simple turkey-gobbler. The leader of a file of mules, a mile in length, 
is stung. by a fly in the flank ; he kicks the shins of his follower, who raps 
the one behind him, and so it goes to the end of the cavaleade. Each 
kicks his successor because he feels the smart from his predecessor's heels. 
That same vicious ox might set the whole tribe caressing each other, by 
simply reaching forth his own tongue and commencing the work of amiable 
kindness, There are few animals which may not be subdued to man’s 
wil and wishes by kind treatment. “The Elephant, with a gentle hand, 
may be led by а hair." 

Men and children have feelings similar to those of the ox, mule, and 
calf, which may be aroused or allayed in like manner. 

* John! you lump of laziness, go to work," makes John feel sour, less- 
ens his hope of pleasing, lowers his self-respect, awakens a spirit of oppo- 
sition, and John becomes an eye-servani; a kind of unwilling cart-horse in 
the performance of his duties. 

* Come, John, let the work go ahead; you arethe boy to make it fly," 
awakens the ambition of John; makes him feel that he is appreciated 
as being capable of doing right ; although he feels lazy, yet it does not 
seem to be known; he is said to be able to do well, and he feels encour- 
aged to keep up his reputation ; his hope is inspired ; his love of pleasing 
апа kind feeling are awakened, апа he leaps into his business with a right 
good-will, and by habit becomes industrious, and by kind treatment obli- 
ging. 

* Frank, you villain, what did you do that for? you are pefectly hate- 
ful. TIl flog you smartly if you repeat it," touches Frank's pride, and 
awakens his anger. He knows he is noisy and playful, but he is not con- 
scious of any villianous intention, and did not mean to be hateful. He 
feels slandered, and consequently indignant, and the threatened flogging 
which is to disgrace him, he regards as unjust, and he resolves to fight 
his way through ; he feels that the treatment is humiliating and cruel, and 
he loses his self-respect and ambition to do well; becomes quarrelsome 
and hateful, and the mother has her hands full. 

“Frank, my son, will you play more quietly, and not turn over the 
chairs? The yard, or the street, is a better place to play horse than the 
parlor; men drive horses out of doors;” convinces the judgment of Frank 
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that his thoughtless roughness and rudeness is out of place in the parlor, 
and the mother's kind tone of voice evinces no anger and arouses none in 
him, and he complies with alacrity with the mild and reasonable request. 

“THERE SARAH, goes another dish, and the milk on the table-cloth and 
carpet; take that slap in the face, and вее if you can mind what you аге 
about," makes Sarah angry, for she tried to be careful; the cup slipped in 
her little hand. She feels unconscious of intentional wrong ; and anger, 
grief, and wounded sensitivehess, make her timid, discouraged, and unhap- 
py. Every time she attempts to handle what will break or spill, excites 
her fear; and her agitation of mind and trembling hand, make her ten 
times more likely to meet with accidents, and she prefers a tin cup and a 
seat in the chimney-corner to nibble a crust and sip her beverage where 
neither breaking nor spilling will be mortal sin. 

“Saran, my daughter, don't cry; never mind the cup, the cloth, or 
the carpet. You did not mean to do it, I am sure, and crying never mends 
a сир nor cleans a carpet. ‘Never cry for spilled milk If you will be 
more careful in the future, as I trust you will try to be, you will avoid all 
such trouble. There is another cup, and nice milk ; wipe off the tears and 
be happy again.” Sarah smiles through her tears; takes her fresh cup 
of milk with a firm, confident, courageous, reassured hand, and rejoices in 
her strength, and acquired cautiousness and skill. She is certainly made 
happier by the kind treatment, and the cup, cloth, and carpet, are not 
more hopelessly damaged than if the child’s happy nature had been scarred 
and defaced by unkindness. 


ARTICLE XLI. 


IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 


“We wish we could impress upon all the vast importance of securing sound and 
abundant sleep; if so, we should feel that we had done an immense good to our fel- 
low beings, not merely in preventing insanity, but other diseases also. 

“ We fear that the great praise of early rising has had this bad effect, to make some 
believe that sleep is of but little consequence, Though it may be well to rise with 
the sun, or when it is light (not before, however), yet this is of but minor conse- 
quence in comparison with retiring early to bed. 

*** I have always taken care,’ said the worthy Dr. Holyoke, after he was above one 
hundred years of age, ‘ to have a full proportion of sleep, which I suppose has contrib- 
uted to my longevity.’ 

“Tn our opinion, the most frequent and immediate cause of insanity, and the one 
most important to guard against, is the want of sleep.—Ds. Вмонли. 


Втжер is ordained, to give man and animals time to restore the jaded 
energies of their constitutions, or to give the nervous system rest. We 
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exhaust nervous energy more rapidly than we manufacture it, and the 
season of sleep serves to assimilate and secrete vital power for future use, 
Nothing will exhaust man or beast, or waste their flesh, strength, or di- 
gestive power, as much as а want of sleep, except, perhaps, starva- 
tion. Children and young animals take a large amount of sleep, which is 
in harmony with that law of rapid growth and development which is во 
manifest in the young. Sleep, as well as food, should be regular as to 
time and quantity, in order to the highest condition of health. 

The old, and not very dignified adage, that “six hours is sleep enough 
{ог a man, seven for а woman, eight for a child, nine for a fool, and ten 
for a hog," can not be judiciously applied to all persons, of different tem- 
perament and habits. While some persons do very well on six hours’ 
sleep, others require eight or nine; and the idea of reducing all persons, of 
different age, temperament and habits, to the same quantity that Napo- 
leon, Charles XII., Wesley, Franklin and others have taken, is a mag- 
nificent fallacy. Persons who vigorously labor with the body, require 
much more food and less sleep to promote health; while those whose la- 
bor is wholly mental, require but little food, and а much larger amount of 
sleep than the physical laborer ; because the first exhaust the muscles much 
and the brain but little, while the latter highly tax the brain, which can be 
restored only by sleep, and exhaust the muscles but little, which are 
mainly sustained from food. Yet this law is often reversed, to the detri- 
ment of both parties. The thoughtful man eats too much and sleeps too 
little, while thousands of the laboring poor are deprived of the opportu- 
nity of taking both sleep and food, in appropriate quantities. Where an 
abundance of sleep is regularly taken by a nation, the people are little 
afflicted with insanity or nervousness. Lean, nervous, dyspeptic, irritable 
people usually take too little sleep, and are liable to insanity. In fact, a 
person robbed of sleep for three days, is verging on insanity, if not par- 
tially so already. Inmates of insane retreats sleep far less than other per- 
sons, and the worst cases rarely sleep at all; and when they do sleep, it is 
fitful and unnatural. Dreamy sleep is not refreshing, because the brain is 
not in a state of repose. In the wakeful state, when the mind is active, 
the brain is constantly exhausting the life-power, which is more rapidly 
expended than it is manufactured ; requiring a cessation of expenditure to 
replenish the store. Besides, the nervous system, including the brain, be- 
comes fevered by long-continued action and a want of sleep, and thus Be- 
comes absolutely diseased. Let a person lose one half his usual sleep, 
and the fact is apparent by the heat of the head. The loss of conscious- 
ness or thought, in sleep, by suspending entirely the functions of the 
brain, allows the stomach and lungs to resupply the exhausted vitality ; 
and hence the refreshment derived from a state of repose. 

The nighttime, and dark nights at that, are most favorable to sleep. 
No man, or horse, can endure as well to work at night and sleep in the 
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daytime, as to follow nature's rule, and “ work while it is day." There is 
8 stimulus in light which is unfavorable to sound sleep ; and although one 
occupies a dark room, yet the influence of the meridian sun vivifies the 
senses—which is said to be perceptible in a silent dungeon—inducing in 
the immured criminal, who is far from sound or light, the tendency to 
wakefulness while the sun is up, and to sleep when the earth is as dark 
ав his cell. Hence, the fashionable theory or practice of turning night into 
day and day into night, is a violation of physical law; and the jaded and 
faded looks of the pale, puny devotees of purse-proud popularity are ar- 
guments in favor of sleeping when beasts do, who follow, unerringly, the 
right rule. If owls, bats and bed-bugs form an exception to this rule, we 
are not disposed to follow their questionable example until we are thor- 
oughly metamorphosed into their image and disposition, 

How To Ger ТО sLEzP is, to many persons, a matter of high importance. 
Nervous persons, who are troubled with wakefulness and excitability, 
usually have a strong tendency of blood to the brain, with cold extremi- 
ties. The pressure of blood on the brain keeps it in a stimulated or 
wakeful state, and the pulsations in the head on lying down are often 
painful. Let such rise and chafe the body and extremities with a crash 
towel, or rub smartly with the hands, to promote uniform circulation, and 
withdraw the excessive amount of blood from the brain, and they will fall 
asleep in a few moments, A cold bath, or sponge bath, and rubbing, 
or a good run, or rapid walk in the open air, or going up and down stairs 
a few times, just before retiring, will aid in equalizing circulation and pro- 
moting sleep. These rules are simple, and easy of application in castle or 
cabin, and may minister to the comfort of thousands who would freely ex- 
pend money for an anodyne to promote “ Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep." 


A nicH and prosperous man helped his friends till he failed, when, shut- 
ting himself up, he abandoned himself to gloom and discouragement. Of 
course, his family soon came to want, when a poor widow woman brought 
them three loaves of bread. The thought that this widow woman, besides 
Supporting by her own industry herself and little son, should also earn 
bread for his hungry children, roused him to effort. Не bestirred him- 
self, found employment, and is now comfortable, and bids fair to recover 
his lost fortunes. Words can hardly portray the influence of encouraged 
Hope on effort and all the other faculties, and, of course, on success and 
happiness, or the paralyzing power of despondency. He is weak who 
yields to it; and the greater the misfortune, the greater the fortitude with 
which it should be met. Indeed, this magnanimous rising above trouble 
almost converts it into good fortune, by those delightful feelings it in- 
spires.—BSzLr-CULTURE. 
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MISCELLANY. 


PuzgWoLoeY in Оню.—Мв. Sizer, of our establishment, is expected to 
visit the Western Reserve in Ohio, on a lecturing tour, commencing in June, 
and labor principally in such places as extend invitations, which шау be done 
through the Journal office. 

For more than ten years he has been in the phrenological field, and for the 
past year a professional examiner in our office. The public will find him a mas- 
ter of his subject, and worthy of all confidence. 


——— 


GRATITUDE то Co-wonKERS.— We acknowledge with great pleasure the 
efficient labors of our friend, Rev. C. F. К. Shehane, of Notasulga, Alabama, 
who has sent us nearly one hundred subscribers for the Journal. Others have 
done nobly, but we have not room to name ALL our co-workers ; they are so 
many and so deserving, were we to express all our gratitude, and all their de- 
serta, we would have little room for any thing else ; but we can not refrain from 
mentioning a club of twenty or more subscribers sent us from Lee, N. H., 
obtained by two lads belonging to Mr. M. А. Cortland's school, Groner D. 
Yoona and У/пллїАлм Кк тн. These young men, or lads, will accept our 
thanks. Who will imitate their worthy example? We predict for them dis- 
tinction and success as the result of their spirit of manly enterprise. 


—— 


Рнвехоговт iN Havana.—We clip the following from the New York Tri- 
bune of recent date 

“From Havana.—We have received files of the ‘ Diarid de la Habana,’ to the 8th 
inst. The subject of Phrenology is discussed in the Diarid, and appears to be exciting 
considerable interest.” 

We have shipped to Havana a Phrenological Cabinet, consisting of duplicates 
of our choicest specimens, together with copies of all our own publications ; 
besides having imported for them Dr. Gall’s great work from France, published 
in Paris at ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS acopy. We shall look with great interest 
to the progress of Phrenology in Havana. 


——ө—— 


Proressor Syme, late of Columbia College, New York, gave the last lec- 
ture of the course before the Phrenological Society at Clinton Hall, on the even- 
ing of the 4th of March. His subject was Physiology in general, and of the 
brain in particular ; in which he maintained, with his usual ability, the superi- 
otity of Phrenology over every other system of mental philosophy ; and ss 
possessing merits of the first importance to the cause of education and practica 
Christianity. 

Lat 

PnunarNoLoor 1м INp1ANA.— We see by Indiana papers, that Mr. Wisner is 

doing good service for truth and man in that thriving etate. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


APPROVED BY 
FOWLERS &WELLS. 


NEW-YORK. 


The Phrenological Bust, or model head, is the most perfect aid to a thorough 
knowledge of practical Phrenology which can possibly be given. Оп one side 
the groups or classes of organs are shown, and on the other all the organs are 
correctly mapped out and nently labeled with the names, so that their location 
and relative position can be learned in a few days. By placing the bust before 
you, all the organs upon the living head can readily be found; and with such 
knowledge of the function of each organ вв can be obtained from a single 
volume, any person of ordinary intelligence can become sufficiently expert in 
Phrenology to pronounce without hesitation upon the outline of the character 
of a stranger. 

‘We regard the bust ав one of the essential seeds of Phrenology. Wherever 
we find it, we find even children intelligent on the subject. The bust has been 
made expressly for the people; for youth to learn the science from, especially 
that practical knowledge во eminently necessary to а quick and correct judg- 
ment of the characters of strangers almost at sight. To mothers and teachers 
it is invaluable, ав it gives them the surest and quickest mode of learning the 
real elementa of the character of their children, enabling them to understand 
and apply the preventives to vicious feelings and conduct before they shall have 
been led astray and formed bad habits. 

Phrenology appeals to mothers in the strongest terms. To them it is a 
guiding-star to the proper training of the young mind. The bust is to Phre- 
nology what the map is to the study of geography. The day is not distant 
when we shall expect to find one in every family, and every child as familiar 
with the geography of the head as with that of the United States. Besides 
the positive advantages which will accrue to the student, it will soon be regarded 
-as disreputable to be ignorant of the practical part of Phrenology. The bust is 
THE VERY MEANS to aid in bringing about this desirable acquisition ; and, aside 
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from its usefulness, it is decidedly ornamental ; and being neatly varnished, may 
be kept as clean as а china pitcher. The engravings show a front and back 
view of the bust, but the organs and groups of organs are too small in the-print 
to admit of the names as they appear on the bust. The cost, including box for 
packing, is only one dollar twenty-five cents, and may be safely sent to any part 
of the world. 


eee 

PnRENoLoeY in THE Micnty West.—The senior editor of the Journal has 
just returned from his winter phrenological tour west. Exalted as were his 
opinions of western mind and character, they have been raised still higher. 
Former volumes of the Journal have asserted that emigration liberalized the 
public mind, becauso the bolder minds and freer spirits of older countries, states, 
and towns, always settle the new, having first left behind many of their erro- 
neous doctrines and contracted customs. This idea he found fully verified 
throughout the West. Hence Phrenology is there readily embraced and 
thoroughly diffused, and enters largely into the every-day household usages 
and ideas of the people. It is, indeed,.in most places so fully admitted as a 
settled fact, that if practitioners make mistakes, apparent or real, they are 
attributed to WANT OF SKILL. They seem to rely upon it as if an oracle 
spoke ; so that to prove the science is hardly necessary, but only to expound 
and apply it. 

The West has also imbibed the reform and progressive srinit of Phrenology, 
and put it into every-day practice. And as for refinement and intelligence, I 
consider it quite equal to that of other sections. А crowded audience forms one 
of the very best criterions for determining the standard of public taste and man- 
ners; and in this respect I must award to the West an equal degree of ad- 
vancement. Women are seated equally as gallantly and cordially, and undis- 
turbed order and attention are manifested during the lectures. The various 
points of a speaker are also perceived and appreciated with interest and 
criticiam. Many like excellencies struck me as characteristic of Western mind 
and society. The East has no occasion to vnunt herself over the West, nor the 
West to humble herself in the presence of her mother. In fact, I was every 
way во well pleased with my Western tour, that I have determined to spend 
the majority of my winters in the valley of the mighty “ father of rivers." The 
Weet is soon to exert not merely a leading but an ALL-conTROLLINe influence, 
not only over our governmental affairs, but upon the very character and moral 
tone of our great nation herself; and as that nation is fast assuming a PRESIDING 
influence over the race itself, that presiding influence is, in effect, soon to be 
wielded by the mighty West. And so kingly a prerogative can not be intrusted 
to better hands. Hence, to diffuse phrenological knowledge throughout those 
regions, I consider one of the greatest and beat works which can be done for 
man. Phrenological seed sown there, will yield as prolific crops of human 
progress as her lands do of waving grain. I shall therefore do my best endeavor 
to promulgate not merely the truth of this science, but especially ita MORAL 
BEARINGS, throughout her sturdy population. 

I started, last fall, with the design of commencing at Cleveland, and spending 
the winter in Ohio; but, finding every lecture room engaged, and the public 
mind strongly enlisted in another direction, I passed on to Detroit, partly to visit 
my aged father, and designing to return. But invitations so numerous and 
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pressing poured in upon me from Michigan, and even Wisconsin and northern 
Tilinois, that I really could not well resist their importunities, and continued to 
stay till the close of the lecturing season. 


Jonnston THE MunpERER.—On the 19th of April, Mr. L. N. Fowler re- 
eieved a polite note from Sheriff Taylor of Patterson, ЇЧ. J., to visit Johnston, con- 
fined in the jail at Patterson, sentenced to be hung on the 30th, for the murder 
of Judge Van Winkle and wife in January last. The sheriff had obtained the 
consent of the prisoner to have his head examined and a cast taken. Accord- 
ingly the visit was made and the head examined. 

He was found to have a full sized brain, a tolerably active mind, with fair 
talents, good perceptive powers, and practical intellect. He had a full de- 
velopment of the moral brain, with rather large Veneration and Benevolence ; 
but Conscientiousness less active and large, his love of women was strong, of 
friends only fair, while all his passions were strong; he had large Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, 
Self-Esteem, and Firmness. These all being large, gave great power and 
strong direction to his mind. His Veneration and Benevolence being large, 
would enable him to be religious, or appear so, if he was not во in reality, and 
sustain that appearance by his large Secretiveness and Cautiousness; his Con- 
scientiousness was smaller than his selfish propensities, or his Self-Esteem and 
Firmness. Confession in such a case would be almost out of the question. 
The balance of power was decidedly selfish, yet it was not without its favorable 
qualities ; he appeared to be sound and sane in mind—and yet he protested pos- 
itively to have no knowledge of the act although he admits that all the eviden- 
ces brought against him were sustained by facts; but when I asked him how 
he could account for, or do away with those evidences, his reply was, “I do not 
know any thing about it." Не gave his counsel no information or assistance, and 
whenever he attempted to explain away any statements, his stories would not 
harmonize ; he was not so forward to deny doing the deed as he was that he 
knew nothing about it. The query is, could he have been drunk, and planned 
three days beforehand to commit the deed, or insane, and taken the precnution 
he did, and all thetimeafter appear so perfectly cool and self-possessed. That he 
was in a low moral state of mind is certain, that his mental powers were inac- 
tive from want of use, was quite probable, as the business in which he was en- 
gaged, and the habits he encouraged, were much more favorable to the devel- 
opment of the passions than the intellect or moral feelings. The inference 1 
would make is, that he was guilty of the act, pre-determined to commit it 
whether drunk, insane, or sane, and that he maintained the same state of mind 
to the last moment that he had when the act was committed, for there was no 
apparent change from the time he was taken, which was within two hours 
after the deed was committed, till he was executed, excepting that he appeared 
more pious after his sentence, and that his religious feelings arose from the 
natural strength of Veneration and Benevolence, excited by his circumstances. 
Some take а more favorable view of the subject, but some facts contradict the 
idea of drunkenness, insanity, or imbecility- 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Ax Intropuction TO Water-Curg: а concise Exposition of the Human Constitution; 
the Conditions of Health; the Nature and Causes of Disease; the leading Systems 
of Medicine; and the Principles, Practice, Adaptations, and Results of Hydropathy 
or the Water-Cure ; showing it to be a Scientific and Comprehensive System for the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health; founded in Nature, and adapted to the 
Wants of Man. By Tuomas L. NicHors, M.D. FowLzns and WzLLs, Publishers, 
New York, 1850. Mailable, price 124 centa. 


The objects of this fresh little work are fully set forth in the title, quoted 
nbove. We freely endorse the following extract, which will serve as a sample 
of the manner in which the author treats his subject. 


Or тнк Causes or Disease: As health requires that all these functions be main- 
tained in vigor and harmony of development, disease must inevitably arise from the 
want of such a condition; and we can now go understandingly into a consideration of 
the causes of the various forms of disease. 

The first caase of disease is hereditary transmission or predisposition. А child may 
be born actually diseased, as with syphilis, scrofula, salt-rheum, turbercles in the lunga, 
otc., derived from the father or mother, or with such a weakened vitality that it can 
not resist the common diseasing influences, A diseased father can not beget, a diseased 
mother can not bring forth, а healthy child. A child, the very germ of whose exist- 
ence is depraved, who partakes, for the nine months of its fcetal life, of the weakness, pain, 
and suffering of a sick mother, whose very life-blood is made of bad food and impure 
air, narcotics and medicinal poisons, and who continues to live for some months longer 
ou the same unhealthy putriment, drawn from her breast, has а poor chance for life, 
and none at all for a healthy existence. . 

The period of infancy past, impure, insufficient, or excessive nutrition is one of the 
great causes of disease. All vegetables feed upon gases or their combinations, certain 
chemical priuciples found in air, water, and the soil in which they grow. All animals 
live upon the substances thus elaborated by vegetables. Some animals live directly 
upon vegetables, others get the same materials indirectly, by eating other animals. 
The order of animals to which man belongs is naturally frugivorous, or fruit-eating ; 
benoe our best sustenance is derived from fruits, grains, roots, nuts, etc. To these we 
add milk, eggs, fishes, the flesh of animals, etc. A large portion of the human race 
lives entirely upon vegetables ; a very small portion lives almost entirely upon animal 
food. We cau live far better on vegetable food without animal, than we can on ani- 
mal, withont vegetable. The more the vegetable preponderates over the animal, the 
purer is our diet, and the better adapted to health—and health is vigor of body and 
mind. The best flesh contains about twenty-five per cent. of nutritive matter—the 
best vegetables, such as wheat, corn, and rice, contain eighty or ninety per cent 
Vegetable food ів the purest, as it is the cheapest, human nutriment, 

An impure diet conveys morbid matter into the system. Unhealthy vegetables and . 
animals are alike unfit for food. Animals, fattened for the market, are often full of 
scrofula and other diseasing matter, and those who eat their flesh can not avoid 
their diseases. This is especially the case with pork, and generally with animal fat, 
which should always be avoided. 

An insufficient diet, not properly sustaining the organs of life, leads to disease, decay, 
and death, Want of food causes typhus fever, consumption, and a general weakness 
and breaking up of the system. i 

But excess is a far more frequent cause of disease. Gluttony kills hundreds where 
one dies of starvation. A single ounce more of food than we need for our proper 
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nutrition, tasks the vital powers and weakens the system. Eating too fast and eating too 
much, are our greatest vices; aud these gre caused, in a great degree, by an artificial 
cookery and the use of condiments and spices. 

The only drink is pure water. All that we join ‘to it is one of two things—it is 
either food or poison. Milk and sugar are food ; coffee, tea, and alcohol, in all its forms, 
are poisons. They excite, weaken, and deprave. They belong to the same class of 
substances as opium and tobacco, and none of them can be used in any quantity with- 
out an exactly corresponding amount of mischief. This is a hard saying, but it is 
God's own truth. All science proclaims it, aud all experience confirms it. Let each 
one take it to his own conscience, remembering that every violation of nature is a sin 
that inevitably brings its punisbment. Such are the laws of the universe. 

Breathing &u air deprived of its proper proportion of oxygen, by being breathed 
over, or by other processes of combustion, or loaded with foul gases and emanations, 
is another common source of disease. At every beating of the heart, blood is sent into 
the lungs, where it receives oxygen from the air we breathe, and there can be no 
healthy blood unless this is supplied in its fullness and purity. Any diminution isa 
cause Of disease—privation is death. Morbid matter contained in the air, enters the 
lungs and poisons the vast surface of millions of air vessels. Can we wonder at the 
terrible effecta of miasma and the crowd poison, as the sir of crowded and unventi- 
lated shipe, jails, and hospitals? Our churches, theaters, and concert rooms are often 
as bad, only we do not breathe in them so long. Few of our dwellings, and especially 
our sleeping rooms, are sufficiently ventilated, and the whole atmosphere of large cities 
is poisoned by a thousand nuisances, made by cupidity and permitted by ignorance. 

Exercise without fatigue, thought without care, enjoyment without excess, аге all 
conditions of health, and the deprivation or violation of any of these conditions, may 
be the cause of disease. In all these tbings. in all that belongs to the active functione 
of life, we require pleasant labor, variety, and cheerful excitement. Our social instincts 
must, also, be gratified. Solitude, disappointed love, or ambition, aud unhappy asso- 
ciations, may be causes of disease. The mind and body act reciprocally on each other. 
Both must be healthy or both will be diseased. 

The reproductive system has it own special diseases, and any irregularity i in its fanc- 
tions affects the whole body. This is more markedly the case in the female than the 
male. Four fifths of all the diseases of women are connected with derangements of 
the reproductive system. The excesses and abuses of this function, in both sexes, 
cause an untold amount of disease and suffering. 

The want of personal cleanliness is a common cause of disease. In a general 
sense, this has already beeu mentioned, for eating impure food, or breathing impure air, 
filled with fetid and disgusting emanatious is, surely, a great lack of cleanliness ; but, 
inits special sense, the want of personal cleanliness weakens that great cleansing organ, 
the skin, clogs its myriads of pores, through which the effete matter of the system 
should be constantly thrown off, and by this means the whole system becomes filled 
with а rank poison, which deranges ite whole action, and in the struggle which ensues, 
often overpowers the vital energy. Health and purity are synonimous terms. An 
impore system must be a diseased one. The whole skin requires its daily bath of cold 
water, as the eye wants light, the lungs, pure sir, and the stomach, healthy food. How 
many thousands wash their faces and hands every day, without thinking that every 
square inch of their skin needs ablution as much, and would be as шон: refreshed 
by it! \ 

There are other causes of disease, connected with clothing, sleep, and other artificial 
babita, such as tight lacing, living iu darkness, and turning night into day, exhausting 
excitements, unhealthy employments, etc., but they are generally comprehended in 
the preceding observations ; there is, however, one cause of disease, which, though it 
will be treated of hereafter, I can not pass over here without notice. I mean the ad- 
ministration of drags for medicinal purposes. Under the common or allopathio system 
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of medicine, we are poisoned from before our birth, through our whole existence, and 
very often ignorantly and heedlessly poisoned te death. Poisons, of the most horrible 
kind, are sent to the unborn babe in the blood of its mother; poisons are commonly 
sucked in with the mother's milk, even such as opium, antimony, arsenic, calomel, and 
corrosive sublimate. Children are poisoned with paregoric or laudanum, and made to 
swallow filthy, nauseous, and poisoning drugs, through all the diseases of infancy ; and 
in this way are laid up in their bodies the causes of future aches, pains, depressions, 
dyspepsies, epilepsies, and a whole train of disorders.’ It isa matter of gravé donbt 
with the most eminent members of the medical profession, whether they do not kill 
more than they cure, and whether the general effect of medicine is not to shorten 
life.” I have long been past all doubt on that point, and every day's observation satis- 
fies me that the drug medication of the present day is a potent cause of disease and 
premature death. Iam well satisfied that mankind would not only be far better off 
were the whole medical profession, and all knowledge of the use of drugs, swept ont 
of existence, but that many diseases would disappear, and the average period of 
human life be greatly lengthened. 

There are diseases which are the result of virus, as of a rattlesnake, or the bite of a 
rabid animal, and the virus of syphilis. These may be classed with those produced by 
mercury, quinine, antimony, opium, and the other violent poisons of the materia medi- 
ca. There is also a class of contagious diseases, às measles, small-pox, and some would 
add yellow fever, plague, and cholera. These all appear to be the offspring of those 
artificial habits of life which we call civilization. Some are of comparatively recent date, 
and all belong to unhealthy conditons. To those who obey the laws of life, they have 
no terrors. The victime of all these diseases are those who violate, or in whom are 
violated, the conditions of health. They are severe and fatal just in proportion as vi 
tality is weak and loaded down with the causes of disease. It is doubtful whether 
any truly healthy person can take one of this class of diseases. 


——9———— 


Тнопнтв он Domestic Lirr; its concord and discord, with suggestions how to pro- 
mote the one and avoid the other. By Nelson Sizer. “Itis not good for man nor 
woman to be along” New York: Fowlers & Wells Publishers. Mail Edition. 
Price 124 cents, 

We feel a new pleasure in announcing the publication of this little work, pre- 
genting as it does, in an attractive and vigorous style, those home truths which 
lie at the very foundation of the social structure. The author has thrown upon 
his subject the strong and pure light of a sound mental Philosophy, and it warms 
and cheers, while it illumes and guides. 

The press groans with its countless tomes of hair-brained speculations, touch- 
ing the social nature of man; yet amid conflicting opinions and diverse conclu- 
sions, the race blindly woos, and weds, and dies. Every light, therefore, which 
shall serve to dispel the ignorance that has beclouded this subject, will be hailed 
with gladness by those who feel an interest in that which tends to ameliorate 
and improve the condition of man. To such, we most heartily recommend this 
work. 


* * А monarch, who could free his state from this pestilent set of physicians and apothecaries, 
and entirely interdict the pructice of medicine, would deserve to be placed among the most illustri- 
ous characters who bare ever conferred benefits on mankind. There is scarcely a more dishonest 
trade imaginable than medicine in its present state."—-Da. Forts. 

It is a curious fact that the two poisons, opium and mercury, were introduced Into the medicine 
of Europe by ' а malignant quack and drunken vagabond, who rejoiced in the resounding name of 
Aurelius Philipus Hohenheim Theophrastus Bombastus Paracelsus.” Yet no two medicines are 

- now во often given, and no other two have produced such lamentable results, 
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IrtusrRATED ВотАНТ; containing a Floral Dictionary and a Glossary of Scientific 
Terms. Illustrated with more than One Hundred Engravings. By Jobn B. Newman, 
M.D., author of various works on the Natural Sciences. New York: Fowlers & 
Wells. 12mo., 224 pp. Price 50 cents. Mailable. 


The ability of the author of this beautiful work, in this department of science, 
and his extensive reputation as the editor of “Taz ILLUSTRATED FrLoma," 
with his pleasing, captivating, conversational style of writing, give a freshness and 
interest to this work which will insure it a wide circulation and an enduring 
popularity. From the preface we extract the following: " Intended for those 
who have no previous knowledge of the subject, the aim has been, not only to 
make it simple enough to be understood without other instruction, but also, by 
means of ample illustration iu the way of facts and anecdotes, to keep up and 
gratify curiosity to the end. "The principles of the science, together with а 
thorough exposition of the system of Linnaeus, and the outlines of that of 
Jussieu, are given—care being taken that the facts, as stones, should be well 
joined together by the cement of theory, so that the whole should form a well- 
proportioned and enduring structure. Engravings were required to assist the 
learner, and for that object there is a profuse number. The chief medicinal 
plants of the United States are figured, and, together with their botanical de- 
scriptions, is added an account of their properties. Aware that a work of this 
character would be peculiarly acceptable to youth, we have endeavored to ren- 
der it still more inviting by the addition of the Meadow Queen’s Songs, with 
the necessary alterations, they being unequaled for fixing in the young mind 
the Linnaean classes. And with the hope that it may be as valuable to the 
child as to the parent, to the pupil as the teacher, it is submitted to the 
public.” 


—À— 


Tar Ря1.оворнт ор Eceoctricat Parcuoroor; in а Course of Nine Lectures. Ву 
John Bovee Dods. New York: Fowlers & Wells. Mail Edition, 374 cents. 


This clear elucidation of the great principles оп which it treats, is beautifully 
printed, and embellished with an excellent likeness of the author. 'The occa- 
sion of the delivery of these lectures, and their high character, may be inferred 
from the following letter of invitation : 


“ Wasmineror, Feb. 12th, 1850 
“To Dn. Dope: 

* Dear Bin: Having received highly favorable accounts of the addresses delivered 
by you, in different sections of the Union, on ‘ Electrical Psychology, a department of - 
science said to treat of the philosophy of disease, and the reciprocal action of tix» and 
MATTER upon each other, we would be gratified if you would deliver a lecture on the 
subject in this city, at the earliest time consistent with your convenience. With a view 
to the accommodation of members of Congress and the community generally, the Hall 
of Representatives, if it can be procured, would be a suitable place for the delivery of 
your discourse. 

“ Yours, truly, 
“Gro. W. Jones, Tuo. J. Rosk, H: В. Рооти, 
Jons Р. Harr, Sax Hovstor, Dan. WizssTER, 
Н. Стат.” 
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ARTICLE XLII. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. УП 


THE PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY OY ANDREW JACKSON, ILLUSTRATED 
BY AN ENGRAVING, 


No. 19. Anprew Jackson. 


Srronaty marked features indicate a correspondingly powerful organism, 
and this accompanies proportionate inherent force of mind and character, 
This condition is strikingly manifested in the above good likeness of 
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Andrew Jackson. The bold prominence of his features, and the distinct- 
ness of the lines and muscles of his face, indicate an exceedingly tough, 
wiry, elastic, and most enduring body, and, of course, brain; while both 
the angularity or sharpness, and the length of his features, betoken the 
highest order of activity. The combination, in so great a degree, of these 
two organic conditions is very rare, and constituted the strong points of 
. his character. His great organic power rendered what he did exceedingly 
IMPRESSIVE—enabled him to MAKE НІЗ MARK upon minds of a less iron 
stamp; and his restless activity kept him always doing with all his might. 
That is, he did a great deal, and all zrrecrivkLy, and hence his distinction. 
Such men are very forcible rather than very great, and act more on mankind 
during their lives than after their death, and sway men rather by force of 
will and fecling than pure intellectual power. 

Tall, spare persons have high heads, and Jackson’s head runs up- 
ward rather than flattens out at the sides, which is generally accompanied 
with soníe form of the higher aspirations of human nature. But his head 
rose highest at the crown, which indicates a towering ambition, including 
the disposition and ability to bear rule among men. Such heads are born 
to command in some way, but will generally exert an influence for good. 
Length and prominence of form always accompany the highest order of Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, with large A pprobativeness, Friend- 
` ship, Benevolence, and Hope, which give the utmost indomitability, pertinacity 
of purpose, presence of mind, intrepidity, enterprise, energy, determination, 
and power to accomplish, to overcome all obstacles, to mould and subject 
men, and become pre-eminent for something. The large Friendship of such 
always gathers around them a multitude of admirers and friends, whom their 
powerful wills always bring under contribution to their ambitious aspirings. 

Jackson's large Philoprogenitiveness also contributed largely to his popu- 
larity. He showed it in helping young men to start in life, and promoting 
them to conspicuous stations. This brought him their gratitude, which 
they expressed by doing for him all they could. This condition was greatly 
enhanced by his powerful Benevolence. Не was an honest lover of his 
fellow-men, and heartily sought their best good. А selfish head he had 
not, for it was narrow about the ears. A highly disinterested one he had, 
for it was high and long on thetop. This, with his great force of character, 
rendered him a progressionist. Such heads are never stand-still conserva- 
tives, but seek to reform abuses, and establish reformatory measures. 

His Phrenology indicates these three predominant characteristics in a 
most remarkable degree: 1. Extraordinary ғовсе; 2. Practical good feel- 
ing; and 8, Superior sagacity, or that sound, hard, solid common SENSE, 
conferred by great organic power, combined. with powerful perceptive 
faculties. His forehead projected immensely at the root of his nose, and 
over his eyebrows, while Eventuality, Comparison, and Human Nature 
were remarkably large, which gave a practical, discerning, perceiving, in- 
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fluential, and off-hand cast of mind and judgment, which enabled him to 
decide impromptu, and generally correctly, upon matters and measures 
affecting the present. Yet such heads are rather practical than philosoph- 
ical, sagacious than comprehensive, quick and clear than profound, and 
available than original. 

Taste is rather wanting. Ideality requires to be larger in order to im- 
part purity and harmony to feeling and conduct, polish to manners and 
expression, and beauty and perfection to character. 

Order is large, and would therefore methodize and systematize his doings 
and business, while Locality and Form are truly remarkable. 

Veneration was large, but Marvelousness, or Spirituality, was small. 

Such were the leading organic and cerebral conditions of this self-made 
and distinguished man; but his personal character it is neither our pur- 
pose nor our place to review, for of them others can judge for themselves ; 
it being sufficient for the Journal to give simply his PHRgNOLOGY. Yet the 
following condensed summary of his life and acts will show to what extent 
the outlines of his character and life coincide with his developments: 


BIOGRAPHICAL 8КЕТСН OF ANDREW JACKSON. 


The ancestors of General Jackson were Scotch Presbyterians; but they 
emigrated in the early part of the seventeenth century to Ireland, whence a 
branch of the family emigrated to America in 1765, and settled at Waxhaw, 
in South Carolina. Andrew Jackson was born at this settlement on the 15th 
of March, 1767, and hie father died a few months afterward. The young An- 
drew was destined for the church, and commenced his education with that 
view. When he was nine years old, however, the war of the’ Revoluticn com- 
тепсей; and being constantly surrounded by the preparations of the citizens to 
defend their homes and firesides, the natural bent of his genius soon manifested 
itself. In 1780, being then but little more than thirteen years of age, he, in 
company with an elder brother Robert, joined а corps of volunteers under com- 
mand of Col. Davies, attached to General Sumpter's brigade. On the 6th of 
August, 1780, an action took place at Hanging Rock, in which the Jacksona 
particularly distinguished themselves. In 1781 both boys were taken prisoners 
by а party of dragoons, and subjected to many hardships and indignities. At 
length they were released by exchange, and with their mother returned to 
Waxhaw settlement. Both Robert and Andrew were ill from the effects of 
the treatment they had experienced, and Robert died in а few days after 
reaching home. Shortly afterward, the mother went to Charleston to minister 
to some of her relatives and friends confined in the prison-ship there, where 
she took a fever and soon died. 

Thus left alone in the world, Andrew, in his eighteenth year, commenced 
the study of the Jaw, in the winter of 1784, and in about two years received a 
license. Shortly afterward, he was appointed Solicitor of the Western District 
of North Carolina, (including what is now Tennessee) and in 1788 he crossed 
the mountains to take up his abode there. Settled at Jonesborough, he per- 
formed several journeys through the wilderness to the infant settlements on 
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the Cumberland river, and was frequently under arms to repel the attacks of 
the Indians, and went on several regular expeditions against them. Ву his 
gallantry on these occasions he made himself greatly feared by the Indians, 
who gave him the soubriquets of * Sharp Knife,” and ~ Pointed Arrow,” and at 
the same time became very popular with the settlers. 

Mr. Jackson finally determined upon fixing himself permanently in the vi 
cinity of Nashville, and took board with Mrs. Donelson, the widow of Col. John 
Donelson, whose daughter, Mrs. Rachei Robards, was living with her mother. 
Her husband was a dissipated character, and a separation finally took place be- 
tween them. Robards, as it was reported, having obtained a divorce in the 
courts of Virginia, Mr. Jackson thereupon proceeded to Natchez, where the 
lady then was, and they were married in the fall of 1791, and returned to Cum- 
berland. Two years afterward, it was discovered that Robards had not obtained 
a divorce, but only permission to apply for a divorce in the courts of Kentucky, 
which application had just terminated favorably. Surprised and mortified, Mr. 
Jackson immediately procured another license, and the ceremony was perform- 
ed for the second time. In this unfortunate transaction the neighbors and ac- 
quaintances of Mr. Jackson did not cast any censure upon his course. 

In 1795 he was chosen a delegate to the convention for forming a state con- 
stitution. The new state of Tennessee was admitted in the Union on the 1st 
of June, 1796, and Mr. Jackson was elected its first representative in Congress. 
The next March he was elected by the Legislature of Tennessee to the United 
States Senate, where he remained a year, and then resigned. While їп Con- 
gress he acted uniformly with the Democratic party. 

Soon after his resignation as United States Senator, Mr. Jackson was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, which office he filled till 
1804, when he resigned, and retired to private life. 

In 1812, upon the breaking out of the war with Great Britain, Jackson, at 
the head of the local militia of Tennessee, achieved several brilliant victories 
over the Indians, and in December of the вате year, at the head of twenty-five 
hundred men, was dispatched down the Mississippi for the defense of the 
lower country. The threatened attack, however, did not take place, and the 
volunteers were marched back to Tennessee and disbanded. 

About this time the Indians of the South, having been for some time in com- 
munication with the northern tribes, recommenced hostilities in a most fero- 
cious manner—having assaulted and captured Fort Mimms, on the Mississippi, 
and captured three hundred persons, all of whom, including women and chil- 
dren, were put to death. Immediately upon receipt of the news of this event, 
the Governor of Tennessee called out three thousand five hundred militia, ap- 
pointing General Jackson to the command. Не proceeded at once with his 
force to the frontiers, and in several bloody engagements completely vanquished 
the hostile Indians, the principal chiefs coming in and making their submission. 

In 1814, upon the resignation of General Harrison, General Jackson was ap- 
pointed a major-general in the United States Army. During this year he 
proceeded to Alabama and succeeded in negotiating a treaty with the Indians, 
accurately defining their boundaries and the future relations with the United ` 
States. 

On the 7th of November, 1814, General Jackson, at the head of three thou- 
sand men, on their way to Mobile, captured the city of Pensacola, then a Span- 
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ish port, whose governor had violated his neutrality by harboring a British fleet 
and army. Two days afterward, the enemy having retired, he proceeded to 
New Orleans, where he arrived ou the 1st of December, 1814. It was gener- 
ally believed that & large British force was in motion, destined to the capture 
of this important city; and the general made every preparation which his 
limited means allowed, for its defense—among other things, suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus, and declaring the city under martial law. The British 
force made its eppearance early in December, and on the 22d the firet epgnge- 
ment took place without positive result, at a point about nine miles below the 
city. On the 28th, the Americans having retired to their tntrenchments, four 
miles below New Orleans, the British commenced a brisk cannonading, which 
continued without success till the let of January. On the 8th, General Pack- 
enhbam, with the entire British army under his command, numbering twelve thou- 
sand men, advanced upon the city, encountering the Americans, about six thou- 
sand strong, intrenched behind their cotton bales. "The result of this extraordi- 
nary conflict is well known. Genera) Packenham was slain, with twenty-five 
hundred of his men, while the loss of the Americans was only thirteen. On 
the 18th the British hastily retired to their ships, and the war was over. On 
the 22d he entered the city with his victorious army, and was received with 
the most enthusiastic manifestations of public gratitude. A grand Te Deum 
was performed in the Cathedral, and General Jackson, after a discourse by 
Bishop Dubourg, was crowned by that venerable functionary with a wreath of 
laurel. Subsequently, the general arrested M. Louallier,a member of the 
Legislature, for circulating a report that peace had been established. Applica- 
tion being made, Judge Hall issued a writ of habeas corpus in favor of M. 
Louallier, which was disregarded. Two days after (Feb. 13) official intelli- 
gence of the peace was received, and General Jackson, summoned before 
Judge Hall, was fined a thousand dollars for contempt of court—which sum he 
paid, and it was about thirty years subsequently returned to him by Congress. 

In 1818 Genera] Jackson again found himself engaged in fighting with the 
Indians on our southern frontier. The limits of this sketch do not permit us to 
follow him through the details of this campaign. 

Upon the close of the Florida campaign, General Jackson resigned his com- 
mission jn tho army and returned to Nashville. Iu 1821 he was appointed 
Governor of Florida, but resigned in 1822, to receive the nomination of the 
Democratic party for president. The next year he was sent to the United 
States Senate. The presidential canvass having terminated in the election of 
Mr. John Quincy Adams by the House of Representatives, the opposition con- 
centrated upon General Jackson, and in 1828 he was elected by a large ma- 
jority. In 2832 he was again elected, and at the close of his second term re- 
tired to his beautiful seat, * the Hermitage,” on the Cumberland river, where 
he died on the 8th of June, 1845. The political events of his administration 
are still too fresh in public remembrance for us to dwell upon them, or even to 
allude to them in detail. Suffice it to say, that if they have been bitterly de- 
pounced, they have been defended with equal warmth. 
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For the American Phrenological Journa.. 
ARTICLE XLIII. 
HOPE. BY B. FLOWER, 


Нор із an innate and distinct faculty of the human mind, having the 
power to soar, with a strong and upstriving pinion, from all that is dark 
and drear, into the redundant atmosphere of poetry. It wakes us into a 
world of fair prospects and pleasant dreams, causing the soul to wander 
among prospective visions. It unfurls a dazzling scroll, and shows us, en- 
graven on it, an immortal name. Its holy task is to exhibit to us, even 
when cares surround, and we are treading a harsh path, a disc of dazzling . 
joys, and to change into bright enchantment the stern realities of actual 
life. It boldly walks along with us, prompting the spirit never to repine, 
from the cradle to the grave. It is like the light of a candle, sparkling 
up brightest just before all becomes dark. We all hope. In every one 
of us, dear reader, the faculty is exercised. It finds an object to feed 
upon in every breast; we all form some beau ideal, we all sketch some 
fancy portrait, which we fondly cherish, hoping to find the fair original. 
When Hope first sheds its influence upon the soul, all one’s thoughts are 
concentrated on one object, all the avenues of fame spread open before us; 
we burn to achieve some arduous enterprise which shall be worthy of the 
noblest of God's creatures, Hope bids the thoughts of the poet to aspire. 
It breathes an ideal and real influence over his nerves, and adds strength 
and brilliancy to the celestial fire. It makes the painter trace the genuine 
beauties of nature with ardor, and never allows his mind to discontinue its 
labors until art has caused the canvas to speak in visible, if not audible, 
language. It bids the mariner to taste ideal pleasures and tread his na- 
tive shore. It charms the lover's eye with dear delusions, and strews 
upon his pathway flowers, which he fondly thinks too bright to die. It 
causes him to look to the day when he shall bask his soul in pure domes- 
tic bliss, and, even now, large and active hope gives him a foretaste of the 
sweets of the only virtue that has escaped the fall. Truly, this faculty is 
& radiant sunshine to the soul of man; and as by refreshing our parched 
earth the sky is rendered more clear and bright, so when Hope possessed 
casts its influence upon the cheerless and desponding soul, it not only re- 
freshes the depressed, but renders the mind of the possessor clear and 
bright. Reader, has not thy soul been made to bound in anticipation of 
brighter days and more favorable circumstances? When standing alone 
in your forest, with nothing but а gathering storm above, a tempest hov- 
ering around, and danger before you, has not the “ hope" that you would, 
in a few days or months, embrace some fond one, and mingle your voice 
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and feelings with a beloved friend, sister, partner, or parent, darted ап in- 
stant sunshine through the mind, causing the body to exert every mus 

cle to buffet the storms of life, with all the dark clouds and dangers fore 

seen by cautiousness—with adversity, sickness, and the most acute suffer- 
ing for which benevolence mourns, when all seems: buried in darkness and 
irrevocable ruin, and the mind expects no one to come to the rescue. In 
the twinkling of an eye, the sunshine of this faculty, which for a moment 
had withdrawn its influence, pierces the midnight darkness which, but 
а moment before, pervaded the soul, and, by its genial warmth, stands 
forth upon the tablets of the human mind in bold relief, while the dark- 
ness retires and assumes its position in the rear, and becomes the background 
to the beautiful picture. To be separated from those we love, by circum- 
stances, is hard indeed, but were it not for this faculty of the mind it 
woald be insupportable, for we should not expect to meet them again; but 
with Hope located in the moral group, and pointing to friends, the social 
circle, to domestic bliss, and to heaven, man appears complete, and reflects 
the smiling image of his Creator. It not only looks through the darkness 
of life and discovers its bright spots, but it pierces through the veil that 
separates us from that blissful abode where darkness and dangers are un- 
known—where all is illumed by the brightest hope. 


“ Far from the busy world she flies 
To taste the peace the world denies; 
Enthroned she sits, ftom youth toage, 
Brightening life’s eventful page.” 


This organ should be exercised under the direction of the other facul- 
ties. We can not hope for a home unless reason and the perceptives sat- 
isfy us that we have one, or the means for acquiring one; nor can we hope 
to be benefitted by obeying the laws of nature until reason convinces the 
mind that such laws exist, and it is the same with reference to our spiritual 
affairs, we can not hope for the interceding mercy of God until reason and 
analogy has proved the existence of such a thmg. Let this principle be 
carried out by every mind. Ив application is beautiful, and proves that 
hoping for mercy, or trusting in nature, or providence, or any agency with- 
out works, is of no avail. We sin against Infinite Wisdom when we hope 
for health while we remain in ignorance of its laws, or continue to violate 
the organic law of our bodies. The same law in reference to mind is still 
more important, and capable of producing more desirable results than the 
organic law. Reader, I hope (not without the sanction of reason and con- 
science, for improvement is necessary) you are an invincible reformer, with 
your armor girt about you, and your shield properly placed to enter the 
field; but to enter the field with the weapons is not enough—to rest here, 
and hope for success and victory, would be the height of folly, ап unnat- 
ural action of this brilliant faculty. Let action, perseverance, and reason 
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be your motto, and hope will breathe an influence over soul and body that 
will render the “ yoke easy and the burden light.” The science of Phre- 
nology teaches, ay, detnonstrates, the fact that action or exercise is as ne- 
cessary to the development of mind, as it is to the development of muscu- 
lar strength ; therefore, in order to cultivate Hope, encourage cheerfulness, 
look upon the bright side of the troubles and trials of life, and, if you 
add to this disposition perseverance, you will overcome the difficulties of 
life, and be permanently happy. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


Оке object of this volume of the Journal, is to expound the ABvszs, and 
guard readers against the wrone action of the faculties analyzed. Our 
correspondent has almost poetically described the inspiring influences of 
Hope, and this is the only manner in which this faculty should ever be 
exercised. For many years we have studied this question—Can Hope 
take on a discouraged or reversed action? All the faculties are capable 
of this perverted action, Hope of course included. As Amativeness, re- 
versed, takes on a craving, vicious, sensual action, in place of pure and 
holy love; as Combativeness, perverted, generates anger, and Approba- 
tiveness, shame and mortification; and as Benevolence, reversed, experi- 
ences the keenest anguish at sights of sufferings which it can not relieve; so 
Hope, normally exercised, inspires effort, but is capable of becoming re- 
versed—of taking on a painful, perverted, abnormal action, and that action 
disheartens, palsies, crushes, and generates that despair so fatal to effort 
and so extremely painful. And we write this appendix simply to warn 
and guard readers against this withering exercise of Hope. The damage 
it does to both body and mind is equaled only by the good effected by the 
aspiring action of this faculty. As “a faint heart never wins," whereas 
attempting great things with an “I can do it, and will try my best,” often 
accomplishes wonders; so nothing as effectually cripples and palsies effort, 
and of course prevents success, as “I can’t, and its no use to try,” while 
despair completely unmans its victim, and either produces a perfect stand- 
still, or rushes wildly into the boldest danger, to kill itself off at once and 
be done with it. Suicide is explainable on this law. Not unfrequently 
persons having large Hope attempt to take their own lives. That irritated 
or diseased state of the nervous system, already shown to occasion the 
painful and sickly action of all the mental faculties, reverses Hope, and 
thus generates despair. An inflamed state of the stomach also causes a 
like feeling, so that dyspeptios feel disheartened, and care little whether 
they live or die, or what becomes of them. Delirium tremens is only an- 
ether form of this same perversion of Hope, in combination with reversed 
Cautiousness, and some other faculties, and having for its cause a like in- 
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flamed state of the stomach and nervous system. Yobacco-chewers, and 
excessive tea and coffee drinkers, experience a like gloomy horror, and for 
а like cause—inflammation. In short, whoever experiences this feeling, 
sometimes called the blues, hypochondria, etc., may know that its cause 
is, not in his troubles themselves, for if he were in paradise with this nerv- 
ous disorder, he would feel a like horrid foreboding, but in the morbid and 
inflamed state of his system, and his cure of these “ blue-devils" consists in 
obviating this cause, of which water-treatment is beyond comparison the 
most effectual means. Let such remember that these fearful forebodings 
have an INTERNAL, not an external cause—are occasioned, not by any REAL 
trouble, but are purely imaginative—are consequent on the sickly action 
of Hope, Cautiousness, and other faculties; and should therefore be uncere- 
moniously turned out of doors, first by a mental determination not to in- 
dulge them, and next, by right remedial agents, especially bathing. 

The loss of children and dear friends is exceedingly liable to occasion 
these feelings, yet should never be allowed to do so; because nothing is 
more ruinous to either mind or body, or more effectually converts our 
world—of itself the garden of Eden—into a place of entire darkness and 
torment. If your wife is indulging this life-wasting feeling, be its cause 
what it may, do all you know to divert her mind, and resuscitate her nerv- 
ous energies. To allow her to continue long in this state is completely te 
spoil her. О how many has this despairing feeling withered, and literally 
thrown into an early grave! Readers, never for a moment harbor one 
gloomy feeling, but take life and all that comes on the bright and happy 
side. Hope on, hope ever! Despond none, despair never! 


ARTICLE XLIV. 


MEN HAVING TAILS—THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN MAN AND BRUTE. 


Wauarever facts relate to the organism of man or brute, possess inhe- 
rent interest, which is often heightened whenever they bear on any great 
human question. Since that caudal appendage generally found in brute 
diminishes as the brute series approximates toward man, where it disap- 
pears altogether, of course the discovery of a semi-human, semi-monkey 
race, created with tails, is tantamount to the discovery of the connecting 
link between man and brute. That the highest brute species and the 
lowest human are not far apart, is perfectly obvious ; but the discovery an- 
nounced below shows that they are nearer than has heretofore been appre- 
hended. f 

The phrenology of the creature described below is intensely ag 
to every phrenologist, True, it is only incidentally and partially stated, 
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but sufficiently to show that the general cerebral outline coincides perfectly 
with the doctrines of this science. How desirable a correct, phrenological 
summary of this race! Who will furnish it? 

To what extent this discovery bears on the assumption made by some, 
that the human race is only the last and most perfect series or edition of 
the brute species, each must judge for himself, but its standing thus 
closely related to that question, somewhat enhances its intrinsic importance. 
At least, any authenticated fact bearing so directly upon phrenological sci- 
ence deserves promulgation through our pages. It is as follows: 


From the Paris Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
MEN WITH TAILS. 


In a former letter I mentioned to you that Col. Ducouret, who had already 
penetrated far in Africa, was about to set out on a new and extensive explora- 
tion of five years, under the special auspices of the French Government, and at 
the charge of the treasury. The Minister of Public Instruction asked of the 
Academy of Sciences some instructions for him, which were read at the sitting 
of the 20th inst. At the same time the Col. addressed tothe Academy a notice 
of the race of the Ghilanes, inhabiting the interior of Africa, and renowned 
among the neighboring tribes as caudated, or having tails. The matter is so 
curious that I have caused to be translated for you what has been published about 
it, by one of the scientific reporters. Lord Monboddo will not have erred so 
much in his primitive stock, 


From the Scientific Reporter. 


There exista а race of men who, according to the report of certain travelers, | 
are originally of the kingdom of Gondar, or of others, who say they inhabit 
Soudan, in the south, whose zoological characteristics are remarkable. They 
have a tail-like appendage, formed by the elongation of the vertebral column, 
and they are the last link in the human race. The slave-merchants can not dis- 
pose of them without great difficulty, so bad is their reputation. The traits 
which distinguish them are hideous ugliness of face and figure, ungovernable 
tempers, and stolid intellect. Some of this race are to be found, also, in the 
Philippine Islands, but they were doubtless carried thither by the slave-mer- 
chants. However this may be, when a Levantine is looking out for slaves in 
the East, he is always warned not to purchase one who has a tail; he is told— 
“ Of all slaves, this is the least profitable." This race of men is very far be- 
hind that of which Fourier dreamed, and which was, some day, to become 
the type of manly beauty, morally and physically. 

M. Ducouret, who was in Mecca in the year 1842, saw an individual of 
the species we have just mentioned, and belonging, he was told, to the breed of 
Ghilanes, iu the south. Though it be not the first time we have heard the race of 
men spoken of, who are furnished with tails, nevertheless the fact is not suffi- 
ciently common to take away its interest. We will, therefore, enter somewhat 
in detailupun this strange organic manifestation. ‘I inhabited Mecca, in 1842," 

says M. Ducouret, “and being often at the house of an Emir with whom I 
was intimate, I spoke to him of the. Ghilane race, and told him how much the 
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Europeans doubted of the existence of men with tails, that is to say, the verte- 
bral column elongated externally. In order to convince me of the reality of the 
species, the Emir ordered before me one of his slaves called Belial, who wes 
about thirty years old, who had a (ail, and who belonged to this tribe. On sur- 
veying this man, I was thoroughly convinced. He spoke Arabic well, and pp- 
peared rather intelligent. He told me that in his country, far beyond Sen- 
nanr, which he had crossed, they spoke a different language ; this, for want ef 
practice, he had forgotten; that of his compatriots, whom he estimated at 
30,000 or 40,000, some worshiped the sun, the moon, or stars, others the 
serpent, and the sources of an immense river, in which they immolated their 
victims—(probably the springs of the Nile); that they ate, with delight, raw 
flesh, as bloody as possible, and that they loved human flesh above all things; 
that after their battles with the neighboring tribes, they slaughtered and devoured 
their prisoners, without distinction of age or sex; but that the women and chil- 
dren were preferable, the flesh being more delicate. This Ghilane had become 
a devout Mussulman, and had lived fifteen yearsinthe Holy City. The fondness, 
the necessity, even, for raw flesh (it really was a want with him) did not fail ta 
return upon him; and his master, therefore, by a precaution, never failed, when 
this fit was on him, to provide him with an enormous piece of raw mutton, 
"which he consumed, ravenously, before every body present. "This eager desire 
for raw flesh showed itself periodically ; sometimes twice a week.. Being 
asked why he did not try to correct such a habit, he answered with great frank- 
ness : * I have often tried to overcome this appetite, which I received from my 
father and mother. In my country, great and small, young and old, live in thie 
manner, besides eating fish, fruits, and vegetables. If my master neglected to 
supply this requirement of my nature, I am sure ] could not resist the desire 
which possesses me of devouring something, and I should cause great sorrow by 
falling on some person too weak to contend with me, an infant, for example.' 
Having asked him to allow me to see him naked (for I wished to sketch him), 
he resisted for a long time, but finally yielded, on receiving the promise of an 
entirely new dress, which I was to send him. He came privately to my house, 
where he took off the scanty shirt of coarse blue linen which he wore. I was 
thus enabled to contemplate him quite at my ease, and to paint his portrait, 
without exposing him to the punishment which would have been inflicted on 
him, if he had beeu detected, by his fanatical and superstitious master." "The 
drawing made under these circumstances has been placed under the eyes of 
the Academy. 

Here are some extracts from the description given by M. Ducouret of the 
Ghilanes : “ The Ghilanes аге a peculiar race of negroes which have a strong 
resemblance to the monkey; much smaller than the usual race—they are rarely 
more than five feet high. They are commonly ill-made ; their bodies are lean, 
and seem weak ; their arms long and slim; their hands and feet are longer and 
flatter than those of any other of the human species; their cheeks project, and 
their foreheads are low and receding ; their ears are long and deformed ; their 
eyes are small, black, and piercing, and twinkle constantly ; their noses are large 
and flat; their mouth wide, and furnished with teeth very sharp, strong, and of 
dazzling whiteness ; their lips are full and thick ; their hair curls, but is not very 
woolly, not thick, and it remains short. But what particularly distinguishes 
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them is the prolongation of the vertebral column. This gives to each individual, 
male or female, a tail of two or three inches long.” 

Finally, here is the description of Bellal, the name of the personage the au- 
thor encountered at Mecca: | 
- * He was thin and dry, but nervousand strong. His skin was black-bronzed, 
. Shining, soft to the touch, like velvet. His feet were long and flat; his arms 

-and legs appeared feeble, but well supplied with muscles. His ribs could easily 
be counted. His face was repulsively ugly. His mouth was enormous; his 
lips thick, his teeth strong, sharp, and very white; his nose broad and flat; his 
ears long and deformed ; his forehead low and very receding ; his hair not very 
woolly, nor thick, but, nevertheless, curly. He had no beard, and his body was 
not hairy. He was very active and handy. His height was about five feet. 
His tail was more than three inches long, and almost as flexible as a monkey's. 
- His disposition, setting aside the oddity of his tastes and habits, was good, and 
bis fidelity was above all praise.” 


ARTICLE XLV. 
ТН TEMPERAMENTS.—NO. V. THE WELL-BALANCED TEMPERAMENT. | 


Тнк first and most important lesson 
for us to learn, is how to live so as to 
secure an harmonious balance of all the 

` powers of our constitution. This was опе 
great reason of Napoleon's success—of 
that ability to do at all times that which 
he wished to do, and which, in respect 
to him, has been an enigma. The balance 
of his temperament and brain gives the 


A | А | key to his gigantic powers. 
j \ чу The Emperor Nicholas is another re- 


trate the whole strength of his immense 
powers. Daniel Webster has a fair bal- 
=== ance,and a high development of all the 
^ temperaments, though a predominance of 

No. 20. Wasuineton. the vilal and motive. It requires the 
whole Union to wake him; no subject not involving the liberty or the 
welfare of the whole people, is sufficient to thoroughly arouse him, and 
develop his prodigious energies in their full strength. He has a strong 
intellectual brain, capable of mighty effort, and which his temperament is 
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abundantly capable of sustaining; while he never had, and never could 
have, the activity of Calhoun, John Quincy Adams, Clay, or Wise, whose 
activity predominates over their power of endurance. 

Mrs. Runkle, who was executed in Oneida county, three or four years 
sinoe, for the murder of her husband, is a remarkable illustration of the 
ascendency of the motive temperament. She was arraigned, tried, con- 
demned, and executed without at any time evincing the slightest emotion 
or trepidation. Such a manifestation could never have been made by her, 
even'with her organization of brain, without this marked predominance of 
the muscular temperament. It is rarely, indeed, found in woman, in whose 
character is so generally manifested those tender sympathies and refined 
sensibilities which beautify and adorn society, and impart to it the inappre- 
ciable charm of serenity and peace. 

Black Hawk is another illustration of this temperament. 

Melancthon is an equally striking illustration of the predominance of the 
mental temperament. He was emphatically a student, and was so from 
his earliest boyhood. At school, he was thought to be green, owing to 
the timidity and reserve of his manners; but so amply was his brain and 
mental temperament developed, that he always distanced all competitors. 

Professor Parke, of Andover, is a marked illustration of the predomin- 
ance of the same temperament. He is a laborious student, and a hard 
thinker—takes delight in investigating the causes and principles of things, 
and is often found keeping company with the midnight lamp, working his 
brain in search of a new thought. 

The motive temperament is more carnivorous than the others. The lion 
has it in a high degree—it is the bony and muscular systems which give 
him his tremendous physical power, with immense Destructiveness, which 
imparts the highest order of propelling energy. 

The man who has large Destructiveness, has usually the bone and muscle 
to carry it out, so that his powers in this respect аге in harmony. The 
same is true of animals. The deer has the nervous or mental, with small 
Destructiveness, and we fear him not; while the tiger has the muscular or 
motive, with large Destructiveness, and he spreads terror in his path. 

If you wish for men to go to the battle field, you do not select those of 
a’ lymphatic temperament—by which I mean the predominance of the 
digestive in the vital. They are not the men for such work. You must se- 
lect those whose temperament has a greater assimilation to that of the tiger 
for such business, who can endure without fainting or repining. 

As to GENERAL BIGNS OF CHARACTER, if you wish to study them, you 
must observe the build of the bodies. Some can go through all kinds of 
climate, diet, etc.; some faint and die by the way. Those who have heads 
high in the crown, and are thin at the side of the head, with large Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem, will endure hunger, fatigue, any amount of hardship, 
when combined with the muscular temperament. They are seldom sick, 
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and when they are, it is only for а short time—they are sick in the fore- 
noon, and about their business in the afternoon—so energetically and 
rapidly do their vital forces work within, and restore the disturbed balance. 
They become sick quickly, and well as quick. But those of the reverse or- 
ganization, with a predominance of the vital temperament, are more slug- 
gish—are longer getting sick, and longer in recovering. They are compar- 
atively sluggish, and not easily impressed, 

Persons fully developed in the chest, with square ‘shoulders, are well 
adapted to assume burdens, to take the responsibility. This conformation 
is rarely observable in women ; and upon their ordinary position in civilized 
life, in this respect, it is not necessary to remark. 

Much of character is to be discovered by the voice. It changes in har- 
mony with the predominant sentiment or feeling, in a few moments reveal- 
ing the ascendency of a wholly different purpose and tone of feeling. Any 
habitual tone of mind or temper, will as surely reveal itself in the voice as 
in the face. 

In scolding—in giving vent to the predominance of the passions, which 
lie at the base of the brain—the voice is coarse, loud, strong, and harsh. 

The affections give a tone wholly different. ‘Come, my dear, are you 
almost ready ?” comes out with a very different tone from “ Get out of 
the way, you scoundrel.” And when wooing, and really in love, the voice 
dwindles to so soft а tone, that they understand each other oftentimes 
without speaking a word. 

When you wish to communicate knowledge in a distinct form, and ex- 
pect to be clearly understood, you involuntarily raise the index finger, clip 
short the words, and point in the direction of the faculties. 

But if the subject assume a more enlarged form, and the idea expands 
and points toward the sublime, and you wish to show how very large it is 
in its length and breadth, would you put your hands quictly before you or 
behind you, and say itover? Not at all. You would rather extend them 
upon either side to their utmost stretch, in netmony with the idea to which 
you were giving utterance. 

How different the tone with which we address the Deity from that with 
which we talk to an inferior object. We often speak to the latter ina 
quick, sharp, commanding, urgent key. But when we address the Throne 
of Grace, we are impressed with the superiority of God, and of our own 
inferiority, and there is now no authority, no command, but the tones are 
gentle, mild, subdued. This does not refer to those clergymen whose 
organization leads them to reason with God, in what they call prayer, and 
who, in tones often quite abrupt, tell Him what He had better do. It is 
Self-Esteem and Combativeness, combined with deficient Veneration, 
which dictates to God. . Some, with this combination, with large reasoning 
faculties, instead of petition, in prayer, will hold an argument with God. 

* A man in prayer readily exhibits the most active faculties of his mind. 
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ARTICLE XLVI. 


«НЕ FOURTH OF JULY, AND WHAT HAS TRANSPIRED IN THE YIRST HALF 
OF TIE NINETEENTH CENTURY CONTRASTED WITH WHAT 18 TO TRANS- 
PIRE IN THE LAST HALF. 

Wnes the Infinite Architect of nature had created the earth and all 
things within and upon it, and adapted all to the perfect and the highest 
happiness of man, He said, “ Now let us make man.” Аз if, after having 
put forth a mighty exertion of all His powers in the creation of nature in 
general, He would crown and complete all by the mightiest possible put- 
ting forth of all the powers of His being combined in the creation of na- 
ture’s epitome and creation’s lord. 

At first the race was like a new-born infant, puling, and almost idiotic. 
What it knew and did was by instinct, not reason, and that was barely 
sufficient, for some thousands of years, just to secure the mere continu- 
ance of the race. As it advanced in age, it became stronger, and seized 
with that most inordinate disposition, common to all species of the young, 
to po AND KEEP doing—it hardly matters what—with all its might and 
main, But do what? That which shall gratify its strongest faculties; 
which, in accordance with a law governing all young, are the animal pro- 
pensities. Unfortunately, this youthful force, increasing to giant energy, 
took on a perverted and most vicious form of action. Brutality most bru- 
tal, and selfishness most satanic, ruled the race, while justice and mercy 
were almost unknown. War, sensuality, and rapine rendered nations 
little less than confederations of demons, headed by devils the very worst 
incarnate, called kings and rulers, banded together to perpetrate upon 
each other, and even their own selves, the most diabolical barbarities pos- 
sible or conceivable. And this state of things, slightly modified for the - 
better, from century to century, continued till that greatest epoch in hu- 
man history—the declaration of American independence.* Yet not till 
the beginning of this century did this all-potent event, destined ultimately 
to revolutionize the race, fairly begin to take effect. But then it did, by 
imparting to the human mind a stimulus before unknown. That mighty 
motive power—the only one the race was then prepared to appreciate— 
was giving toevery one the rewards af his own exertions, which had before 
been snatched by government and lordlings, in the form of duties, taxes, 
etc. This set the roused energies of our whole nation—the only embodi- 
ment of liberated human nature—upon the railroad of progression, and 
drove it with all tbe steam-power of supreme selfishness, and behold the 
result! Look on, O angels! and wonder at the strides man has made 


* For an article on the effects of which, see our July Journal for 1848 and 1849. 
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in nearly every department of worldly achievement and invention! At 
first Fulton astonished the world by applying steam to navigation. Can 
finite mind measure the amount of human happiness and progress thereby 
effected ? Scarcely had * that-can't-be" skeptics been convinced by their 
own senses, and stand-still conservatives received a new “jog along there, 
Bilver-buckled dons,” before “ railroad speed" took the wind out of steam- 
boat sail, and added astonishment to admiration, by drawing and dragginz 
the world at the fearful rate of seventy miles per hour! And before men 
had done staring, behold knowledge and thought sent “by lightning" 
throughout nations ! 

In a like, and scarcely less astonishing manner, have mechanical inven- 
tions, one after another, first astounded, then poured forth rivers of hap- 
piness among men, by multiplying the instrumentalities of human enjoy- 
ment. Instead of spinning and weaving by hand, behold with what ra- 
pidity and beauty every species of fabric is executed by machinery, figur- 
ed carpetings included. And how astonishingly has it cheapened them, 
not merely in furnishing, in 1850, at five cents per yard, a better article 
than in 1800 cost fifty, but likewise in the much greater ease of earning 
five cents now than then. Compare furniture, nails, tools, almost every 
thing men use now, with then. How almost infinitely more abundant and 
easily obtained almost every article of human necessity, comfort, and luxu- 
ry now than then. Who then believed so great a change possible? Take 
the increased facilities and cheapness of travel as a detailed illustration. 
Franklin was scouted for expressing the belief that the day would come 
when men would go from Boston to New York inside of two weeks. They 
ean now go inside of twelve hours, and at not probably a twentieth part 


the actual cost now as then, for remember that it does not take a quarter . 


the number of dollars now as then, and a dollar is four times as cheap, or 
easily obtained, now as then. Then stages ran: only between our larger 
cities; now railroads are, or soon will be, proximate to most of our villages 
and towns, not upon the Atlantic coast merely, but even to and beyond 
the occidental Mississippi, with plank roads beginning where railroads end. 
And how long before from Atlantic to Pacific will be only a few hours 
ride! And from China to Britain but a few days’ pleasant journey ! 

The multiplicity and utility of mechanical inventions, and the rapidity 
with which those of inexpressible service to man—because accomplishing 
one and another, and still another most beneficial end —follow each other, are 
in point, yet we can present only this phase of that species of human pro- 
greas, namely, that one invention becomes a stepping-stone to some other, 
and this to a third, and these two to a fourth, and thus they will continue 
for ages to come to multiply and cheapen the means of human happiness 
and efficiency. Мог is the end yet; only the merest beginning. Com- 
pare 1800, its tools, and modes of doing things, with 1850, and from this 
data, employing the ratio of compound progression, tell me what 1899 
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must necessarily become. Things as astounding to us, and as seemingly 
impossible, as one standing on the Atlantic and talking to his brother on 
the Pacific **quicker than a wink,” many of us will live to behold. The 
fact is, that in all these respects the capabilities of the race are like space, 
like every thing in nature, literally in&nite. Go, however fast or far, this 
enables us to go still faster and farther. 

Our own eyes see what has been done within the last half century. But 
` this is only the beginning, for every day brings fresh evidence that, like a 
ball rolling down an inclined plane, the farther it goes the swifter. And 
this plane is infinite. Then what must the next fifty years bring forth? 
Greater wonders than any yet! This is apparent. 

* But,” it is urged, “suppose it possible to quadruple railroad speed, 
and go two hundred miles per hour, the gain over our present speed would 
be no great object, and thus of other things.” The answer is, we shall make 
discoveries and improvements in other directions, and appertaining to entirely 
new classes of subjects—those as inconceivable to us as communicating by 
lightning was to our fathers. We shall greatly improve speed, comfort, and 
especially cheapness of travel, so that the poorest can afford it, and in- 
calculably-multiply and perfect mechanical inventions; but the progress 
made by the race from 1800 to 1850 will bear no comparison with that 
remaining to be made from 1850 to 1900. Our children will excel us far 
more, in proportion, than we surpass our forefathers, not merely in mechanics 
and physical comforts, but mainly in menrat inventions and MORAL progress. 
The nineteenth century is the crisis in the world’s history—its first half 
being devoted mainly to physical progress, its last half to a like degree of 
mental and moral government. In exactly what this progress is to con- 
sist we can not now say, yet can plainly foresee the direction it must take. 
In subsequent articles, we propose to continue this subject, and make some 
prediction, based, not in prophetic prescience, but in the science of human 
progress, of what man will become within the next fifty ycars. 

Meanwhile, let us observe the fourth of July as one of those links in this 
progressive chain, and as commemorating that specific instrumentality— 
our ever glorious independence—by whose silent but effectual workings 
these eventful issues for good are to be brought to pass. Readers, may 
you all live many years to witness this glorious progress, 


Gop made us as He made all nature, and His works should be in harmo- 
ny. But by a state of nature I do not mean a savage state. There are 
other perversions of nature than the so-called refinements of civilization. 
What man really wants for health may be comprised in a few words. A 
good constitution, simple food, cleanliness, a pure air, proper shelter and 
clothing, exercise, freedom from care, refining pursuits and recreations, and 
happy domestic relations.—Nicnors. 
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ARTICLE XLVII. 


COPIOUS BREATHING, AND MEANS OF PROMOTING IT. 


Оов previous articles on breathing have pointed owt the remedial and 
health-promoting benefits conferred by abundant впклтніхе ; and shown 
what postures of body promote, and what retard and diminish, this most 
impertant function. Our last article on this subject treated it negatively. 
This treats it positively, by showing how greatly to increase the QUANTITY 
of air inhaled; for this is incomparably the most effectual of all means of 
enhancing the life-power itself. 

First, by BREATHING WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT, and doing NOTHING ELSE. 
When we give our wHOLE mind to some ong thing, we accomplish far 
more than when doing several things at the same time. We usualh 
breathe while doing other things, and thus breathe the less. Though hard 
labor usually promotes respiration, yet sedentary and mental occupations 
retard it. Thus, notice when your mind is intensely absorbed in any sub- 
ject, or feelings deeply enlisted, you almost cease and forget to breathe, for 
the time being ; whereas, increased mental action requires additional breath- 
ing quite as much as hard labor. Hence, sedentary persons, and those 
whose occupations are mainly mental, in a special manner require to set 
apart times for doing котпімо вот breathing. Му own experience on this 
point has been so beneficial, that, despite the chance of being called ego- 
tistical, I would fain communicate it to others. In 1841, while writing the 
first edition of my work on “Matrimony,” I lectured every evening, ex- 
amined such heads as applied during the day, and wrote the whole of that 
work in one week and one дау; besides reading most of its proofs, usually 
writing at night. As might be supposed, toward the last I became much 
exhausted; and the last day but one, throwing myself upon the sofa, I 
involuntarily FELL TO PANTING, just as one, tired out with over-running, 
throws himself down to pant. I panted thus about half an hour, as hard 
ав I could well blow, and found myself so entirely rested and relieved, 
that I gave the best lecture that evening I had given during the week. 
This surprised me, for I had expected to be well-nigh broken down that 
evening. While panting tbus, I experienced a curious sensation, as if 
something was crawling or running all through my flesh, warming up 
every part of me, and throwing both mind and body into a half-ecstatic, 
balf-delirious, half-giddy, but a most comfortable state. It seemed, and 
correctly, as though a part of my blood was thinner than the rest, the 
lively crowding hard upon the sluggish, and trying.to pass it, pushing it 
along before it, and creating a pricking and slightly burning sensation. On 
rising, I found myself dizzy, and almost giddy-headed, which, however, 
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soon passed off, and I felt limber in body, clear in mind, warm and glowing 
in feeling, and a delightful state of real bodily comfort; walked two miles 
to lecture, in which thoughts and words flowed just as I desired ; and, 
walking back, wrote most of the night, with perfect facility and more than 
usual unction. This result surprised me, and attracted my attention. In 
1843, while lecturing in Marlboro' Chapel, Boston, to very large audiences, 
I often, after having examined all day, for weeks together, in hot weather, 
became, as they say, “all beat out;" and involuntarily taking a recumbent . 
position, would sometimes pant a few minutes, and come out revived, and 
fitted to sustain the exhaustion consequent on lecturing to 2000 persons, on 
a sultry evening, for one or two hours. 

Magnetism, I had observed, often brought me like rest and strength; 
and I noticed that, while being magnetized, I always spontaneously fell 
into this rapid and copious breathing, much like one in distress. Doubtless 
both did me good. 

From the first of my publie speaking, I have prepared myself for the 
lecture-room, not by study, but by pnysrotoaicaL nians. While lectur- 
ing in Wilmington, Del., in 1839, I was often so much occupied with office 
examinations, that I could not take my supper without keeping а room full 
waiting, and found that I could lecture and examine all the better without 
supper than with, and since then have never eaten suppers when I lecture. 
I found, furthermore, that when I had occasion to walk a few miles to 
lecture, I spoke all the more freely and effectively, and attributed it to its 
bringing my blood to the surface, equalizing the circulation, and sending 
the blood with greater vigor to the brain. While lecturing in Bangor, Me., 
being invited to lecture on temperance in Oldtown, twelve miles above, on 
Sabbath afternoon, and offered to be sent for, I chose to walk, merely as 
a preparation to lecture, and, arriving twenty minutes too carly, after wash- 
ing all over, and throwing myself upon the sofa to pant afew minutes, 
spoke much better than would have been possible without some such phys- 
ical preparation. For many years, when in cities, half an hour before lecture 
I have sought the gymnasium, or started out upon a brisk walk or run, 
perhaps even swinging my hands, and going into the lecture-room with my 
blood fairly up ; and the first sentence, and entire lecture, usually showed the 
good effects of this preparation. 

But I sometimes find myself so effectually “used up," that exercise 
only still further exhausts, and have occasionally injured lectures by exer- 
cise while in this state; and in such cases find this panting—throwing my- 
self upon а bed, covering up warm, opening windows and doors, and 
breathing just as deep and fast as I well could, to come to my reseue—to 
be just the very thing to bring me right out again. And its effects are 
truly marvelous for good—so much so, that I would fain put readers in 
the way of sharing so great а hoon. This is my apology, for speaking 
thus freely of myself. 
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One personal anecdote more, While lecturing in Milwaukie, last winter, 
being driven to the utmost by professional business, I went to my after- 
noon lecture—to women—so much fatigued as to be exposed to take cold. 
It was in February. There was not only no fire, but a window was open 
at the top on both sides of me, and a current of chilling air poured past 
me. Feeling so chilly that I could scarcely proceed, I at length looked 
around for the cause, but found it dificult to close them, and postponed it 
till I had contracted a severe cold. I went home with а severe toothache, 
an intense headache, and pain throughout all my bones, feeling dreadfully. 
Dismissing a room full of company, I opened doors and windows, covered 
myself up, and fell to panting with all my might. Only an hour and a 
half intervened before my evening lecture—to men—by far the hardest 
lecture of all. WITHIN THAT TIME | BROKE UP THE Worst COLD І HAVE 
HAD FOR MANY YEARS, JUST BY PANTING. Cold at first, I soon gradually 
became warmer. In half an hour, my skin, from being hot and dry, be- 
came moist, and finally perspired freely. My head, which ached terribly— 
an acute,neuralgic pain, literally torturing my right temple and forehead— 
soon eased off, and became comfortable; and, before lecture-time, it was 
completely freed, not merely from pain, but even cerebral dullness, so that 
I gave the best lecture of the course that evening, though the second one 
on that day, and just after taking so severe a cold on top of all my pre- 
vious exhaustion. By this breath-cure alone a severe cold can be routed 
in a short time.* Breathing thus copiously thins the blood, which sets it 
in motion, even at the extremities, bursts open the pores of the skin, and, 
besides rapidly unloading morbid matter at every breath expired, as well 
as forcing it out at every pore of the skin, fills the system full of oxygen, 
which, combining with the surplus carbon that accompanies colds, and 
causes that yellow phlegm ejected from lungs and nose during colds, burns 
up that carbon, and thus, in these three ways, hurries morbid matter out 
of the clogged, pained body, and the patient is soon perfectly well. Let 
any reader who feels tired, dull, feverish, fretful, gloomy, oppressed in 
head, or pained throughout his bones, just pursue this breath-cure for 
only one hour, and you will work a change as perfectly astonishing as it 
will be perfectly delightful. As a remedial agent, nothing under the whole 
heavens, not even water, at all compares with breath. Its only objection- 
able drawback is, that it costs NorHING. If it were only far-fetched and 
dear-bought, it would eclipse and supersede every other panacea, all other 
remedial agents; but it is so cheap as to be little valued. 

For nervous patients, it is just the one and only thing they require. A 
half-hour’s panting will banish the blues, warm your feet, and cool your 
head, sweeten your temper, calm your nerves, and diffuse a balmy flow of 
sweet and happy feeling, wortn going a hundred miles to obtain; and the 


* For reasons, see former articles in this volume on this subject. 
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daily practice of breathing fresh air fast and full, will soon make you well 
again. Drop medicines, apply water judiciously—and this panting will 
wonderfully enhance the efficiency of the water-treatment—and inhaling 
daily as fast, and fill your lungs as full, as possible, for. only two hours per 
day, and in one month you will be completely renovated and regenerated, 
mentally and physically, and rapidly recover from your complaint. Try 
the experiment faithfully and fully, and if -you do not find this statement 
in the main correct, pronounce me unreliable; but if you do, tell your 
neighbors how much benefit you have derived from the Phrenological 
Journal, and get them to subscribe for it. 

If you require evidence of the correctness of this point, you have it in 
this simple fact, which all experience every moment—rHE IMPERIOUS 
NECESSITY OF aIR—the utility of breath. Since nature has rendered 
breathing the most important function of our being, and the quickener of all 
the other functions, the greatest life-agent and vitality-generating instru. 
mentality known to man, why should extra breathing not do all here 
claimed for it? And the more so, since all civilized society is suffocating 
and dying just for want of breath. О sickly reader, as you value restora- 
tion to health and happiness, try the simple, priceless prescription now made, 
and ye in health keep well by its adoption. And remember, we have no 
inhaling tubes or quack medicine to make sale for, but are based on a first 
law of nature. 


Never ЁвтантЕн Снпрвен.—А schoolmistress, for some trifling fault, 
most foolishly put a child in a dark cellar for an hour. The child was ter- 
rified, and cried bitterly; and on returning to her parents, burst into tears 
and begged that she might not be put into the cellar. The parents thought 
this very singular, and assured her they had no thought of doing it; but it 
was difficult to pacify her, and when put to bed she passed a restless night. 
On the following day she had a fever, during which she frequently ex- 
claimed, “Do not put me in the cellar!" The fourth day after, she was 
taken to a physician in a high fever with delirium, frequently muttering, 
“Pray don't put me in the cellar" When the physician inquired the 
reason, he learned the punishment to which she had been subjected, and 
ordered what was likely to relieve her; but she died in a week after this 
unfeeling conduct. In another case, a child being frightened by a school- 
fellow, suffered violently from headache, and afterward became perma 
nently deaf; and still another, who had been shut up in a dark cellar for 
some trifling offense, became nervous and melancholy, and at last an idiot 
for life. 
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MISCELLANY. 


SxuLLs or tHe Wuite Bear anp Watrus—Presented by Daniel Lee. 


New Іонрон, January, 1850. 
Messrs. Fowrens & WELLS— 

Gents: I have sent you by sloop —————— two skulle—one of a white bear, and 
one of a walrus—both from the Northern Ocean. You will please to add them to 
your cabinet of skulls, and subserve the cause of the Science of Mind. 

Yours, sincerely, DANIEL LEE. 


Most thankfully do we acknowledge the reception of these two valunble addi- 
tions to our cabinet of phrenological specimens. As proofs and illuatrations of 
tho truth of this science of mind, their value can hardly be duly estimated. 
They can be seen at our office, and will be engraved and published in our 
future writings. Their phrenology coincides perfectly with their natural his- 
tory. Those who have it in their power to add rare anima] and human skulls 
to our collection, will lay both us and the phrenological and scientific world 
under infinite obligations of gratitude, and most effectually advance this science 
of the organic and mental interrelations. 


a 


Hints to Youre Men; By P. S. Kennedy.—Destitute old men generally 
become so by youthful neglect or extravagance. A healthy and industrious 
young man can save at least his fifty dollars per annum, which, by the time he 
is too old to labor, would enable him to spend the evening of life in a tranquil 
home of his own, surrounded by those comforts, and even luxuries, so grateful 
to declining age. But youth. intent on present pleasures, seldom think of age, 
but spend present earnings iu fine clothes, fast rides, late suppers, байз, etc., 
and thus often leave old nge deprived even of life's necessaries. ‘Too many of 
them strut pompously about our streets, fashionably attired, yet in debt even 
for board and clothes; while others waste inherited fortunes in luxurious and 
even vicious indulgences, till, overtaken by poverty, they become dejected, 
think themselves fortunate to get work, live along from hand to mouth, and 
finally, disabled, are thrown upon the cold charities of a heartless world. 
Young men. so live that in advanced age you can both possess a competence 
and look back upon a life WELL SPENT. 


—9———— 
П 


А Patno-Purenotoeicau Facr.—Dr. D. W., of Savannah, №. Y., reports 
the following: John Brock, in carrying a pole upon the ice, by a fall inflicted a 
severe injury upon his TEMPLES, of course affecting the organs of Constructive- 
ness and Time, and probably inflaming by pressure the intellectual lobe. At 
first he became deranged, but in а few days commenced talking incoherently, 
keeping time by striking his hands at the ticking of the clock; would tell mi- 
nutely whatever transpired or was done about house, eto. Before this, he had 
been far from intelligent. 
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Waat Works ARE BEST:ADAPTED To TEACH PrinzNoLoer 1—H. 13. asks 
the above question, to which our answer is, that ** Combe's System of Phre- 
nology" and * Lectures" embody the best history of the discovery of the sci- 
ence, and the organs, probably, extant, and also give а complete delineation of 
the functions of the faculties; while * Fowler's Phrenology" gives, besides a 
clear and succinct analysis of the faculties, the best summary of the combina- 
tions, or the effects on character of the different faculties acting in combination. 
Yet “ Self-Culture" and * Memory” give, probably, the very best—as it is the 
latest—analysis of the phrenological faculties yet published. But this science 
requires to be studied in conjunction with Physiology and Anatomy. Indeed, 
Юю prosecute this science successfully, it should be pursued in conjunction with 
the study of the entire man as a whole. 

For a short elementary treatise, concentrating the most practical knowledge 
of these sciences into the smallest compass, probably the * Illustrated, Self- 


Instructor" is the best of all. 
ge 


Practicar Рнкемоговт anp МАенЕТ!ЗМ IN LiveRPooL, Exeranp.—Of 
Mr. Lewis, a practical phrenologist, widely known as a phrenological lecturer 
at the West, Andrew Leighton, one of the leading working phrenologists in the 
‘old world, thus writes from Liverpool, May 31st: 

“My Dear Sin: Accompanying this, you have a newspaper containing a brief no- 
‘tice of an evening on Mesmerism at the club, given us by Mr. Lewis, a man of color, 
and an acquaintance of yours, I believe, who has recently taken up his abode in tbis 
place. The account given of this lecture was written by me. The lecture gave uni- 
versal satisfaction to a somewhat fastidious audience, aud has served the cause by mak- 
ing converts of several very able and thoughtful miuds. 

* Mr. Lewis has lectured at other places in this town and neighborhood, and is at 
present engaged in a course of five lectures, of which I shall inclose you a prospectus. 
I have heurd him several times, and have, also, had a little private intercourse with 
bim. His influence on the public mind of this place has been, in every respect, cred- 
itable to himself. His success, as a mesmeriser, has been very remarkable. On al- 
most every occasion of his public appearance, he has succeeded in getting new patients 
from the audience. His experience in the higher phenomena of the science appeara 
to be limited, but he possesses so much zeal, intelligence, and candor, and so great a 
love of truth, that I augur highly of his future acquirements. His defective school 
education rather detracts from his influence with the lecture-going people here; but 
every one who discriminates between the substance and the form of a thing—between 
the thing said, and the mode of saying it—will be ready to acknowledge that his self- 
teaching has furnished his mind with no mean stock of valuable ideas, and rendered 
him, їп fact, more educsted, in the right sense of the term, than many who venture to 
criticise him. Не is bold, almost to rashnees; but his entire frankness and good na- 
ture, and his humble attitude as a learner, always carry him safely through all ordeals, 
At the lectures he is now delivering, he has succeeded in getting a very lucid clairvoy 
ante in a young girl whom he mesmerised in the audience on the night before last, for 
the first time. The girl i» quite independent of him in her perceptions, and will, un- 
der proper treatment, become a most valuable agent in the investigation of the more 
occult things of magnetism. Lewis intends arranging with her parents to have her 
boarded and lodged at his expense, and to reserve her for private inquiries. Should 
he succeed, you will doubtless hear from himself of his progress. It gives me much 
pleasure to have the opportunity now of bearing testimony to his zeal and usefulness 
in this country, so far.” 
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О. S. Fow.er, THE ParenoLogist—of whom we need not speak, as he is 
known to every lover of human science and human progress—is treating our citi- 
zens to a course of lectures on the physiological and phrenological organization of 
man. As aiding the development of the whole man for the joyous and heaven- 
ordained uses of his whole existence, these lectures are delivered from the very 


“top-round, as it were, of the ladder that old Jacob saw connecting the heavens 


and the earth, the human and the divine, the animal and the spiritual. They 
combine, from various sciences, and embody in one grand and complete whole, 
all that materially appertains to the mental, moral, and physical perfection of 
the race. We would prefer them to a dozen terms at the best school we ever 
attended, and for the reason that they lay wide and deep the platform of human 
improvement; lay down the starting points and vantage grounds of education, so 
that every effort at improvement will tell with tenfold power.—Winpaam Co. 
Democrat, May 29. 
——— 
'QUESTIONS FOR PHRENOLOGISTS. 

Can the function of any faculty be well described by one who is deficient in that 
organ 1 (a) 

Та ** Human Nature" superior in character to Causality or Comparison ? (2) 

When an organ in one hemisphere is larger than the corresponding organ in the 


other, is the larger one invariably the standard ! (с) 
Are not those whose organs are the sharpest the most affected by the electrical state 


of the atmosphere ! (d) 

(a) He may learn to describe it mechanically, yet by no means as life-like 
аз if he felt its spirit and power himself. 

(b) Possibly slightly so, since they have to do wholly with man, the highest 
department of nature. * 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Decidedly во, yet nervous irritability greatly increases this liability to be 
thus affected. 

———À—— 


ExczLLENT Suacestion AND Practice, PROM L. Јокром, or Монтан, 
N. Y.—You will hear from me as often as I can get subscribers for your pub- 
lications. I have done but little as yet for the glorious cause in which you are 
so zenlously engaged, owing to a press of other matters. But I am resolved to 
spend at least one day in each month exclusively їп the good work, besides 
what other fragments of time I can devote to the cause among my neighbors. 
And now, if every other liberal-minded young man throughout the United 
States would form the same resolution, and then practice accordingly, your 
Journals and other publications would find their way into every nook and corner 
of our beloved country, and in a few years would revolutionize public opinion, 
or at least the common people. It is only necessary for them to read and rea- 
son for themselves, and all that remains to be done, is for the co-workers in the 
good cause to see that they are supplied with the proper kind of material, 
which your publications abundantly furnish. . Shall young men slumber, 
while thousands all over this glorious land are perishing for lack of that know- 
ledge of self and natural laws, or shall we make along and mighty effort to urge 
on tlie car of improvement by circulating this species of knowledge 1 
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“NEW BOOKS. 


Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE ОР ANDREW COMBE, вт GeorcE Сомвк. А. © 

Hart, Philadelphia, and Fowlers & Wells, New York. Price $1 25. 

The biography of distinguished, and especially sELr-MApx men, proffers the 
best study of human nature extant. The race is composed of individuals, and 
the characters of those who have become prominent furnish excellent samples 
of that section of the race which awarded them the meed of distinction, so 
that their lives become excellent text-books for studying human nature in the 
aggregate. 

For inspiring in young men a laudable ambition to render themselves distin- 
guished, and as showing them now to become so, few means are equally 
efficient. All this, besides thot stirring, INHERENT interest connected with this 
species of human history—a species, probably, not less fraught with practical 
instruction than the history of wars, revolutions, and thrones. 

Dr. Andrew Combe became conspicuous among his fellow-men by the sim- 
ple force of his intellectual power and moral tone. He was among the few 
purely intellectual writers of his age, and will therefore live and be read long 
after many works, now far more popular than his, have ceased to exist. In 
fact, whatever comes from his pen, is full of thought—is the distilling of a 
strong mind—is the essence of human philosophy. The work before us con- 
tains a very large amount of entirely new matter, in the form of extracts from 
his epistolary correspondence, which bears the impress of his clear head and 
overflowing soul, only that its dress is more attractive than any of his other 
writings. We here see him in PRIVATE, and therefore see him pouring out 
the spontaneous gushings of his mind, as if from the inner recesses of his 
nature. 

As to its editorship, nothing more need be said than that it is by George 
Combe, one of the finest and most finished writers of the age. АП from his 
classic pen is worth reading. In the name of American phrenologists, the 
American Phrenological Journal thanks him for executing so exceedingly valua- 
ble a contribution to phrenological and physiological science, in a style во truly 
excellent. 

The following extract must thoroughly interest phrenological readers. 


REPORT BY DR. JOHN SCOTT. 


Tue skull was remarkably tbin and regular in its walle; the internal surface more 
deeply marked by the blood-vessels than usual; the brain exceedingly healthy. 

The thorax was much contracted on the left side, especially on the superior part, 
measuring fully two incbes less tban the right, and being flattened and depressed under 
the clavicle and the first two ribs. On removing the sternum, the riant lung was found 
very large, passing to the left side of the sternum and filling a space in the left side of 
nearly two inches in breadth, and three in length. The right lung itself was adherent 
to the pleura costalis by scattered and firm adhesions. The lower surface was more 
especially attached to the diaphragin by very close adhesions. The lungin its texture 
was, in some places, especially toward the lower part, congested, but everywhere per- 
vious to air, and without any tubercles. The bronchial tabes were firmer and larger 
than natural. 

The cert lung was contracted to a very small size, and adherent by very thick and 
strong false membranes, especially in the summit, to the ribs; the adhesions were so 
atrong that the lung was with difficulty removed. The summit was particularly indu- 
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rated and infiltrated with black matter, but without any change in its structure. Ft alse 
contained many large and small caverns. The lung was without any tubercle or cre- 
taceous matter. The surface was black, and this color was found to pervade the pol- 
monary texture generally; the cellular appearance was, however, stil] visible. The 
upper lobe was dense in structure, and hollowed out into numerous caverns, opening 
into each other, in some instances, in others, single and of smaller size. These extended 
from the summit of the-lung, and chiefly occupied the anterior part, and opposite the 
first and second rib. The bronchial tubes, some of a large size, opened directly into 
the caverns, and were continuous with them. The longitudinal fibers in the larger 
bronchial tubes were particularly strong, and the circular ones in the smaller. The 
caverns themselves were remarkably regular in shape, especially when single, and were 
lined by a fine, smooth, thin membrane. The opening of both large and small bron- 
chial tubes was easily perceived in them; they were more generally dilatations of the 
extreme terminations, than merely dilatations of the large bronchim. There was no 
emphysema. 

The lower lobe was fleshy, pretty firm, but retained more of the natural appearance 
than the upper. The heart was large, but not diseased. The kidneys seemed natural 
in structure, but were filled with a grayish-colored thick fluid. The colon and rectum 
were thickened throughout, arid covered with minute ulcerations—some very small, 
and others of considerable size. The muscular and mucous coat of the rectum was 


thickened.” 
REPORT BY DR. р. D. HANDYSIDE, F.R.S.E. 


A. Тнк Craniom.—I. Texture thin, the tables having closely coalesced ; excepting, 
Ist, at the frontal sinuses, which are large and well developed ; and, 2dly, on both sides 
of tho longitudinal sinus, where the inner table of the cranium is opened up in texture 
over a greater extent than is пайа]. 

П. Regularity and symmetry remarkable, excepting that, 1st, on the left side of the 
vertex, the cranium is quite diaphanous; 2dly, the area of the cranium to the left of the 
mesial line is greater than on the right side; and, 3dly, the internal occipital protaber- 
ance and tho crucial and lateral grooves on the two sides are unequal in form and bulk. 

B. Тнк Exceruaton.—I. General form a regular ovate; 1st, the longitudinal and 
oblique fissures are very deep, including a greater number of secondary fissures in the 
latter than is usual: depth of longitudinal fissures at splenium of corpus callosum, 24 
inches; depth at genu of corpus callosum, 1} inch; 2dly, the sur.ct (anfractuosities) 
deeper than usual; greatest depth in left hemisphere $ inch; depth in right hemisphere 
$ inch; 3dly, the Loses anD LoauLes, and other anatomical features of the encephalon, 
very strongly marked. 

JI. Proportion.—1st, the left side of the encephalon the greater; 2dly, the corre- 
sponding arkı (convolutions) of the opposite sides approach more to symmetry than 
usual. 

IIl. Bulk.— Greatest length, 7 inches. Greatest breadth, 5 1-16 inches. Greatest 
dopth, vertically to base of inferior lobe, 4} inches—vertically to base of cerebellam, 
4% inches. 

IV. Weight (including pia mater), 57 oz. avordupois, [being about 7 oz. above the 
average; in Dr. Chalmers, 53 oz., Dr. Abercrombie and Baron Cuvier, each 63 oz., 
and Baron Dupuytren, 64 oz.] 

V. Structure, perfectly normal, including the membranes and vessels The cineri- 
tious mattor is about a third narrower than usual, and devoid of the internal translu- 
cent pearly lamine frequently observed. The encephalon in general is remarkable for 
its firmness of texture. 


* The examination was made about thirteon hours after death. A cest of the head was previously 
taken, and afterward a cast of tho brain. Tho remains of the deceased, with the exception of the 
cranium and its contents, were interred in the family burial-ground, in Bt. Cuthbert's churchyard, 
fmamediately behind the manse, 
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REMARKS ON THE PREPARED SKULL, BY DR. JAMES COX. 


Tbe dry skull, on careful examination, presents the following characters: The tex- 
ture of the bone is remarkably firm and dense, and the plates of the skull are generally 
in close approximation. The sutures have, for the most part, been obliterated, and in 
this respect, as well as in the density of texture, the skull resembles that of a much 
older person. А transverse section in the plain, about a quarter of an inch above the 
super-orbital ridges, shows the walls to be remarkably thin, except in the frontal region; 
where they have acquired a thickness more than double that of the parietal and occipi- 
tal bones. This increased thickness extends throughout the frontal bones, but is great- 
est over the frontal tuberosities, and is owing to an apparently abnormal deposit of 
osseous matter between the plates of skull, probably consequent on the shrinking of the 
brain. The coronal region of the parietal bones, likewike, presents an increased thick- 
ness, but not to an extent that would have attracted attentiou bnt for the decided thick- 
ening of the frontal bones. It is sufficient, however, completely to remove the diapha- 
neity remarked by Dr. Handyside in the fresh state. The internal surface of the skull 
is deeply marked by the blood-vessels; and along the course of the longitudinal sinus 
a considerable deposit of amorphous osseous matter has taken place, extending about 
balf an inch on each side, and presenting an appearance which, in the fresh state, might 
readily have been mistaken for an opening up of the texture. This deposit likewise 
appears, bat in diminished quantities, along the course of the transverse sinuses. An 
abnormal deposition of osseous matter thus seems to have been going on throughout the 
skull, as evinced by the density of the texture, the obliteration of the sutures, tbe par- 
tial thickening of the walls, and the amorphous deposit on the internal surface. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE SKULL. 
Tape Measurements. 


Inches. Inc! 
Greatest circumference, - - - 2l | From occipital spine to top | of nasal bone, 
From ear to ear over the vertex, - . 19} over tbe vertex, 


Calliper Measurements. 


Inches Inches. 
From Philoprogenitiveness to Individuality, т From Destructiveness to Destructiveuess, - 5 
* Concentrativeness to Comparison, - 7 Becretiveness to Sccrctiveness, У 
“ Ear to Philoprogenitiveness, - - 4 *  Cautiousness to Cautiousness, - - 5 
“ * Individualjty, - - =- - 4| * Ideality to ldenlity, - - + 45 
“ “ Benevolence, - . . - 5 “ Constructivencss to Constructivenoss, 4 
“ ^ Firmness, - - - + - 5, * Mastoid process to mastoid process, - 4 


ESTIMATE OF THE DEVELOPMKNT OF THE BRAIN OF DR. COMBE. 
The terms indicating size, increase—emall, moderate, rather full, full, rather large, large. 


THE REGIONS OF THE BRAIN COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER. 
The basilar region rather large; the coronal region large ; the anterior lobe, or region of the intel- 
lect, large. 


1a ORGANS OF THE PROPENSITIES COMMON TO MAN AND ANIMALS COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER, 


1. Amativeness, rather large. Tho Love of Life, rather large. 
2. Philoprogenigvencas, large. Т. Secretiveness, rather large. 
3. Concentrativencas, rather large. B. Acquisitiveness, fuil. 
a. Inhabitiveness, rather large. 9. Constructiveness, full. 
4. Adhesiveness, jarge: 10. Self-Esteem, rather large. 
5. Combativencse, large 11. Love of Approbation, large. 
6. Destructiveness, fu 12. Cautiousness, large. 


Alimentiveness, moderate. Н 


THE ORGANS OF THE MORAL SENTIMENTS COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER. 


13. Benevolence, large. 19. Ideality, full. 

14. Veneration, large. * Unascertained, in front of Cautiousness, 
15, Firmnees, large. rather large, 

16. Covsclentiousness, rather large. 20. Wit, or Mirthfulness, rather large. 

17. Hope, large. 21. Imitation, large on right side; on left. 


18. Wonder, rather large on right side ; full om aft. 
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THE ORGANS OF THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES COMPARED WITH RACH OTHER 


22. Individuality, rather full. | 29. Order, rather large. 

23. Form, rather large. 30. Eventuality, rather full. 
24. Size, rather large. : 31. Time, rather full. 

25. Weight, full. 32 Tune, full. 

26. Coloring, full. 33. Language, rather full. 
27. Locality, rather large. 34. Compnrison, large. 

28. Number, full. 35. Causality, large. 


PHRENOLOGICAL OBSKRVATIONS, BY GEORGE COMBE. 


The phrenologist will experience little difficulty in tracing the connection between 
the talents and dispositions of Dr. Combe and the development of his brain. 

The size (above an average) corresponds to his general force of character, while the 
nervous-bilious and slightly sanguine temperament was the fountain of his, mental 
activity. If, as is thought probable by many physiologists, the exteut of sunrAc& of 
the brain be important, the unusual depth of the fissures and sulci in Dr. Combe's 
braiu may have increased both the activity aud power of his mind. The firmness of 
its texture, probably, had a similar effect. 

The general equability in the development of the different cerebral organs gave 
rise to that soundness of judgment* which characterized his life. 

The large development of the moral and intellectual organs corresponded with his 
habitual love of virtne and his deep interest in human welfare. In this respect his 
brain was anomalous; for in it the convolutions forming the organs of the moral senti- 
ments were rounder and larger, more plump, and fully-developed, than the convolutiona 
constituting the organs of the animal propensities—the reverse of the ordinary rule. 

The middle fosse in which the organs of Alimentiveness and Deatructiveness are 
situated, are smaller than usual, in proportion to the dimensions of the occipital fosam 
and the super-orbital plate, and the external opening of the ear is high. This struc- 
ture indicates a very moderate development of these two organs, and corresponds to 
his conatitutional and habitual temperance, and his extreme dislike to war, and even to 
being present at surgical operations, mentioned by himself on page 40. The organ of 
the Love of Life (stated in the phrenological works as only probable), lies in the inner 
portions of these fosse, and in Dr Combe's brain was more largely developed than the 
organs of Alimentiveness and Destructiveness; and his correspondence shows that, 
although always prepared to die, he had a strong love of life. See p. 305. 

The large development of Combativeness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness gave him 
courage to face both moral and physical danger and difficulties, and prevented his dis- 
position from being rendered too soft for active life by the smaller development of De- 
structiveness; which would have been the result, had either Combativeness or Firm- 
ness been deficient. 

The large development of the organs of the domestic affections——A mativeness, Philo- 
progenitiveness, and Adhesivenese—enables the phrenologist to appreciate the extent 
of the sacrifice which he must have made in abstaining, on account of his infirm health, 
from marriage, as mentioned by himself on page 303. 

The lerge development of the organs of Veneration, Hope, and Wonder produced 
the strong religious emotions which pervaded his whole being; while the addition of 
large Benevolence and Conscientiousness, aided by his powerful intellect, laid the 
foundation of his sound and acute moral perceptions. , 

His pursnit of the beneficent, in preference to the ornamental, corresponds with the 
preponderance of the moral, religious, and reflecting organs over those of Ideality, In- 
dividuality, Coloring, Time, and Tune; while these latter organs were still sufficiently 


* Bee System of Phrenology, by G. Combe, vol. ii., p. 94. 
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developed to give him a love of the beautiful and refined, although unable artistically 
to produce them. 

The large development of the anterior lobe corresponds with his vigorous inteilect- 
ual manifestations; while the peculiar character of his intellect is in atriking accord- 
ance with the preponderance of the organs of Concentrativeness, Causality,-and Com- 
parison over those of Individuality and Eventuality. When he introduces details, it 
is with a view to their application to establish or illustrate some important proposition 
related to causation, duty, or interest, and rarely for the sake of their intrinsic value or 
beauty. 

The facts of the abnormal thickening of some portions of the skull, of the cineri- 
tious matter, of the convolutions being found “about a third narrower than usual,” and 
Dr. Combe's frequent remarks in his later years on the decay of his mental powers, 
may be noticed as coincidences, the value of which will depend on the occurrence of 
similar appearauces in other cases in which mental vigor has decayed.* 

The plump appearance of the brain contrasted strongly with the emaciation of the 
body at large, and afforded a striking illustration of the slowness with which the nervous 
system is consumed under the action of causes which quickly reduce the bulk of the 
fat, the blood, and the muscles.t This physiological fact is interesting and remnrkable : 
“Had the brain been as liable to absorption as the other tiseues of the, body, one day's 
abstinence would have been followed by fatuity."] 


————— 


Hints Towarp Rerorms. In Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings. 
By Horace Greeley. (1 vol. рр. 400, 12mo. Price $100.) Harper & 
Brothers; and may be had at the Journal office. 


The larger papers embodied in this volume are seven Lectures, a Commence- 
ment Address, and two Essays, written at intervals through the last eight 
years—each under the impulse of some presumed necessity or urgent incite- 
ment—and to these are appended twenty briefer essays, some of them written 
for Annuals, others for the Tribune, and several expressly for this work. In 
a notice published in the Tribune, the author says: ‘ As the first volume of 
his writings that ever was and probably the last that ever will be issued, the 
author would be glad to see these * Hints’ in the hands of those who are accus- 
tomed to give his opinions any weight io forming and maturing their own. A 
daily journal is necessarily made up in haste, by a variety of hands, and opinions 
are often plausibly attributed to its responsible conductor, which he never ex- 
pressed and never held. Those expressed in the * Hints’ we are willing to be 
judged by, and we think it will not generally be alleged that they are unim- 
portant nor timidly expressed. The questions they raise are certain to be dis- 
cussed—they can no longer be evaded; they can not be frowned nor sneered 
out of view. Should the ‘ Hints’ contribute to the earlier or juster apprecia- 
tion of the great truths which underlie, the great Reforms which are indicated 


à The frontal sinus extends over the organs of Individuality, Size, and Locality; but the dimen- 
sions of all the organs are estimated from observations made on both the brain and the skull. Я 
+ Chosset found that, on an average, a warm-blooded animal loses about two fifths of Its weight 
before it dies of hunger; and he calculated that, while the fat lost 0.933 of ita total amount, the 
blood loat 0.750, the muscular system 0.423, the organs of respiration 0.229, the bones 0.167, ond the 
brain and spinal cord only 0.019, of their original substanco, which he estimated from tho weight of 
the same organs in healthy animals thet had becn purposely killed.—See his Recherches Expertmen- 
tales sur l'Inanition, p. 92, Paris, 1843, 

1 Dr. Combo on Digestion. 
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by the Social and Industrial agitations of our time, the aspirations of their author 
will have been fully realized.” 

We cheerfully commend this work to our readers. They will find much in 
it to interest, instruct, and improve. Ata future time, we intend to give it a 
more elaborate notice, yet would advise all to obtain the book, and avail them- 
selves of the choice truths it contains. 

—— 

ANATOMICAL Снлат, by F. Bey, of Cincinnati. For sale at the Journal 
office. 

Whatever facilitates the study of Anatomy, especially in families, promotes the 
highest interests of man ; becnuse, to know man's organic structure, is tle first 
step to those higher grades, the human physiology and mentality. And this short 
form, in which the position and general appearance of the anatomical organs strike 
the eye As A WHOLE AND, AT A GLANCE, has obvious advantages over all other 
modes of study. Of the accuracy of this chart, we have not yet had time to 
form a correct estimate. Its execution із, in the main, good; nnd its price, 
$3. Asa means of teaching the children of families the outlines of anatomy, 
and thereby the conditions and promotion of health, it will be worth a hundred 
fold its cost, unless superseded by something hetter. 


——9——— 


Tae ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC FoR 1851, by L. N. Fowler, 
is just issued, and, besides containing calendars for all parts of the Union, is 
filled with the phrenological developments and characters of many prominent 
personages, illustrated by likenesses, of which the following will serve as 
samples: 2 


STEPHEN GIRARD. 


He had a tirm organization, а large and active brain, a well-balanced intellect, great 
system and method, a good memory, well-balanced business jadgment, large Cautious- 
ness, and strong perceptive intellect, which, with large reasoning orgens, gave excel- 
lent judgment of property, and talent to perceive what property would rise, and how 
to invest hia money, во that it would aecumnlate. His judgment of men was rarely 
surpassed. The moral organs in his head were fairly developed. 
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SARAH КІХЗОМ, OR MARGRU. 


_ Tuis girl, one of the Amistad captives, called in her native language Маково, mean 
ing black snake, called at our office for ап examination, while a stranger to us. She 
was described as possessing strong friendship, independence. perseverance, energy, and 
unusual intellectual powers; remarkable memory, and the faculty of acquiring educa- 
tion. We afterward learned that she had been educated at the Oberlin Institute, in 
Ohio, and excelled in all branches of study, and was one of the first scholars in the 
institution in mathematics and superior sciences; remarkable for memory and native 
intelligence. She has ропе to her native land as a missionary. - The forehead is broad 
and high, and particularly prominent in the center, in the region of Eventuality, and 
the wholo head is large, sustained by а vigorous constitution. Sbe is far superior to 
Africans generally. The same is true of the majority of the Amistad captives, particu- 
larly so of Cinquez, the leader. Dignity, independence, and scope of mind were such 
аз to do honor to individuals of any nation. 


—9—— 


Tur Great Навмомта, being a Philosophical Revelation of the Natural, 
Spiritual, and Celestial Universe, by Andrew Jackson Davis, the Clairvoyant. 
For sale by FowrERs & WELLS. 131 Nassau Street, New York, Price 
$1 25. 

The author says: ** Spontaneous and profound questions are living represent- 
atives of internal desires; but to obtain nnd enjoy those pure and beautiful 
responses, which are intrinsically elevating and eternal, the inquirer should con- 
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sult, not superficial and popular authorities, but the everlasting and unchangeable 
teachings of Nature, Reason, and Intuition. 

“There is an omnipotent, purifying, and fraternizing Principle permeating 
and pervading the Natural, Spiritual, and Celestial departments of God's uni- 
versal temple—a principle which unites atoms and planets in one stupendous 
system, which uufolds spirits and angels as immortal flowers, which endows 
the Divine Mind with eternal Power and Loveliness, and which is the divinely- 
inherited treasure of the human soul—ahd this principle із cálled The Great 
Harmonia." 

Our readers will exercise their own judgment in forming an opinion as to the 
merits of this work. It is sufficient for us to announce its publication. 


—À—— 


Tae Nienr-Sipz or Nature (J. S. Redfield) will be published, early in 
July, in one volume, uniform with the * Great Harmonia” by Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, price $1 25, ** The Night-Side of Nature; or, Ghosts and Ghost 
Seers.” By Catherine Crowe. 


* Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee !” 


Сокткнтв.—1. Introduction: II. Tbe Dweller in the Temple; III. Waking and 
Bleeping, and how the Dweller in the Temple sometimes looks abrosd; IV. Alle- 
gorical Dreams, Presentiments, etc. ; V. Warnings; VI. Double Dreaming and Trance, 
Wraiths, etc.; VII. Wraiths; VIII. Dopplegangers, or Doubles; IX. Apparitions; 
X. The Future that awaits ns; XI. The Power of Will; XIL Troubled Spirits; 
XIII. Haunted Houses; XIV. Spectral Lights, and Apparitions, attached to certain 
families; XV. Apparitions seeking the prayers of the-living; XVI. The Poltegerist 
of the Germans, and Possession; XVII. Miscellaneous Phenomena XVIII. Com 
clusion. 

Уе may speak of the merits of this work at a future time. 


— 


Tur Warter-Coure JouRNAL. А NEW VOLUME of this Health Journal com- 
mences with the present month. Those who may wish to become subscrib- 
ers, will find the PRosPECTUS &nd terms on another page 


The following notices will indicate the high regard in which this Journal is 
held by the press: 

Tug Warrn-Cunz JounwAL has agreeably disappointed us. We were 
unprepared to meet the array of facts which are marshaled in support of Hy- 
dropathy, and equally to find the subject treated with so much calm dignity 
апа ability. Aside, however, from the peculiar doctrines advocated in this 
periodical, it is a storehouse of valuable matter of general interest, and is char- 
Bcterized by a muscular vigor in its discussions on moral subjects, which leads 
us to commend it as worthy of public patronage.—Orp Соіомт MEMORIAL. 

Tar Water-Core JougNAL holds a high rank in the science of Health: 
always direct, straightforward, and plain-spoken, it unfolds the laws of our 
physical nature, without any pretensions to the technicalities of science, but in 
в form as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling element of which it treats. 
It is enriched with articles by а variety of able contributors.—New- York 
Dairy Тввоме. 


FOR VOLUNTARY SUBSORIBERS TO 


PROSPECTUS | 
OP VOLUME X. FOR 1850. 


Тнк Waren-Cung Jovanat is pub- 
Ushed monthly, containing thirty-two 
octavo pages, illustrated with engrav- «x 
ings, exhibiting the Structure, Anatomy, | Y SN 
and Physiology of the Human Body, 
with familiar instruction to learners. It 
is emphatically a JoUnNAL оғ HEALTH, 
adapted to all classes, and-is designed 
to be a complete Family Guide, in all 
cases and in all diseases. 


AND 


HERALD OF REFORMS. 


THE ORGAN OF 


AMERICAN HYDROPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty-two 
large pages of the best matter, with reference to the 
application of this system, adapted to all classes, on the 
following 


HYDROPATHY 

Will be fully unfolded, and so explain- 
cd that all may apply it in various dis- 
eases, even those not curable by any 
other means. There is no system so 
simple, harmless, and universally ap- 
plicable, as the Water-Cure. Its effects 
are almost miraculous, and it has al- 
ready been the means of saving the 
lives of thousands, who were entirely 
beyond the reach of all other known 
remedies. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 


THE 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

We have obtained the co-operation of the leading 
Hydropathic writers, in order to present the whole 
combined talent of the entire profession ; and have se- 

This will be fully discussed, inclu-| cured the services of nearly all the medical reformers 
ding Food, Drinks, Clothing, Air, and | in the land. 
Exercise, showing their effecta on both 


TO PRACTITIONERS. TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


body and mind. This Journal will represent the entire Hydropathic Single copy one year, » .$100 
REFORMS profession. Reports of important cases, and all other | Five coples one year, . 4 00 

matters pertaining to health, will be laid before our|Ten copies one year, . 700 

Ia all our modes of ils will be pointed readers. Twenty copies one year, 10 00 


out and made во plain that “he that 
runs may read.” Wo believe fully! presse ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, POST PAID, TO 


ean à d FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
man may prolong his life muc 
| beyond the number of y à s Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau street, New York. 


attained. We propose to show how.| N. B.—The new volume commences in July, 1850, Sample numbers sent gratis when desired. 


Piense be pnrticnlar in writing the names of persens and places distinctly. 


THE 


PROSPECTUS 

OF VOLUME X. FOR 1850. 
TO INVALIDS, 
No matter of what disease, the princi- 
ples of Hydropathy may safely be ap- 
plied, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
great benefit may be derived there- 
from. 


TO THOSB IN HEALTH. 

Without health, even life is not de- 
sirable, unless a remedy can be found. 
To preserve health, no other mode of 
living can compare with this system. 
In fact, were Ив rules observed and car- 
ried out, many of our ills would be 
forever banished, and succeeding gene- 
rations grow up in all the vigor of true 
manhood. It will be a partof our duty 
to teach the world how to preserve 
health, as well as cure disease, 


WATER-CURE AT HOME. 

Particular directions will be given 
for the treatment of ordinary cases at 
Home, which will enable all, who may 
have occasion, to apply it without the 
aid of a Physician. 
TO WOMEN AND MOTHERS. 

It is universally conceded by all in- 
telligent practitioners, as well by the 
old school as the new, that the Water- 
Cure is not equaled by any other 
mode of treatment in those peculiar 
complaints common only to woman. 
The Journal will contain such advice 
and instruction as may be considered 


most important, in all these critical 
yet unavoidable cases, 


sitized by G oog le 
е 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
CONTAINING SCIENTIFIC AND POPULAR DESCRIPTIONS OF QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, FISHES, 
REPTILES, INSECTS, &С. 
EDITED AND COMPILED BY 
DR. A. В. STRONG,* AND J. D. POST. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Each number containing four beautiful Plates of Animals. 


Tue descriptions of the animals, their manners and habits, as well as men- 
tal operations, are full and comprehensive, affording much amusement as well 
as useful instruction to children and youth. It is designed to be substituted 
for the light articles which occupy so large a space in too many of the popular 
periodicals of the day. It contains nothing that can injure the morals of our 
youth. And it is not alone useful to the younger portion of our community, 
but the more advanced are equally interested in it. It will essentially be a 
FamıLy Macazine, of the most attractive form. 

The ingenious character of the plates must also claim attention; the animals 
being represented in attitudes and circumstances illustrating their characters, and 
drawn on a relative seale to others in the same work, or associated with those i 
plants that characterize thier native habitation ; and this їз so arranged as to unite № 
scientific instruction to artistical effect. С 

Each Volume will contain twelve numbers, of 32 pages each, published ће Әә 
first of each month,—making it the cheapest magazine published in this coun- Q- 
try: and when bound, a beautiful volume for the parlor or library. 3 у 


TERMS.—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 2 5 
For one copy one year, (or twelve numbers,) - - $1 00 Ae 
Six copies, to опе address, - - + - - 5 00 er 
Thirteen do do & ш 7 € = «© 1000 БО 
Single numbers, - =- - - - - - 12 1-2 (A 
A liberal discount will be made to Booksellers and Periodical Agents, de 


IT Editors, Post-Masters, Merchants, and all others interesting themselves e^ 
in the circulation of the work, by sending four subscribers, shall be entitled to — 2 Av 


a fifth copy. © 

. TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED, 3E. 
To men of energy who furnish certificates of character and qualifications, үз; 

the best of encouragement will be given. They will find this a lucrative and 

useful employment. / | 
Editors, who circulate one thousand and upwards, by giving the above two ‘Je. 
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ARTICLE XLVIII. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. VIII. 


THE PIRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF MARTIN VAN BUREN, WITH A 
BIOGRAPHY AND LIKENESS, 


No. 21. Martin Van Boren. 


Vax Всвем'в most marked organic peculiarity is BALANCE, or propor- 
tionate action, relatively, among both his animal functions and mental fac- 
ulties, Ніз vital apparatus is powerful, especially his lungs. Indeed, few 
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have as large or as good breathers, judging from either the physiognomical 
sign in the face—that fullness which causes the wrinkle outwardly from the 
lower portion of his nose—or the capacity of the upper part of his chest, 
or the redness of his features, which shows that his blood is well oxygen- 
ated ; yet a part of this floridness is evidently caused by inflammation. 

His digestive organs, too, are large, evinced by abdominal fullness, and 
also powerful, as seen by their magnetic pole in his face, or that fullness be- 
tween the mouth and ears. 

His muscles are likewise powerful, as seen in the size of his nose, which 
indicates large bones, and also strong muscles, and in the distinctness of 
the lines of his face. In short, all his physical functions are both large and 
vigorous, as is indicated by breadth of form; and would therefore furnish 
any required amount of animal energy for expenditure by which any organs 
might be exercised for the time being. Like machinery under a high head 
of steam or water, they would compel him to do a great deal, and to work 
with might and main. 

This organic condition is most favorable both to long life and a green old 
age, so that he would become better as he grows older—will improve in 
moral tone, yet diminish in animal propensity, but especially increase in tal- 
ents and intellectual vigor. It evinces an exceedingly tough, elastic, wiry 
constitution, capable of enduring almost any thing, and sustaining an amount 
of the * wear and tear of life" which would break down nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men in every thousand. This, taken in connection with that 
harmonious action of all his functions, already mentioned, constitutes the 
main element of his character. 

His phrenology corresponds every way with his physiology. Balance, 
or proportion, is his forte. No region is wanting, nor any so excessive as 
to lead him into excesses or extravagances of any kind. Nor are any of the 
individual organs so small as to leave him really faulty or deficient. Of 
weak points he may be said to have none, nor yet any idiosyncrasies. 

Judging from his simple phrenology, without any reference to his station 
or conduct, the phrenologist would ascribe to him these two leading charac- 
teristics in а most remarkable degree : first, indomitable perseverance, aided 
by the most determined energy ; and secondly, far-seeing sagacity, or strength 
of intellect, and power of comprehension and adaptation. The first has its 
phrenological condition in the massive size of his bassilar and posterior cor- 
onal region, and the second in his expansive forehead. His head is not 
high, or broad, or long on top, and yet it rises very high at Firmness, and 
- the crown ; hence his lofty ambition and inflexibility of purpose. Such an 
organism never gives up, but grasps at large ends, which it pursues with a 
single eye till it is accomplished. 

The whole side of his head is amply developed, Ideality and Sublimity 
included. Such a one would therefore keep a shrewd eye to windward, 
yet rarely manifest predominant selfishness in a low or rude state, but put 
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‚ on that polish &nd general taste, urbanity and refinement, which would ren- 
der its possessor generally acceptable, and prevent any indulgence in vicious 
pleasures. Yet this is not the head of a high-toned moral leader or teacher, 
but every way peculiarly adapted to become conspicuous among men as 
they are. Yet bear in mind, as already implied, that age will greatly ele- 
vate the moral tone.of such a head, and impart more, relatively, of the 
higher elements to such а head than to most others; on the principle that 
itis late to mature. Yet this principle will retain, and enhance all the 
higher elements of human nature, even into green old age. Such must 
пзе more and still more in the moral estimation of mankind. 

Ап INTELLECT like this, set in motion by as great energy of character as 
drives his intellect, must sway a potent influence of the human mind—not 
in a town, city, or even state, but a nation. Such а brain can not be pent 
up within narrow dimensions. It must make its way somewhere, and effect 
something great and worthy the man. Such immense Causality must lay 
many large, deep, and well-digested plans, and devise, and put, and kecp 
in motion а vast amount of cause-and-effect machinery for operating on 
mankind. Causality, or practical wisdom and force of character, are the 
two presidents of his character, yet they are amply supported by a vast 
array of able vice-presidents, of which prudence, arising from large Se- 
cretiveness and Cautiousness, is quite conspicuous. 

All the domestic faculties are ample. Adhesiveness is singularly so for 
aman, yet that non-committal element, just mentioned, prevents his be- 
stowing attachments upon the many; but what friends he does make must 
be of the most cordial kind. 

Union for Life is peculiarly large, and, doubtless, accounts for his having 
lived single since the death of his consort, his first union appearing to have 
been a true one. Amativeness is also large, and his urbanity and polite- 
ness to women are always marked. Inhabitiveness is also very fully de- 
veloped, so that we may conclude his public course has been dictated, in 
no small degree, by true patriotic motives. 

Continuity is also large, and hence that finish which he imparts to 
what he touches, as well as that singleness of eye with which he prose- 
cutes his purposes. 

Only one deficit appears in his form of head: it lacks nias, including 
length and breadth on top. Phrenology can not, therefore, ascribe to him 
elevated moral motives, nor a high order of practical goodness Intel- 
lectual power obviously predominates over moral elevation, and wisdom 
or sagacity over philanthropy; yet, if such a head is not all that could be 
desired, it will exert a commanding influence, and, in the main, a good one. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


Tue firat seven presidents of the United States were all descendants of Brit- 
ish ancestors, and all born previous to the Revolution. Mr. Van Buren, the 
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eighth, was descended from Holland, and born subsequently to the achievement 
of our national independence. His ancestors on both sides originally settled in 
Kinderhook, on the banks of the Hudson, where the family still resides. Here 
he was born, December 5, 1782. At fourteen he commenced the study of law 
in the office of Francis Sylvester, Esq., a respectable lawyer of Kinderhook, 
and during his term of study rendered himself well known and popular by his 
management'of causes in the justices’ courts of the county. He was, like his 
futher, an ardent democrat, nnd devoted much of his time and talenta to poli- 
tics. When only eighteen he was appointed by his fellow-townsmen delegate 
to a convention for nominating a candidate for the legislature, and was several 
times similarly complimented during his minority. The last year of his minor- 
ity he passed in the city of New York, in the office of William P. Van Ness, 
Esq., an eminent member of the New York bar and a conspicuous leader of 
the democratic party. Неге the young student attracted the notice of Colonel 
Aaron Burr, who numbered Mr. Van Ness among his most intimate friends 
and warmest defenders. Mr. Van Buren's turn for politics made him pertic- 
ularly attentive to the teachings of Colonel Durr; and it was from him that he 
imbibed those peculiar principles of political tactics which he afterward put во 
successfully in practice. 

In 1803 he was ndmitted a member of the bar, and immediately returned to 
Kinderhook to commence the practice of his profession. In 1807 he was 
admitted as counselor in the supreme court, and the year afterward was 
appointed surrogate of Columbia county. and removed to Hudson, where he 
rapidly advanced in his profession. In 1815 he was appointed attorney-general 
of the state, still continuing his practice, which had now become extensive and 
lucrative. 

He was married in 1806 to Miss Hannah Hoes, to whom he was distantly 
related, and for whom he formed an early attachment. She died in 1818, 
leaving four children, all sons; and Mr. Van Buren still remains a widower. 

In 1812 he was elected to the state senate, in opposition to Edward P. Liv- 
ingston, by about two hundred majority. He was a decided democrat, and 
warmly advocated the embargo, the non-intercourse act, and other measures of 
Mr. Jefferson. In November, after his election, the legislature chose presi- 
dential electors, De Witt Clinton being the democratic candidate for president. 
‘The Clinton electoral ticket received Mr. Van Buren's warm support, and was 
elected. Although Mr. Clinton received the support of the democratic party 
of New York, yet he was generally classed as a federalist, while Mr. Van Bu- 
ren continued his adherence to the democratic measures respecting the war. 
and other questions of public policy. In 1813 the political relations existing be- 
tween Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Clinton were dissolved, and the former sup- 
ported Daniel D. Tompkins for re-election as governor. 

In 1816 Mr. Van Buren was appointed a regent of the University, and in 
1817 re-elected to the state senate for four years. When the great project of 
uniting the Hudson river with Lake Erie, by canal, was broached by Clinton, Van 
Buren gave it his hearty support, for which he received Clinton’s personal 
thanks. In 1818 having determined to oppose the administration of Clinton, 
Van Buren, then a member of the state senate, organized the “ Albany Re- 
gency,” which exercised for many years a controlling influence over tho politi- 
cal affairs of the state. 
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In 1821 he was elected to the United States senate in place of Nathan San- 
ford, also a democrat. In a preliminary caucus, however, he received a major- 
ity of the votes of his party ; and although Mr. Sanford was supported by the 
Clintonians and federalists, Van Buren was elected by n vote of eizhty-six 
to sixty. In the same year he was elected to the convention to revise the 
constitution of New York, in which he took a lending part. He took sides at 
once with the moderates—opposed on the ene hand to the radicals, who advo- 
cated universal suffrage and an entire change in the form of government, and 
on the other, to the conservatives, who were in favor of little or no change froin 
the constitution of 1777. He voted with the majority to continue the right 
of voting to colored persons, and opposed the election of justices by the 
people. | 

In the senate he took an active part against the administration of John Q. 
Adams, opposed the mission to Panama, the bills for interna! improvements, 
etc., etc., but supported, in obedience to the will of his constituents, the pro- 
tective tariff Inws of 1824 and 1828. He was re-elected to the United States 
senate in 1827, but Governor Clinton having died in February, 1828, he was 
elected governor of his native state the following November. In his first mes- 
sage he proposed the celebrated safety fund system, which was finally adopted 
by the legislature. In March, 1829, he was appointed by General Jackson 
secretary of state of the United States. In June, 1831, he left the eabinet, and 
was immediately afterward appointed minister to England, but was rejected by 
the senate, upon the meeting of congress. Оп the 22d of May, 1832, Mr. Van 
Buren was nominated by the Baltimore national convention for vice-president, 
on the ticket with General Јаєквоп, and was elected. In 1835 he was nomi- 
nated by the democratic national convention for president, and elected. He 
was nominnted for re-election іп 1840, but was defeated by General Harrison, 
and retired to his family seat at Kinderhook, which he named ** Lindenwald." 
In 1844 it was determined by the Northern democratic leaders that Mr. Van 
Buren should ngain be nominated for the presidency ; but the new element of 
“annexation,” (to which ho had declared himself opposed) thrown into the 
contest, was fatal to his cause, and the nomination was given to Mr. Polk, who 
was elected over Mr. Clay. In 1848, being solicited by the free-soil party of 
New York and other Northern states to permit his name to be used as a can- 
didate for president, he consented, although morally certain to be defoated. 
Ho submitted with a graceful indifference to this second defeat, and still re- 
mains, in excellent health and spirits, at his beautiful retreat on the banks of 
the Hudson. 


Froeciwe 1х tHE U. S. Navr.— Watson G. Haynes, a sailor, endowed 
with a warm soul and good intellectual and moral faculties, though uneducated, 
has addressed himself, for several years, to this laudable work of ameliorating 
human suffering, by obviating monstrously cruel usages of barbarism. Our 
friends will do well to help forward hia cause by aiding his access to the publie 
ear, circulating petitions, ete. 
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ARTICLE XLIX. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS—THE EVILS OF ITS REVERSED AND PERVERTED ACTION. 


By a law of nature, the greater any good, the greater the evil conse- 
quent on its abuse. That Conscientiousness is one of the most exalted of 
all our faculties, is established phrenologically, by its physical position on 
the top of the head. Of course, then, its abuse or wrong action will cause 
as much suffering, and be as sinful, as that of almost any other element 
of human nature, while the right exercise of few will confer more happi- 
ness or do more for its possessor than this. The inquiries, then, become 
most important, what is its specific office and right exercise, and what its 
wrong, perverted action? Our last number contained admonitions respect- 
ing the right and wrong exercise of Hope; in this we propose to apply 
a like principle to Conscientiousness, and, in subsequent ones, to other 
faculties. 

Its specific office is to make us feel that right 1s right, and must be 
done, and wrong wrong, and must be avoided. It does not decide what 
is right and wrong, that being the province of intellect and the other 
faculties, but simply demands the ехесстіон of what the other faculties 
decide to be right. They are the judge, and jury, and pleaders; it the 
sheriff, whose one duty is to secure the porxa of what the other faculties 
deem right. They are the president, cabinet, and congress; it the major- 
general, who enforces the orders of the forum. And when we do what is 
thus decided to be right, it experiences a peculiar pleasure and satisfaction 
in thus having done the right, or avoided the wrong. It creates the feel- 
ing of роту, incumbency, obligation, and justice, and, by converse, con- 
demns when duty is neglected and wrong perpetrated. | 

From this the inference is obvious, that this feeling of guilt or self-con- 
demnation should never be experienced, because we should be careful to 
avoid all occasion for guilty compunctions, by always doing as nearly 
right as we know. This conscientious feeling was not created to be trifled 
with or abused, but to be implicitly obeyed. It has vested in it a high 
order of aurHorrry. Its moral mandate is sovereign, and as imperative 
among the powers of the mind as its physical position in the head is ele- 
vated. To ride over it rough-shod, by knowingly doing wrong, or neg- 
lecting duty, is hke mobbing or lynching a high-sheriff in the exercise of 
his official duties, than which no offense against law is greater. No human 
being, therefore, should ever allow himself to do what he knows to be 
wrong, or even neglect any duty, great or small; but all should first dili- 
gently and intellectually inquire what 1s duty, and then ро rr, AT WHAT- 
EVER SACRIFICE. Its courage should be kept up; its authority should be 
always fully respected and maintained. By placing it upon the throne, by 
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habitually and implicitly obeying its mandates, it becomes stronger and 
stronger by every obedience, but weaker and tamer by every disobedience to 
its order. As, when an army conquers once, the moral force of the victory 
enables it to proceed from conquering to conquer, whereas one defeat 
humbles it, and so breaks its heart that it easily surrenders; so every obe- 
dience to this commanding officer of the mind strengthens his authority 
and enhances his power. If, therefore, reader, you indulge in any known 
sin, you thereby perpetrate a double wrong ; for, besides doing the evil deed 
itself, you intimidate this high morel officer, and prepare yourself to com- 
mit two sins hereafter for every ore previously perpetrated, and these two 
open the way for four more, these for eight others, etc. ; whereas, every 
moral effort you put forth builds up that moral stamina which the more 
successfully resists future sins. 

Noris this the worst. Every knowing sinner violates Heaven's blessed 
laws, established in mercy for his good, and not only insults the mercies, 
but defies the punishments ordained by nature. O how blessed are all the 
institutes of our beneficent Heavenly Father! What has He not done to 
render His creatures PERFECTLY happy, in framing and adapting every law 
cf our being? And when we thus do wrong, what a loss to ourselves— 
what perfect folly! It is as if when the infinitely wise, infinitely benevo- 
lent Author of our being had taken infinite pains to put to our lips, as it 
were, the nectar of heaven, we should wickedly dash it aside, and, instead, 
take to our lips the bitter and poisoned chalice of pain and sin. Every 
time one obeys a law of nature, he is 8 PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER, as well 
as a lover of his God. As David exclaimed, in view of the Mosaic insti- 
tutes, *O how love I thy law. It is my meat and drink, day and night,” 
so should every human being, in view of the infinitely benevolent ordi- 
nances of “our Father, who art in heaven,” exclaim, O how love I thy 
laws, and ALL thy laws! They are to me dearer than the apple of my eye, 
and as precious as my existence itself. By their means I enjoy every pleas- 
urable sensation of my being; and the more perfectly I can obey them, 
the more supremely happy I can become. І will therefore bind them con- 
tinually to my person, clasp and press them perpetually to my bosom, wear 
them as my crown, envelop myself in them, identify myself with them, 
and make them, as it were, a part of my very self and soul. Of their 
violation I will never be guilty, even in the minutest degree. I love my 
own soul, and my merciful God, too well to perpetrate even a minor 
offense against so infinitely perfect a system as He has devised. O if men 
could but be enamored of nature, and attune their souls in concord with her 
harmonies, how few would sin! In securing this obedience, love i$ almost 
infinitely more potent than fear. Better that men avoid sin and do riglit 
from fear of suffering the penalties of violated laws, than not at all; but 
infinitely better that they enamor themselves of nature’s loveliness, and do 
right from an admiration aud a sacred Love of the right. We should con- 
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sider them infinitely precious, and invested with a sacredness, a holy in- 
violability, and a priceless, intrinsic value beyond all conception. Heaven 
grant that every one of us may thus regard His laws, and consider their 
violation as sacrilege, to be shrunk from with horror! Now, the specific 
office of Conscientiousness is to create this feeling of the тоны of the 
right, and abhorrence of the wrong. 

As, then, doing right secures happiness, and wrong, suffering, so Con- 
scientiousness takes on a direct action, correspondent to this twofold action 
of nature's laws. While its primal office is to make us feel that right is so 
right that it must positively be done, it, also feels that wrong is so wrong 
that we must absolutely abstain therefrom; and when we transgress, it 
creates the feeling of guilt, which consists in reversed Conscientiousness 
and Cautiousness, it being а compound of a sense of wrong doing, and a fear 
of its consequences. “Conscience makes cowards of us all.” ‘The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth,” because the reversed or painful action of Con- 
scientiousness awakens reversed Cautiousness, or dread of consequences ; 
while “the righteous are as bold as a-lion," because a satisfied conscience 
quiets fear. And these faculties reversed, reverse Hope, and engender 
that despair, shown in our last to be so injurious to body and mind. What 
is as palsying, as soul-crushing, as humiliating as a sense of guilt? How 
mean and unworthy (humbled Self-Esteem), how shamed and disgraced, 
does a guilty conscience render us; and how destructive to mental energy 
and physical life this class of feelings! 

Should it, then, ever be indulged? Evidently not. The reversed or 
painful action of no faculty should ever be allowed. Its being the ab- 
normal phase of a function, shows conclusively that it should not. Every 
faculty was created to be exercised the NATURAL way ALWAYS, the unnatu- 
ral way never. Conscientiousness was ordained primarily, to sustain and 
inspire us to do right, rather than to condemn us for the wrong; for were 
we created {о do wrong? And if we always did right, we should never 
experience conscientious compunctions. 

But suppose we have опо wrong, shall we not exercise these compunc- 
tions for sin in view of it? No more than till we resolve to do right in 
future. Weeping over past sins does not undo them, nor obviate one iota 
of their turpitude or penalty. It crushes the soul, but docs no good 
further than to secure reform in future. Instead, therefore, of weeping 
over past sins, we shed simply be careful as to future ones. This pre- 
vention of sin is the whole end, the entire philosophy of penitence. When 
it has fulfilled that mission, when we have resolved to “sin no more,” it 
should take on its legitimate action of shunning sins to come, or, like the 
sailor boy, timid when looking backward, should again look aloft. 

But the great inference of this truth is the fact, that a guilty conscience 
WEAKENS this faculty, just as the painful action of all the other faculties 
enfeebles them. As our last showed that despondency lessened Hope, во 
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the feeling of guilt and self-condemnation enfeebles Conscience. This 
phrenological fact we will not now attempt to prove, but simply assert; 
and this being thus, nothing but deliberately committing sin is more wither- 
ing and blighting, not merely to the moral tone itself, but to the entire soul, 
than the goadings of a guilty conscience. Hence, ye desponding sinners, 
think no more of past sins, but only of future reforms. Live оп hope to 
retrieve, by right doing, rather than in dread for what has been done. 
“Let the dead bury, their dead." Let the past be past. “Go thy way, 
sin no more.” Asif Christ had said, “І do not condemn thee, nor shouldst 
thou condemn thyself, only be careful never to trespass hereafter.” 

Another manifestation of diseased Conscientiousness is finding fault with 
others, or censoriousness, or blaming others for not living up to our ideas 
of right—a point already discussed in former volumes, and covered in this 
(see our article on Combativeness)—and is mentioned here only to say 
that it is the reversed or abnormal exercise of this faculty, and, therefore, 
wrong. Instead of blaming others, we should make all the allowances we 
well can, and wean them to the right, by presenting its inherent loveliness, 
rather than drive them by condemnation. 

The law developed in this article gives one other important warning, 
especially to business men, namely, when wronged by others, not to dwell 
upon the wrong treatment, because this has just the same withering effect 
on the moral sense which self-condemnation has just been shown to have ; 
but as by poring over our own sins, we lower our moral stamina, so like- 
wise do we, by indulging aggravating feclings in view of the wrongs oth- 
ers have done us. But we need not amplify, yet commend the spirit of 
this article to the reperusal and practice of every reader. 


ARTICLE L. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS—NO. VI. TONE AND GESTURE. 


Unpsr the influence of excited passion, men clench the fist, and the 
motions of the hands, and of the muscles of tlie face, are downward—they 
stamp on the ground; and, in a word, every motion is downward, like the 
tendency of the passions in exercise. This is the action of the faculties in 
the base of the brain. You can tell which of them are in action by the 
motions, expression, and the voice of the individual. "When we are angry, 
the movements of the muscles of the face have a downward tendency, and 
the voice is as already described. When in the exercise of a genuine be- 
nevolence, the voice is lengthened in its tones, as though it went out in its 
sympathy to all the ends of the earth. 

You know when а man is kind and happy, or angry and unhappy by his 
face. 
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You know, readily enough, when you meet him, that one has lost hia 
property, and as readily that the next one has been fortunate in business. 
There is a natural language for every sentiment and emotion of the human 
mind, We know, the world over, who is joyful, and who is sorrowful. 
It matters not in what quarter of the world men are born or educated, or 
what is their manner of speech; the natural language of the passions and 
affections is always unmistakable. 

If you would not invite death, do not get angry. It was one of Aber- 
nethy's sententious remarks, that the two great causes of disease were 
stuffing and fretting. Nothing is so readily and surely subversive of the 
harmony of the vital powers, as indulgence in angry passions, Cultivate 
peace and good-will toward all men, if you would live long and happily. 
This is both philosophically and Scripturally correct. - Anger is allied to 
death; love, to life. The results of anger often produce death; love, 
never. 

When under the influence of fear, the head is thrown backward and to 
one side, in the direction of Cautiousness. It is noticeable, that the ma- 
niac, when under great excitement, clenches his hands in his hair, covering 
the organ of Cautiousness; and the muscles of the face will be drawn in 
the same direction. 

When in rapture, the muscles of the face are all elevated—the coun- 
tenance will be raised or “lit up,” as it is termed. 

When excited by mirthfulness, the muscles are contracted in the region 
of the corners of the eyes and mouth—giving a peculiar expression to the 
face, known to the exercise of no other faculty. 

The object of these remarks is to benefit young orators. No man can 
be a real orator, who does not understand every passion and emotion of 
the human mind; and who is enabled to let them speak in their natural, 
unaffected language. Such oratory tells, In common parlance, it goes 
“from the head directly to the heart.” In other words, the passion or 
emotion existing in the mind of the speaker, is so expressed, that the pas- 
sion or emotion is necessarily aroused in the mind of the listener; and ever 
will he so, until the repeal of the law of nature, that “like produces like.” 
This language consists in the voice, action, and expression of countenance ; 
and is recognized by every mind not dead to the faculties addressed. Let 
the passions speak, and oratory will always produce a decided influence. 
Tt follows, then, that the clergyman, lawyer, or other public speaker, must 
necessarily be more effective with a thorough knowledge of the science of 
man’s constitution, as taught by Phrenology, than without it; almost as 
much more effective as the same individual would be upon the piano, with 
a knowledge of the scale, than without it. In either case, the tones are 
all there; the thing to understand, in order to be able to produce with 
certainty the desired results, is when and how to touch them. 

The general study of Phrenology can not fail to give us better orators. 
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All seem to know апа feel that what is wanted in our public speakers is 
NATURALNESS. How few of our young men, at college commencements, 
exhibit real naturalness in their declamations and addresses. They were 
not born with this unnaturalness. Ву no manner of means. See them in 
their private rooms, discussing the same subject with one another, and you 
will find every action, every look, every tone and voice natura, easy, and 
graceful. Then, they have been perverted. This is the fact. Oratory in 
our colleges and academies is not often taught upon principles of nature; 
it is an artificial system, and by some vainly supposed, because it is arti- 
ficial, to be superior to nature. How few sermons, from the lips of -ollege 
graduates, are delivered in a natural tone of voice. How different the man- 
ner, the voice, and the look of the clergyman іп the desk from what it is when 
he is conversing with an individual or a circle of friends upon the same sub- 
ject. This is all wrong; and one of its deplorable results is, that it tends 
powerfully to prevent any effect upon the hearer, let the sentiments uttered 
be what they may. The evil lies in the fact, that, in the first place, they 
are never taught the true philosophy of the human mind; they know 
nothing of the human mind as a combination of distinct, primitive facul- 
ties; and without this knowledge, it is as utterly impossible for any man, 
with the rarest exceptions, to be a really natural, effective orator—and by 
that I mean to be what he might be-—as for an untutored hand to bring 
forth sweet and accordant music from the piano. 

I have now done with the direct discussion of the rEMPERAMENTS. It 
should be borne in mind, that it is a part of the science of man, as taught 
by Phrenology, as indispensable as any other, to determine the powers, 
capabilities, and proper training or occupation of children or others. It 
may properly be said to be at the foundation of the whole, and can never 
be lost sight of for a single instant by any intelligent phrenologist. 

Analyses of the various primitive faculties of the mind will be next given, 
from which it will appear that Phrenology is useful in the education and 
government of children. 


ARTICLE LI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF JOHN Н. W. HAWKINS, THE DISTINGUISHED 
WASHINGTONIAN, BY CALVIN TOWNSEND. WITH A LIKENESS. 


Tris gentleman is above the medium size, and possesses physiological 
combinations that impart very strong powers of endurance. He has a 
large chest, as well as a large brain; the former measuring over forty. and 
the latter over twenty-three inches. He has a very superior development 
of the bilious, sanguine, and nervous temperaments, and во intermingled 
and proportioned to each other, as to confer not only nuraniuiry, but a 
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29. Јонх Н. W. Hawxrns. 


great tendency to continued mental and physical action. He could never 
be contented with idleness, but would always be anxious for something in 
which to be engaged; and considerable PHysicaL, coupled with strong 
mental exercise, would best harmonize with his organization. His consti- 
tution would long resist the encroachments of disease, and he would be 
likely to live to very advanced age, unless guilty of gross violations of the 
laws of life. 

He has uncommon energy of character, fearlessness, and courage. 
Combativeness and Destructiveness are large, while Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness are full; hence, coupled with such an active and enduring 
temperament, he must exhibit a decidedly energetic, go-ahead, and enter- 
prising disposition. Не is not а man to faint and cower before ordinary 
difficulties, but will plunge with resistless ardor into whatever once thor- 
oughly engages his attention. Few men have ALL the domestic organs so 
largely developed. As a husband and father, he must exhibit the warmest 
affections; will often speak in his absence of his wife and children, and 
would feel it a great sacrifice to be absent from them. He would be much 
influenced by considerations eonnected with their welfare, and take a lively 
interest in whatever concerns them. Не is а man of no small degree of 
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self-respect, and has naturally a good degree of ambition; and, notwith- 
standing the all-powerful influence of appetite, when sober, he always felt 
that he had made a dreadful stoop from his manHoop. His Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness made him feel his degradation so sensibly, when, 
after a long absence from home, he returned to visit his aged mother. 
While absent, he was conscious he had awfully descended in tho drunk- 
ard’s path. He says: “When I got to the edge of the town, I was 
ashamed even to wax on the ground of my nativity. In the dusk of evening, 
I crept along to my mother’s, and was soon dressed up decently.” Liko 
thousands of others who have been low sunken in inebriety, Mr. Hawkins 
has large Adhesiveness; and this was, doubtless, one of the millstones 
that helped to drag him down: he would frequently drink to be востлі. 
He has also a large organ of Benevolence, which, together with his Ad- 
hesiveness, makes him eminently philanthropic. He feels most intensely, 
and it is a feeling that generates action, when he looks back upon his 
own life, and especially when he beholds the wretchedness and ruin of 
the wives and children of thousands of bloated victims of intemperance. 

Mr. Hawkins has large Firmness, which gives stability to his resolu- 
tions; a man not easily swerved from his purposes and determinations. 
His entire moral region is Futty developed; hence, serors and since his 
eareer of drunkenness, he has ever been a man devoted to moral and re- 
ligious contemplations. He is а man of great independence of mind, 
though by no means haughty and arrogant. Ideality is FuLL, Causality 
FULL, and Comparison LARGE; his lectures would, therefore, be character- 
ized more for вткккотин than BEAUTY; they would be marked, to a consid- 
erable extent, with comparisons, metaphors, and figures of speech. The 
propellants being large, he would speak generaly with considerable 
harshness, and sometimes even with great severity; would be seldom 
beautiful, romantie, and refined in discourse. Не has a full organ of 
Eventuality, full Language, and nearly all the perceptives, including Indi- 
viduality, LARGE. His conversation, therefore, and his publio addresses, 
are full of narrative, aud abound with a collection of Facts to an extent 
equaled by but few public speakers. Imitation is LARGE, hence his 
inimitable mimicry. Nó man can surpass him in ability to imitate the 
poor, degraded sot in his drunken revels. 

Mr. Hawkins mas been charged with a strong desire to obtain Money ; 
but Phrenology charges him with no such motives in his public labors; on 
the contrary, it fully exonerates him from any thing like a wish to acquire 
property. The organ of Acquisitiveness is really quite deficient in his 
brain; and it is doubtful whether he would ever accumulate much prop- 
erty by his own labors. A fortune might Fat. to him; but, THEN, it 
would soon be scattered for the benefit of his fellow-men. Alimentiveness 
in his head is uncommonly Large; hence his powerful appetite, which, 
for many years, made himself and family so miserable. His reformation 
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must have required, on his part, almost superhuman effort. His appetite 
may be inferred from -his own confession. He says: “I would often get 
а ten-dollar bill changed, go and buy a single glass, fully determined not 
to take more; but that would prove a rATAL glass, and I would drink 
myself to the most degrading drunkenness, blasting all the hopes of my 
wife and children." | 


BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN Н. W. HAWKINS. 


Mr. HaAwkiINs was born in the year 1794, and, consequently, is now fifty- 
three years of age. What, if any thing of importance, transpired in his hoy- 
hood, is not known to the writer. His early advantages were quite limited, 
having enjoyed nothing beyond the most common opportunities at the country 
school. He was early apprenticed to, and learned the hatter’s trade; and the 
shop where he worked, he says, was ав perfect a grog-shop as ever existed. 
This laid the foundation of all his future wretchedness. He says: “ At one 
time there were twelve of us аа apprentices. Eight of the twelve have died 
drunkards; one is now in the almshouse in Cincinnati; one in the almshouse 
nt Baltimore; one is keeping a tavern in Baltimore; and here am I.” Не was 
prosperous in business for a while, notwithstanding he drank on; and he says 
he did not expect the appetite to conquer him. “ When twenty-two years 
old," he adds, *in 1818, I went to the West. As soon as I was away from 
parental care, I gave way; all went by the board, and my sufferings com- 
menced. For six months I had no shoes, and only one shirt and one pair 
ef pantaloons. Then I was а vagabond indeed. But I returned, ragged and 
bloated, to my mother's home. When I got to the edge of the town, I was 
ashamed even to walk on the ground of my nativity. In the dusk of evening 
I crept along to my mother's, and was soon dressed up decently. My mother 
only said, ‘John, I am afraid you are bloated.’ I then drank nothing for a 
while; but it was so hard to do without, that at length I took a glass of ale, and 
all was over with me again; my appetite rushed on like a flood, and carried all 
before it. And for fifteen years, time after time, I rose and fell, was up and 
down, would quit all, and then take a little glass. I would earn fifteen dollars 
a week, be happy and well, and, with my money in hand, start for home, and 
in some unaccountable way, imperceptibly and irresistibly, fall into а tavern, 
and think one glass only would do me good. But I found a single glass of ale 
would conquer all my resolutions." 

Mr. Hawkins relates the following of himself: *I would come home late at 
night, open the door, and fal] prostrate on the floor, utterly unable to move. 
My daughter Hannah, sitting up for me, and watching with her poor, sick 
mother, would come down with a pillow and blanket ; and there, as she could 
uot raise me, nnd get me up stairs, she would put the pillow under my head, 
and cover me with the blanket, and then lie down beside me, like a faithful 
dog. I would feel it to the bottom of my soul; it cut me to the quick, and I 
would say, * Hannab, why do you not go up to your poor, sick mother!’ She 
would reply, ‘О! father, I would rather stay here! I am afraid if I go you 
will want something." He was moved with the kindness of his daughter, 
and, as he often acknowledged, she had a great deal of influence in bringing 
about his reformation. Her cries and tears, and the entreaties of a dutiful 
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wife, together with the great Washingtonian movement made in Baltimore, in 
1840, have done the work thoroughly, and, we have no doubt, FOREVER. 

The following quotation is taken from a sweet little volume, entitled, *- Han- 
МАН Hawkins, THE Rerormep DnuwEKARD's Daventer.” After his ref- 
ormation, the writer says of him: ‘ Possessed of a clear, strong, and mellow 
voice, nnd having unusually warm affections; being entirely willing to relate 
the whole of his bitter experience, and doing it, not in a spirit of boasting, but 
contrition, he soon became a prominent speaker; and, under his addresses, 
large and intelligent audiences were often in tears. In the course of the en- 
suing winter, he attended the anniversary of the Maryland State Temperance 
Society, at Annapolis, and related his experience before the members of the 
state logislature, with much effect: the house, it is said, were dissolved in 
tears. In the following March, he, with four other reformed men from Balti- 
more, сате, by invitation, to New York, where, under the relation of their 
personal experience, before immense crowds, commenced the Washingtonian 
reform of that city.” 

From New York, Mr. Hawkins went to Boston, and there commenced his 
labors in Faneuil Hall, where he drew immense audiences. The good people 
of Boston prevailed on him to go back to Baltimore, and bring his wife and 
children to Massachusetts, where they engaged to provide for all their wants. 
Mr. Hawkins is now arduously engaged in his labors of love, and is scattering 
blessings in rich profusion over the length and breadth of the land. Не travels 
annually a great many thousands of miles, and delivers five or six lectures each 
week, to crowded halls. He ia one of the most eloquent, fearless, and efficient 
laborers in the cause of Temperance that has ever enlisted under the cold- 
water banner. He travels, and lectures, and is rapidly wearing out his life, 
and bns no fee or reward, except the pitiful contributions of a dollar or two 
sometimes bestowed, and the rich enjoyments of the consciousness of having 
done his purr, and of having been the means of snatching many a brand from 


the burning, consuming fires of the distillery. š 


ARTICLE LIL 
A NEW, VERY CHEAP, AND DURABLE MODE OF BUILDING. 


Natcre makes ample provision for supplying every want of all her 
creatures. The demand for a номк is a primary, and one of the para- 
mount requisitions of every living thing ; and the higher the creature, the 
more imperious this demand. Of course mother nature, in her ample 
supply of all the necessities of all her children, has by no means omitted 
to supply ALL MANKIND amply with the materials of constructing them- 
selves good houses; while Phrenology points out, in its discovery of the 
constructive instinct, an ample provision for manufacturing these materials 
into comfortable dwellings. To what, then, does nature point as her lead- 
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ing material for the structure of buildings, both for household and other 
purposes ? 

Nor то woop; because her economy is to crowd upon the earth’s surface 
just as many human beings as she can possibly feed, whereas, to appro- 
priate so mucna land to the growth of timber, as will, in all coming time, 
be requisite for building purposes, would curtail the number of human 
beings ; for the more land there is appropriated to timber, the less food 
can be raised. 

Besides, timber is perishable, so that it will take a great amount of land 
merely to repair and rebuild dilapidated structures, to say notliag of 
creating new ones. 

If it is objected that our timber grows оп этр land, not needed for agri- 
cultural purposes, I reply, this is true now, but will not be а hundred, or 
certainly à thousand years hence; for by that time existing woodlands 
will all be cut off, and also wanted for agricultural purposes, for whatever 
lands will grow building timber will raise edibles. 

Nor is it the order of nature that a house should be every day rolling 
down over our heads, nor need repairing every few years. Nature bas, 
undoubtedly, in providing for this home-instinct, created some 1«PkRIsU- 
ABLE building material, and indestructible by fire. Wood can not, there- 
fore, be her primary provision. 

Batcx is better, yet is liable to many objections. It is too dear. Poor 
people can not afford to build with it. Besides, it takes a regular mason to 
lay them, whereas nature has obviously provided for every man to build 
his own house, just as to rear his own fruit, food, eto., eat, breathe, exer- 
cise, ete., for himself, and after his own fashion. 

Cray, sun-dried ё large, square blocks, is doubtless one of nature's 
building materials, but of this it is not our present purpose to speak. 

Таме is obviously one of nature’s first provisos for building. Cheap, 
abounding almost everywhere, various in quality, such as water-lime of 
various kinds, etc., indestructible by fire, water, or frost, growing harder 
with age, and possessing extraordinary cohesive power, together with 
many other like valuable properties, who can doubt that it should enter 
largely into building materiala? Апа so it does. Yet I opine far less 
than nature designs it should. Mixed with sand, it makes a mortar which 
becomes nearly as hard as brick, or even stone, and the older the harder. 
And the coarser the sand used the stronger the mortar. Yet it is used 
mainly to pur тоөктнкв brick, stone, etc. But why not use MORTAR 
ALONE, and run it into such shapes as suits our liking? Why not use 
coarse gravel, and even pebble stones, just as we now use sand, mix them 
with lime, and put this gravel mortar into our walls, and even compose 
our walls, outside and in, wholly of this material ? It is solid, indestructible 
by fire, frost, and water, lasts for ages, is “cheap,” easily made, can be 
put up by any one, and run into whatever shape we like. Can there, then, 
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be a reasonable doubt that this is, after all, nature’s great building mate- 
ral? Every thing about it says, “ This is just the thing.” 

And recent experience confirms this verdict. J. Goodrich, of Milton, 
Wisconsin, formerly of Alleghany county, N. Y., living on a prairie, and 
thinking that nature had provided other building materials where wood 
is thus scarce, knowing that under the prairie soil and subsoil, which is 
about three feet deep, there was coarse, clean gravel, and often gravel 
banks, and, also, that lime abounded throughout the West, reasoned with 
himself thus, “Why will not this coarse gravel and lime make good walls ?" 
and retluced the reasoning to a practical trial. I have seen him, and ex- 
amined this mode of structure thoroughly, and pronounce it, in my judg- 
ment, every way BETTER than ‘either brick or wood, AND YET NOT ONE 
FOURTH AS EXPENSIVE, Тһе principal expense consists in drawing the 
materials, and lifting the mortar into the walls. Sand abounds almost 
everywhere, and can be got—especially coarse gravel—for nothing; and 
lime is cheap, say twelve to fifteen cents per bushel, unslacked. In this 
wall, one bushel of lime serves for twenty bushels of gravel, so that 100 
bushels of lime will put up 2100 bushels of mortar, or some 2500 cubic 
feet of wall, which, supposing your wall is one foot thick—enough, doubt- 
less, for all practical purposes—would build the outside walls of a house 
thirty feet square and twenty feet high; and if the inside walls were eight 
inches thick, and run through the house each way, one to form the entry, 
and the other to divide the house into front and back rooms, it would take 
only about thirty bushels more, or 180 bushels in all, at a cost of less than 
$20! And how many days’ work is it likely to require to slack this lime 
and shovel the gravel into it, and stir up the two together—for no wonx- 
ina is needed only mixing—and carry it up into the walls? There are 
about 3300 cubic feet of mortar. Can not a man mix and carry up, on the 
average, one hundred cubic feet per day? I should think he could double 
this, yet at this rate the naked walls would cost $83 for labor—and the 
commonest laborer can do it—supposing labor to be $1 per day ; and say, 
perhaps, $17 for lime, or only $50. The chimneys can be carried up IN 
THE WALL, as is now done in brick walls, and with trifling additional labor 
and no additional cost of brick and mortar. The walls of a good-sized 
dwelling-house were put up in Elgin, Illinois, last year, for about $40; 
as I was informed by a Mr. Quigley, who was then building a church in 
that place. 

“But will it stanp ?" ask many, half convinced that there may be some- 
thing in this mode. Milton Academy, the first building put up in this way. 
has now stood, without any thing on the outside of it, some six years; and, 
uot only without the least sign of decay, but becomes harder and stronger 
every year, which is known to be true of al! good mortar. I examined the 
second building put up in this way—a blacksmith shop—with the follow- 
ing result: Finding a flint pebble stone—one of the hardest kinds of. 
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stone-—of the size of a turkey's egg, which came оні to the outer edge 
of the wall, Itook a hammer and flaked off piece after piece till I had 
chipped off two thirds of the stone, meanwhile the balance retained its 
position unmoved! I then drew my hammer—and it was a heavy one— 
repeatedly, as hard as I could strike, upon the wall, making scarcely more 
indentation than on a stone ; so that I was compelled to regard the walls 
as even more solid than brick. Mr. Goodrich said that for six cents per 
blow, he would let à man pound with a sledge upon his parlor walls, and 
let any one bang away on his blacksmith shop til they were tired, and 
added that many had done so. Readers will remember that I am Stating 
WHAT I MYSELF SAW AND KNOW to be true. So certain am I of success, 
that, though my timber was ordered for the house of my life, to be built 
nearly on the principle mentioned in my “Home for all,” yet I consider 
this so much eheaper and better that I have countermanded the order, 
except for the floor timbers, and by the time this article will be read, shall 
be putting up my walls of lime, sand, and broken-up slatestones, after the 
plan developed in this article. 
In traveling through Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, I saw probably 
100 houses and some fences—for this is doubtless the best and cheapest 
mode of fencing prairies—built in this way, and, well put up, they look 
well from the road, without any thing put upon the outside, but, finished 
off with & coat of lime and sand, which can be marbled and colored, they 
look splendidly—far better than either wood or brick. Yet this can bc 
done years after the structure is completed, as well as at first. 
Some of the houses I saw were cracked, of course because the founda- 
tion was defective, and brick or stone will crack under like circumstances. 
That these cracks were not necessary to this mode of, structure is evident, 
because only two or three of those I examined were thus affected. Опе 
part of the foundation having settled, of course no-alternative remained 
but to crack. Yet such cracks do less damage than in brick houses, and 
-are easily covered up, and can do no real injury to the strength of the 
edifice. The partition walls, it must be observed, go up at the same time, 
and tie the whole building together. 

' By this process, no lathing is needed, except overhead, for the plaster- 
ing is slapped right upon the walls inside and out. Yet as these walls are 
-conductors of both heat and cold, as well as moisture, the outside walls 
should be carried up with an open space within it, for dead air, or else be 
furrowed, lathed, and plastered inside; yet this is a detail to which the 
mason can attend, as he likes, 

Below is an account of this plan from Mr. Goodrich himself, its inventor. 
After I have tried it, I shall give the result in a future number of the 
Journal: 

@RAVEL OR CEMENT BUILDINGS. 

The following statement of the method and cost of constructing buildings ot 

cement, has been kindly furnished us bv Mr. J. Goodrich, who has had con 
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siderable experience in the business, being the builder and proprietor of the 
greater portion of the beautiful village of Milton, situated at the head of Prairie 
du Lac, in Rock county, Wisconsin. The success he has met with is known 
to mnny of our renders who have visited that section of the country, as he 
already has several fine dwellings, a tavern house, a large block of stores, an 
academy, and various other buildings completed, presenting a very pleasing 
appearance from their neat exterior, and giving the amplest evidence of the 
utility of cement in the construction of buildings of all classes : 

“ My buildings are mnde of clear, coarse gravel and common quick-lime. I 
use twelve parts of the former to one part of the latter ; but if the former is clear 
from dirt, soil, or clay, and the lime well burned or fresh, you cab not hit amiss, 
for it will cement in any portion from one part of lime to one of gravel, to one 
part of lime to twenty parts of gravel. I prefer laying the foundation with stone 
laid in mortar, the same as for & brick house. The gravel walls are made of 
any thickness, according to the size and height of the house to be built. I have 
made the walls from ten to fifteen inches thick in my buildings. For curbing 
we use pine plank, straight grained, one and а half inches thick, and twelve 
inches wide, nnd have enough to curb all the walls around the building at once. . 
The planks are held up by narrow strips of boards, set up endways and tacked 
with a nail to the plank at or near each end. The planks are held together by 
clamps made of pieces of scantling some two feet long, with strong pins put in 
far enough apart to include the thickness of the wall and also the two curbing 
planks. These clamps are hung over the top edges of the planks, and said ping 
hang down on each side, to hold them together, while a small stick as long as 
the wall is thick, is placed between the planks, and immediately under the 
clamps, to hold the upper part of the planks apart. As the wall rises, the lower 
edge of the planks lap on the former layers, so as to keep the bottom right. 
We use a plumb, which is indispensably necessary, to carry up the wall true. 
‘Fhe window frames and door frames ought to be as wide аз the wall is thick, 
and about three inches thick, framed together, grooved and planed on the faced 
side to let in the stoppers to hold the sash, and tabbeted. For the doors to shut 
in they need no casing, which lessens the cost of finish very much. The joists 
are put into the wall the same as in brick walls, hence you need no post sills 
or beams. I make flat roofs so as not to need any plates or rafters, burcly let- 
ting the joists give a pitch of half an inch to the foot, which is sufficient to cuuse 
the water to run off. І nailon to these joists straight-edged pine boards, and 
plester on two inches thick of fine grnvel morter, so as to make it fire proof. 
Then on the top of this, as soon as it becomes dry, a coat of tar; then sift on 
sand, which makes it hard as it settles into the tar; then another cont likewise, 
and if it leaks, several coats of tar and sand until it is water tight. This soon 
becomes very hard and solid, and it is cheaper than any other covering I have 
yet found, and apparently durable. I carry up the walls still higher than the 
roof, so as to form a balustrade in any shape that taste may dictate. These- 
walls are somewhat rough and uninviting to the eye, but can easily be made 
smooth and level by plastering on first a coat of coarse sand and lime, say one 
of the latter to eight of the former, and floated on to level up. "Then a fine 
coat, say half lime and half sand, put on with the trowel and brush, which makes 
a hard finish for both outside and in. Then whitewash with fresh lime twa or 
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three conts, and you have a beautiful white finish, which is both imposing and 
inviting to the eye. 

* The cost of these walls will be about one third of tho cost of brick; say 
from five to six cents per cubic foot, before they are plastered, including labor 
and material, board, etc., and they may be put up by any common laborer, if 
he cnn make the wall straight and plumb. If they are built in the early part 
of the season, and of good material well mixed, they are sure to stand; but 
they do not become hard like stone at once. This hardening process is slow 
but sure. The carbonic ncid gas which ів first driven off from the lime, by the 
burning in,a kiln; returns through the atmosphere, in the same quantity, and 
re-unites with the lime in the wall, and this converts tho lime into stone again; 
and ав the gravel is stone, it of course all becomes stone or rock, and will be as 
durable as time. In fact, you can break the pebbles of gravel with a hammer, 
before it will loosen them from the wulls."—FnarrPonT JOURNAL. 


If asked what this mode of building has to do with Phrenology, that it 
should be introduced into the Phrenological Journal, the answer is, that 
this science points out an organ of Inhabitiveness, or love of Home, as well 
as of Constructiveness, so that building cheap houses, and telling the poor 
—for it also points out an organ of Bensvotexce—how to build themselves 
cheap and good houses, comes properly within its sphere, and even if it 
did not, its utility must render it acceptable to our readers. 


For the American Phrenological Journal. 
ARTICLE ТЇП. 
THE POWER OF KINDNESBB. 


** Never take the harsher way 
When love will do the decd.” 


Messrs. Epnrrons: Through the kindness and liberality of an esteemed 
friend, I am regularly in the receipt of your excellent Journal. In the last 
number, the article upon “Kinpness AND. Свокілү COoNTRASTED," inter- 
ested me much, for I have “over and often" demonstrated its truthfulness. 
And as you have generously requested all to furnish such facts as may have 
fallen under their own observation, bearing upon the subject, stranger as I 
am, I am emboldened to “cast in my mite,” to “ present my humble offer- 
ing.” Iam a firm believer in the doctrine. 

For the last thirty odd years I have more or less been employed as a 
* school-teacher;" have learned much of the nature and disposition of chil- 
dren, and the best means of governing them. I commenced my career as 
“а pedagogue,” of course, with “switch and ferule" in hand, which for 
every trivial offense had promptly to be applied. Whack! went the switch, 
with a “Let ше catch you at play, or looking off your book again, you 
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mischievous, good-for-nothing little plague; I'll show you: that I will; let 
me catch you at it again, if you dare!" еіс. For the more grievous offenses, 
а severe castigation of the “whip or ferule" was duly administered ; an 
operation alike painful to him who received and him who administered it. 
My sympathizing heart has bled at every pore, and I have lost my relish 
for food and sleep, grieving over the chastisements which I have felt it my 
painful duty to inflict. But attention and good order must be preserved, and 
what else could one do? I taxed my unexperienced ingenuity to find out some 
remedy, some better way. "Tis an old adage, that * Where there is a 
will there is a way,” and so it proved in this matter. А new idea flitted 
across my mind ; I could scarcely sleep for the joyous anticipation. I would 
try “the power of kindness ;" I would reverse the order of things. In- 
stead of keeping out “ап evil eye," I would “ watch over my interesting lit- 
tle charge for good,” to notice and encourage them in well-doing. “John, 
that’s a good boy; you are studying your lesson like a little man. Su- 
san, you are sitting still like a little lady ; that's the way to be good chil- 
dren. Now you may rest а while, and come here and sit by me, on ‘the 
good boys’ and the ‘good girls’ bench’ ”—a seat substituted for the dunce- 
block—and О, how much sweeter and efficacious! With smiling counte- 
nances they would come forward, as though they were to receive “a king- 
dom and a crown.” And instead of moping home, mortified and grieved, 
their steps were elastic; and nearly out of breath would they burst open 
the parental door, with “ Mamma, I sat on the good boys’ (or the good 
girls’) bench to-day!” And they could scarcely play, eat, or sleep for the 
joyfulness of their little hearts. In the morning “bright and early,” they 
would hie themselves to the school-room, to renew the draughts of pleas- 
ure. The school-room forthwith became a delightful place, both to “ the 
teacher” and his pupils. And for many long years I have taken neither 
“switch nor ferule” into the room, except occasionally in some extreme 
* hard cases ;" and then no sooner used than I committed it to the flames, 
with an appropriate lecture. “Iam sorry I had to use the whip; oh, I 
hope I shall not have to bring in another; but I must be obeyed. Now, 
sce how nicely you will all get along, and who will be the best scholar. 
Richard, don’t grieve any more; be a good boy, and the master will love 
you as dearly as he does the other good scholars.” I can not adequately 
express to you the effect of this kind of treatment. It worked to a per- 
fect charm, with few exceptions. My scholars loved me dearly, and I 
loved them ; and to this day, as I pass along, they hail me from their win- 
dows and doors, or run out to greet me. 

But enough of generalitics; I sat down to report specially one particular 
ease out of many of “ the same sort" that have come within my own ob- 
servation and experience. Many years ago I took up school in an adjoin- 
ing district. On my arrival, the first morning, I found in waiting one of my 
employers, with a little lad, some twelve years of age, when the following 
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introduction and conversation took place: “I have brought you a very bad 
Boy, and I'm afraid you can not manage him ; you are too tender-hearted ; 
too easy. Now, I want you to put оп the whip, and put it on well. You 
must do it; I send him to school to learn and behave. I’m sorry to say 
it—he’s а terrible stupid, mischievous, bad soy, and I’ve whipt him and 
whipt him, and it seems that I shall never be able ќо жђір it out of Aim.” 
“Oh, oh,” said I, to myself, “ what a pity! Mistaken man; you have 
whipt it into him. Your misguided benevolence and anxiety have wrought 
his ruin.” * Now, will you do as I direct you?” said he. “If I can not 
manage bim without, I will either whip him or send him home to you. І 
must have order; must be obeyed; and my scholars must learn—that із 
certain." “ That's right,” said he, and left. Well, sure enough, I found 
my little Henry was a very bad boy indeed. As your article referred to 
says, “ The big ox had goaded him, and he would on all occasions goad the 
lite ones." It was mischief and fight all the time, and no studying, no 
improvement. As I passed him, he would dodge like a goose in a hail- 
storm, as though at every pass he expected a rap over the head. I 
forthwith administered to him, perhaps for the first time in his life, а дове 
of my soothing panacea: “Henry, I don’t want you to be dodging as I 
pass you; I'm not going to box your ears without letting you know it; I 
want you to sit easy, and be happy, and see if you can't be as good as 
any boy in school, and get along without scolding or whipping. Can't you, 
think?” “Yes, sir.” ‘ Well, that’s a good boy. Now sit still, and study 
your book, like a good little man.” Soon after, however, I found him as 
fault; but instead of singling him out for a special reproof, I would call 
the attention of the whole school, and generally point out what was right 
and what was wrong, and breathe out a spirit of love and kindness to all. 
And if I caught Henry still, or with his eye upon his book, I seized upon 
the moment to encourage him. “Now Henry, you аге a good boy; I see 
that you are studying your book like a fine little man;” and he would 
stare about in bewildered amazement, as though his eyes would pop out 
of their sockets. I worked along in this way for a week or more, when, at 
recess, he got into “ опе of his old ways," and was reported. І called him 
up, and affectionately said, “Oh, Henry, I am sorry to hear such a com- 
plaint against you; you have been doing so much better than I expected, I 
was in hopes that you would come out one of my very best little boys, 
without correction. Now don’t you think it very wrong to hurt your little 
mates, and disobey the orders of the school, when your master is so kind 
to you?” His little heart began to heave, and his eyes to glisten, as he 
responded, in smothered accents, “ Yes—sir.” “Well, if I'll forgive you 
this time will you try to be more careful for the future?” Without being 
able to articulate, the tears profusely flowing down his cheeks, he nodded 
assent. “Thomas, can you forgive him, and love him, if he'll do so no 
more?" “О, yes, sir. I don't want to see him whipt.” It was too much; 
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his full heart burst forth into an irrepressible flood of grief, in which his 
teacher and many of ‘his scholars sympathized. А new chord had been 
touched; he felt, for once, that he was loved! Laying my hand gently 
upon his head, I blessed him, and affectionately directed him to his sent ; 
and from that day forward he was one of my very best scholars. Such 
is the saving and restraining “ Power of Kindness.” 

I will only add, for the sake of humanity, I do hope both parents and 
teachers will profit by these broken but well-intended hints. “Pass them 
round." | А. J. Соттон. 

MANCHESTER, Ia., 1850. eo» 


ARTICLE LIV. 


MRS. FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


No. 23. Frances Ө, Оваоор. 


Mas. Frances Ѕлваехт Озаоор died in the city of New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 12, 1850. 

A more susceptible or exquisite organization than she possessed, is very sel- 
dom to be found. E 
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Her brain was of full size, and exceedingly active, the MENTAL ОТ NERVOUS 
temperament greatly predominating over the viTAL ог life-generating power. 
Her over-active brain evidently served to exhaust her body prematurely, and 
to cause her death nt this early age. 

Her social feelings were most ardent, her intellect quick and clear. She 
was ambitious, yet only in a moral and intellectual point;of view. The entire 
top hend, including all the moral faculties, was prominent. Her sense of jus- 
tice was acute, and her devotional feelings seldom surpassed; whilo her spirit- 
uality formed a leading trait in her character. Her sympathies were always 
awake, and no effort was spared on her pnrt to add to the happiness of others. 

Her descriptive power, growing out of large perceptive organs, together with 
large Comparison, was a distinguishing quality of mind. Order was also large. 
as may be seen in the likeness. A pure, unselfish, highly-cultivated, yet sim- 
ple child of nature was Frances Sargent Oscoop. ; 

We copy the following sketch of her biography from 'the Union Magazine : 


Among the melancholy events of the past month, is the decease of the amiable and 
brilliant writer whose name stands at the head of this article. It had been understood 
for some time among her friends here, that her health was precarious. Yet no one 
seems to have anticipated so early a termination of her malady. Her death took us 
all by surprise. It has left a blank, not only in the republic of letters, in which she 
held an honored place, but in a region where she desired still more ardently to reign— 
the hearts of her numerous, admiring, and devoted friends. 

It is not the purpose of this paragraph to attempt a sketch of Mrs. Osgood’s life and 
character—that will no doubt be done in due time by others enjoying more favorable 
opportunities—bat to pay a passing tribute of respect to a woman of true genius. 
Still, it may not be amiss to state fur the information of our readers some few of the 
incidents of her life, for which we are chiefly indebted to the work on the ** Female 
Poets of America," by our esteemed contributor, Caroline May. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Osgood was Frances Sargent Locke. She was a native 
of Boston, and horn (we believe) about the year 1813. Her early life was passed 
chiefly in the village of Hingham. She gave very early indications of poetical talent. 
Her abilities in this respect were first recognized by Mrs. Lydia M. Child, who was 
then editing a Juvenile Miscellany. Miss Locke became а regular contributor to this 
work, and subsequently to other works, under the name of “Florence.” She was 
married in 1834 to Mr. Osgood, the painter, and nccompanied him soon after to Lop- 
don. They remained in the great metropolis for four years, Mr. Osgood acquiring an 
enviahle reputation as an artist, and Mrs. Osgood as a writer. Since their return to 
the United States, they have resided chiefly in New York, although Mr. Osgood has 
been occasionally absent on professional tours to different parts of the country. In 
1841, Mrs. Osgood edited an annual, “The Flowers of Poetry, and the Poetry of 
Flowers,” and in 1847, * The Floral Offering.” She published a collection of her 
poems in 1846, and more recently, in fact since the beginning of the present year, a 
complete collection of her poetical works, in one large octavo volume. This work 
was issued in sumptuous style by A. Hart, of Philadelphia. It contains all ber poems 
up to that date which she thought worthy of preservation. She has, however, since 
that time produced some few other poems, which will probably take their place їп 
future editions of her works. 

The likeness of her here presented is taken from an original picture, made by Mr. 
Osgood for Messrs. Lindsay and Blakiston, by whom we have been kindly permitted 
to copy it. It is the same from which their engraving of her was taken for their 
"Female Poets of America,” already mentioned.—J. 8. Н. 
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MISCELLANT. 


. 


Carita Pustsuxest-—Is Іт s0!—4 late number of the Exeter [Eng.] Tiuzs has 
ал ably-written review of a sermon by the Dean of Exeter, entitled “ The Sacredness 
.of Human Life, and the Doom of Murder." The Dean's text is that oft-repeated pas 
sage, “ Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed." The reviewer 
denies that the original Scripture so reads. He says: 


“ [ say these are not the words of God. It may seem strange fora layman to con- 
tradict a clergyman, and a dean to boot, on euch a point; but this is not the first time 
that ecclesiastical dignitaries have been set right in their theology, nor will it be the last. 
I must, therefore, be pardoned for my presumption. The words of God are THESE: 
** Whatsoever sheddeth man's blood, its blood will be shed," and if Mr. Lowe asks 
me how I prove this, I refer him to the original Hebrew, to the Septnagint, to the Vnl- 
„абе, and to the versions, among others, of Wickliffe, Calmet, Scio, and Ostervald. 
The words ‘by man’ are an inteRPotation, and were placed in the passages by the 
* bishops, priests, aud deacons,’ who produced one common version, and dedicated it 
to that Solomon of British sovereigns, ‘the most high and mighty Prince James,’ who 
burned thousands of old women for witchcraft, upon Bible authority.” 


Is this so? Will some one versed in Hebrew lore ascertain ?—ЇнрЕРЕНРрЕНТ DEN- 
OCRAT. 


If this is, indeed, a true rendering of this proof-text for capital punishment 
(and it is so held by some respectable philologists), its ndvocates have no strong 
Bible argument remaining to authorize their spirit of ккукмак, and it must, 
therefore, stand in its true light before the world, viz.: Destructiveness exer- 
cised in the form of vexakANcr, or revenge, upon tho culprit. 

Nine tenths of all murders are probably committed by persons either under the 
maddening inflnence of intoxication —which is a species of temporary insanity, for 
the intemperate who are ferocious when excited with liquor, are often amiable and 
noble-hearted when sober—or by persons whose inherited character or educa- 
tion, or both combined, render them monomaniacs in the manifestation of their 
aggressive faculties. Few homicides are committed in “ cool blood." Probably 
not one in в thousand is committed except through the insane action of some 
faculties which excitement renders them, for the time being, overpowering. 
Why visit the extreme of punishment upon those who, morally, intellectually, 
organically, and educationly, are the least qualified to take just views of duty, 
or to obey the injunctions of law and conscience ? * 

Excessive Cuutiousness and love of life have constituted the basis of thou- 
sands of murders. The law denounces death upon robbery, rape, and piracy, 
and the criminal, through fear of the death-punishment, murders his victim, 
who, otherwise, would have lost only his purse. It is the maxim of large Cau- 
tiousness, that ** dead men tell no tales;" and to lessen the probabilities of detec- 
tion and the gallows for robbery, they add murder to the catalogue of their 
crimes, becnuse the punishment is less certain, and no more severe. Besides, 
eapital punishment excites Destrnctiveness in the public mind, and schools oth- 
ers for the shedding of blood—hence, under some laws, butchers, who take an- 
imal life daily, are wisely forbidden to sit as jurymen on the trial of a man for 
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his lite, because it is supposed, and justly, that familiarity with death, destruc- 
tion, and cruelty, lessens the mental sympathy and susteptibility, and imparts, 
if not an absolute desire to destroy, yet a lower idea of the sacredness of life. 

Asthe smell or taste of blood awakens the ravenous Destructiveness of the caged 
lion or tiger, so the death-sanction of the law, or the public condemnation and 
execution of a human being, by stimulating the faculty of Destructiveness in 
those who have it alrendy too large, and blunting the Benetolence of those who 
have too little of it, paves the way to wrangling, fighting, mobs, and murder. 
Who are most interested in accounts of murders, riots, capital trials, and in 
public executions? The round-heads--the baser sort—the severe—the ag- 
gressive—net the pure, elevated, and philosophical. 


m 
—MÁ— 


Вляамом'з Museum is more attractive than ever since it has been enlarged. 
Much more room is given to display the curiosities, besides many new ones are 
continually being ndded. All the oddities and extremes of nature appear to 
assemble here. Portraits of many distinguished men, from Genera] Washing- 
ton to General Tom Thumb; also busts, including popes, generals, authors, 
giants, dwarfs, and animals; from the elephant down to the smallest insects, 
of almost every variety, from all parts of the world. 

But the most attractive of all the curiosities is the half-human chimpanzee, 
orang-outang, and monkey, all of which 
are now on exhibition. The chimpan- 
zeo is comparatively quiet, gentle, do- 
mestic, and sagacious; it forms very 
strong individual attachments, and doats 
on the object of its affection. It will 
bear much severe treatment from, and 
still cling to the object of its attach- 
ment. The social organs are strongly 
developed. The perceptive faculties, 
with Eventuality, Comparison, and Be- 
nevolence, are full; while Firmness 
and Self-Esteem are moderate, with 
a moderate nervous and good vital tem- 
perament. 

The white-faced monkey, of the 
smaller order, is particularly attractive. 
It is very active, and has а predomi- 
nance of the nervous and motive tem- 


| peraments. It has some uprightness to 

Jl msn “> the forehead in the center between the 

s (onu 7 eyes; largeIndividuality and full Event- 
einn unlity. The reasoning intellect and 

No. 24. Taz Monxer. moral brain appear to be defective, 


out Firmness and Self-Esteem appear 
prominent. Combativeness and Destructiveness are large, also Adhesive- 
ness. It is very active, smart, wide-awake, and excites much attention, is 
unusually observing, and has a very retentive memory, especially of an insult. 
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Although it is affectionate, and loves to be caressed and fondled, yet if its best 
friends sleight or punish it, that treatment ів never forgotten, and nothing can 
be done to heal the breach. The friendship may still exist, but it never loses 
sight of its ill treatment. 

The two younger members of this family are really cunning, and it is very 
interesting to watch their movements. 

The polite gentleman, Mr. Davidson, who has the charge of this attractive 
family, gives many interesting accounts of them, and he himeeif is a great 
curiosity, in the way he exercises his phrenological organs as a glass- blower. 

At this establishinent nature can be studied very extensively, and many im- 
portant lessons learned in a few moments, that would take years ta find out ір 
other places. This is just the place to see human nature develop itself, and a 
very favorable place to become acquainted with it. 

We hope ere long to be able to publish the likenesses of the far-famed Bar- 
num, proprietor of this museum, and also the renowned Jenny Lind. 


—M——— 


AT the close of a course of lectures delivered to the citizens of Sag Harbor, 
Long Island, the audience organized by the choice of Captain Wickham S. 
Havens as chairman, and Abraham S. Gurdiner, Esq., as secretary. 

Whereupon a committee of five, consisting of Rev. W. Ladd, Н. P. Hedges, 
Charles №. Brown, Wickham S. Havens, and Volney Hunt, was chosen to 
express the sentiments of the nudience by a series of resolutions. 

Whereupon the following resolutions, drafted and reported by the committee. 
were passed : 

Resolved, That we believe that the characteristics of mind leave their impress 
upon matter; that the brain is the organ of the mind, and that in all ages of tho 
world, and in all ranks, low and high, from the most imbecile of mankind to the 
Saviour of men, the mind has stamped its impress upog the physical organ- 
ization. 

* Majestic sweetness sits enthroned 
Upon the Saviour's brow ; 
His head with radiant glories crowned. 
His lips with grace o’erflow.” 

Resolved, That the science of Phrenology is invaluable to man, as discover- 
ing his complex being, the laws of his mental and physical organization. 

Resolved, That the able lectures of Mr. L. ЇЧ. Fowler have been both de- 
lightfu] and instructive. 

Resolved, That the examination of heads, both public and privato, so far as 
we know, have been wonderfully minute, searching, and correct, well calcu- 
lated to convince tlie skeptical of the truth of Phrenology. 

Resolved, That the igctures upon Physiology, as connected with Phrenology, 
have been the means of revealing much new and valuable truth to us, and, more 
especially, of opening to us the correct way of training and developing the phys- 
ica) and mental powers of youth and manhood. 

Resolved, In view of the skill of Mr. L. N. Fowler as an examiner, his ex- 
tensive and scientific knowledge of Phrenology and Physiology, his ability as a 
lecturer, his candor and courteousness ав a man, and as a testimonial of our 
respect, that the thanks of this audience are hereby sincerely tendered him 
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Resolved, 'l'hat the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the proper 
officers, and a copy be presented to Mr. L. ЇЧ. Fowler; and that the same be 
published in the Sag Harbor Corrector, and in the American Phrenological 
Journal. 

The meeting then, on motion, adjourned. | 

ХУскнАм S. Havens, President 
А. Н. Ganpix ER, Secretary. 
——9————— 


PRESENTATION or THE SKULL оғ AN Owr.—Our last number acknowl- 
edged the reception of the skulls of the grisly bear and walrus. In this we 
gratefully acknowledge the presentation of the skull of an owr, of unusual 
size, and in n very fine state of care, from Ira B. Eddy. All such contributions 
promote phrenological science, by handing down to posterity the skulls of ani- 
mals which advancing civilization will soon render scarce, if not extinct. And 
while we thank friend Eddy, we solicit similar contributions from others, not 
on our own account, but in behalf of that science of man which is doing so 
much for man. 

We аге happy to acknowledge the receipt of an Indian skull, from the Rocky 
Mountains, by the hands of J. Н. Thompson, a Californian, from Chiranzo, Ii. 
We hope to record many more such accessions to our cabinet. 

We also recejved the skull of a very large owl, from some unknown hand. 
We would be happy to exchange books, etc., for valuable specimens. 


——e 


Cautiousness EXCITING CAUsALITY.—À little before nine o'clock yesterday 
morning, as the train was going out for Newark, when rounding Bergen Cut, the 
train was closely upon a gentleman and lady, who were walking on the track. 
The locomotive squealed, and they jumped across on the other track—but horror : 
Just ahead was another train, from Ramapo, on this track, and the next mo- 
ment would hurl them into eternity. They had no room on the outsides of 
either track from the embankment—and not knowing which train would pass 
first, were almost paralyzed! But the next moment the gentleman seized the 
lady, who had nearly swooned, placed her on the narrow wnlk between the two 
tracks, embraced her dress in his circling arms to keep the cow catcher from 
hooking it. and thus awaited their fate. The two trains passed them at the 
same momeht, roaring and thundering on, but neither the gentleman or lady 
were injured, more than awfully frightened.—Jersey City Sentinel. 


——MÁ— 


Suicipyx—Famatx Firuxgss.—A young girl, employed in а large manufacturing es 
tablishment at Orleans, in France, was sent on an errand to n certain house, on arriving 
at which she knocked, but nobody came to the door. It һей partly open, however, 
the entered, and finding nobody in the first room proceeded to the second, and no per- 
son being iu that, to the third, where, at the farther end of it, she saw a man srispend- 
ed by the neck, and apparently dead. With great presence of mind ehe, with her 
scissors, cut the cord, and managed to place the suicide on a bed in the room. A phy 
sician was called in, and by a prompt application of resuscitating remedies, the person 
was restored to life. He was the son of the owner of the house, who was a man of 
wealth, and in the course uf a few days he recovered his serenity. The young girl 
was at her occupation, and theught no more, or but little, of the occurrence. Опе day, 
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however, she received a note from the father of Шо young man whom she had cut 
down, requesting her to come to his house. Without suspecting fora moment what 
was intended, she went, and on her arrival was thus addressed by the father: “ My son, 
whom you saved from certain death, loves you, and wishes to marry you. Will you 
consent? I have made myself acquninted with your circumstances. You are respect- 
able, but poor. My son is rich; you will never know want. Reflect upon what I 
say.” * No farther reflection is necessary," replied the young girl; “ it is to no purpose 
that your son is rich; he wished to hang himself, and may wish to do itagain. Nothing 
can remove that objection.” She was inexorable, and the danger waa, that her de- 
termination might again drive her lover to the торе. —\У лзніхстох Омо. 


‘The poor girl made a wise decision, when the laws of Phrenology and Phys- 
iology, ns they bear on hereditary descent, are taken into account. No person 
having a tendency to insanity or suicide has a right to transmit these nppulling 
tendencies to posterity. Botter one suffer than many. It is said that the un- 
married are more frequently insane than the married, but it does not prove, 
particularly, that marriage, in itself, is а panacea against it. Those who remain 
single may, and probably до, have a tendency to mental eccentricity, and there- 
fore, either from choice or necessity, remain unmarried. The melancholic, the 
dyspeptic, the jealous, the uubalanced, the unsocial, are less likely to marry, 
und more liable to insanity. 

— 


PnnaENoLogY Іх PiTTSBURG.—Every day brings evidence that the mighty 
West is taking a high rank in science, art, and influence, and is destined at no 
distant day to dictate terms to the “old thirteen.” We hope that art and 
science will keep pace with their numerical, monetary, and physical power, 
nnd shall ever rejoice in their onward march to greatness. We fihd in a Pitts- 
burg paper a series of resolutions, two or three of which we insert : 


Resolved, That we have derived both improvement and pleasure, from the able and 
eloquent manner in which Mr. Townsend has elucidated the Theory and Moral Bear- 
inge of Phrenology, and from the skill displayed by him in the examinations made 
during his course of lectures, and also before the clase, in this city, for which we accord 
him our confidence and approbation, and recommend him to our fellow-citizens. 

Resolved, That an Executive Committee of Five be appointed to call this society 
together, aud draft a constitution. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the city papers 
friendly to the cause, and also in the American Phrenological Journal. 

ыле 

Punrxornooy iw New ҢАмРЗН1ВЕ АКР Marxe.—Our friends, Н. B. Gib-. 
bons and A. Е. Andrews, having recently closed a course of letures on Phrenol- 
ogy at Farrington, N. H., a very flattering sories of resolutions were passed, and 
forwarded to us for publication, expressive of the “ interest of their lectures, and 
the invarinblo truthfulness of their examinations, exhibiting in a strong light the 
demonstrative power of Phrenology.” One of the resolutions we give : 

Resolved, That we cheerfully recommend them to the public, believing them to be 
every way worthy of liberal support from all who love science and appreciate merit. 

G. N. EASTMAN, Chairman. 

They propose to spend several months in Maine, and we have no doubt but 
that success will everywhere attend their inbors in that thriving and enterpris- 
ing state › 
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REFORMATION oF СатитчА:з is beginning to be regnrded as one prominent 
feature in the execution of the penal sanction of criminal law. A few extracts 
from the report of a committee on the Onondaga Co., (ЇЧ. Y.,) jail, show just 
views of the subject, and we hope may be influential throughout the land in 
leuding to public safety, and the reformation of criminals. That system is best 
for society which reforms the depraved, and removes hia inclination to vice. 


Tn entering upon the duties assigned us by the Board, our first labor was an 
inquiry into the end which ought to be secured by a county jail or penitentiary, 
in order that we might intelligently decide проп the best means to attain it. 

Tt can hardly, we think, be a matter of dispute, that the true end of prison 
discipline is PusLIc Security. The question then arises, In what manner 
can public security ngainst the perpetrators of crime be best attained? Will 
it be by judicious attempts at the reform of those who are so unfortunate as to 
be the subjects of imprisonment ?—by using all the means within our power to 
make them wiser and better than when they were incarcerated? Or, will it 
be by a system which recognizes in a prisoner only a half-reasoning animali '— 
by a trentment which shall lead those upon whom it is inflicted only to infer 
that the object of their confinement is to gratify a spirit of revenge ? 

Your committee are of the opinion, that these are the only alternatives which 
any systems of imprisonment present. REronM or ReveNee must distinctly 
characterize them all. Your committee have had no difficulty in arriving at 
tbe conclusion, that the public security will be best promoted by the former. 

For the purposes and objects of this report, your committee have not felt 
called upon to discuss at length the obligations of society to those who are so 
unfortunate ns to commit crime. No intelligent man, of large and comprehen- 
sive views, doubts those obligations. In other departments, the obligations of 
society to the unfortunate are fully and explicitly recognized. "Those not able 
to maintain themselves are provided for by society in various ways: hospitals 
are erected for the indigent and sick; asylums for the insane, the deaf, the 

‘dumb, the blind, and even for the idiotic, are supplied by the public bounty. 
How much less are these the objects of pity than those whose infirmity of 
moral constitution, and neglected or wrong education, permit them to become 
tlie victims of temptation—the perpetrators of crime! Appalling as are the vari- 
ous calamities resting upon the unfortunate classes first above enumerated, and 
whose claims to public aid and sympathy are recognized by our Jaws, they are 
light compared with those which weigh down him who is led to the commission 
of crime. It mny well be said that he is doubly unfortunate. 

If this be a sound and philosophical statement. of the relations sustained by 
society toward those who transgress its laws, then the obligation of society to 
provide for their RESTORATION, во far as lies in its powes to do so, necessarily 
follows. 

But if there are those who deny this obligation, who dispute the basis upon 
which it rests, none will deny, that, if those who are imprisoned can be made 
BETTER MEN by their confinement, if the tendencies of their minds can be im- 
proved, the public security will thereby be increased. In this light. the prop- 
osition to reform those who are imprisoned resolves itself purely into one of 
self-protection; and as this is said to be the “ first law of nature,” its necessity 
i4 universally admitted. ° 
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Crime, in all its aspects, is а loss and tex on the community. Its commission 
debauches the moral seuse of the perpetrator, and measurably unfits him for his 
duties as a useful member of the body politic. It usually occasions a loss, to a 
greater or less extent, to those against whom the crime is perpetrated, while 
its prosecution and punishment involve a {ах upon all. 

It is the interest of all to lessen the public tax which crime occasions, and to 
diminish the hazards with which men capable of crime surround every member 
of society. Wide and comprehensive as is the field opened by this view of the 
subject, your committee on this occasion will only survey, in a rapid manner, 
that portion of it which has reference to the proper treatment of those who have 
positively transgressed the laws, or who are charged with so doing. And with 
bat a few words more, we shall disniiss this branch of the subject. 

If it be assumed, that whenever a man is imprisoned for an actual and delib- 
erate transgression of the laws, there is something radically wrong in the balance 
of his nature—and this we assume—it will necessarily follow, that the only way 
to put him upon the righttrack, and secure the just equilibrium of all his powers, 
is to maintain in proper and habitual exercise his physical, mental, and moral 
capacities, so far as may be. If there is any other method by which improve- 
ment can be attained, which it is within the power of man to apply, your com- 
mittee are free to confess it has escaped thoir observation. 

If, then, there be no other method of improvement, it is alike the duty and 
the interest of society to provide regular and suitable lnbor, books to read, and, 
under certain circumstances, instruction to those committed within its prison 
walls, 

And it is equally plain, that it is not its duty or its interest to thrust them 
within noisome cells, solitary and alone, to become more and more imbruted by 
the deadening of every energy, mental, moral, and physical, leaving to the 

- prisoner but one source of activity, and that a steady plotting of revenge against 
society for treating him so much like a brute. 

Nor is it the duty or interest of society to thrust promiscuously together those 
who are їїрө in guilt and hardened in crime with those confined on mere sus- 
picion, and with others still, whose minds have not received the first taint of 
guilt, but who are detained as witnesses; thus making up a community of 
idlers, there to fester and corrupt, until the speckled mass of humanity which 
formed the original compound assumes throughout the livid hue of moral 
death. 

These are very briefly the sentiments of your committee on the question 
referred to them. 

The above report was made out by Win. L. Crandal, who had just concluded 
the labors of reporting my lectures, as published in the Syracuse Daily Journal. 
How far the knowledge of Phrenology and Physiology, and tho spirit they incul- 
cate, influenced him in presenting the subject in this humane light, can be 
judged by comparing his report with others unacquainted with the nbove 
sciences. It is a serious doubt in my mind whether this same author could 
have written such a report before he heard and reported my lectures. The 
report nt once addresses man’s ronson and humanity, and was adopted by the 
board of supervisors, 18 to 4. 

Sach a state of public sentiment speaks well forthe improvement of the more 
unfortunate ; for when a man is overtaken in a fault, or by a decision of law is 
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deemed unfit to be at large, he feels that he is depriveli of his liberty in part to 
go where he can learn to do better, and be a better man, the influence of such 
treatment upon the mind will have a tenfold better effect toward reforming 
him than the idea that he is undergoing castigation and harsh treatment among 
others in the same condition, to satisfy в spirit of public revenge. І. №. Е. 
Тнк GattkRY or Ittustaious Americans, containing the portraits and biographicai 
sketches of twenty-four of the most eminent citizens of the Republic since the 
death of Washington. Daguerreotypes by Brady; engraved by D'Avignon; edited 


by C. Edwards Lester, assisted by an association of literary men. Price $1 00 per 
number, payable on delivery. One fourth of the work is now complete. 


This work js got up on an extensive and most costly plan. The word BEST 
can be applied to all its departments. This work is particularly adapted to 
those who have refinement of feeling, exquisite taste, love of country, of char- 
acter, of science, of discoveries, and of nature. Courage, ambition, friendship, 
and desire to excel are qualities of mind particularly stimulated by the posses- 
sion of this work, and all will be proud to exhibit it to their friends. 

The likenesses are all good, and the character of each one is easily seen in 
their portraits. Their biographies are a simple story of their acts, told in the 
best manner possible. The type, printing, and style of the work are equal, 
if not superior, to any thing in this country. 

телес e 

In Press, and will be published on the 10th of August (present month), 
Tur Amentcan Warten-Cure LisnARY, embracing all the most popular works 
on the subject, including INTRODUCTION то THE WATER-CuRE ; HvpnoPATHY, 
OR THE WaTEkR-CunE ; Experience in THE Water-Cure; Tue CHOLERA, 
AND BowrL Diseases; Water AND VxoETABLE Diet; Tue Parents’ 
Guine; Tosacco, rrs Narcre AND ЁРЕЕСТВ; Curiosities or Common 
Water; WaTxn-Cung MaNvAL; Water-Curein Every Disease; WATER- 
Curr IN Parenancy; HypnoPATHY For THE Propre; Errors iN THE Wa- 
TER-CuRE; Warer-Cure їч Consumption. In Seven VoLuMEs. Price 
$1 a volume. Now York: Fowrkss & Weuts, Publishers. . 

The whole subject of HvpnorATHY. or tho WaArEn-CunE, is covered in 
these volumes, and those who may wish to understand and apply this new re- 
mediul agent to the prevention or cure of disease, may find full aud complete 
directions in this WATER-CunE LIBRARY. 

ee 

ZACHARY TAYLOR, TWELFTH PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES, DIED ОР 
DYSENTERY, IN THE CITY or Wasuineron, D. C., on THE Отн or JULY, 
1850. 

*DreaTH or tHe Presipent.—When tho red lightning, descending from 
the storm-cloud, rends the tall pine, or shivers the.sturdy oak, we intuitively 
recognize the natural law which declares such to be the appointed way. But 
when the strong man, in his full maturity and vigor, is suddenly attacked with 
disease, and quickly numbered among the dead, we can not well reconcile ary 
principle in the order of nature predetermining such an event with those attri- 
butes of the Governor of the Universe which we call wisdom, and benevolence 
nnd unchangeableness. The eye of stern philosophy can perceive nothing but 
violated laws naserting their immutability and demanding their penalty.”—Da. 
TRALL, IN THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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ARTICLE LV. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. IX. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, WITH А 
LIKENESS, 


No. 25. \МїпллАм Henry Harrison, 


Ix most distinguished persons, some охе characteristic predominates. 
In President Harrison this leading element is practical goodness. His is 
not a wide, round, low, selfish, animal head, but itis remarkable—one in 
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many thousands—for HEIGHTO AND LENGTH in combination with thinness. 
The whole animal region is even rather deficient than otherwise, while its 
main development is from Benevolence over to Philoprogenitiveness. It is 
both high and also long on top, and predominantly developed in the social 
region. In this respect he must have been distinguished. A bust of him 
represents love of children and friends as particularly strong. His attach- 
ments were of a domestic nature, which, joined to his large Inhabitiveness, 
made him particularly fond of home and the family circle. His animal 
passions were subordinate to his higher moral and intellectual faculties. 
His likeness represents large Cautiousness. Prudence, forethought, regard 
for consequences, were among his strongest traits of character. He had 
large Firmness, which, joined with his large Cautiousness, rendered him 
deliberative in planning, but unchanging in execution, particularly when left 
to himself. Conscientiousness is large. He was upright, and particularly 
faithful in the discharge of his duty. All the moral organs appear to 
be prominent, as seen in the likeness, and it is в matter of fact that they 
had a distinct, if not a controlling influence in his character. His forehead 
was fully developed, and the frontal lobe of the brain was large. His per- 
ceptive intellect, however, was particularly large, the lower part of the 
forehead being very projecting. The prominent.traits of his intellect were, 
great powers of observation, knowledge of men and things, and practical 
judgment. His mind was not particularly philosophical, poetical, or imag- 
inative, but he was purely a practical, utilitarian man; was governed by 
experience and observation—not copious in speech nor brilliant in wit—not 
revengeful in spirit, but courageous, cool, and self-possessed. Few men 
in public life have lived so Jong, and at the same time so unexception- 
able a life as he did. He was not proud and repulsive, but affable, polite, 
and disposed to please and accommodate others, even to his own great in- 
convenience. He was not selfish and grasping after property, but readily 
gave others the best chance. 

. He had six strong, leading traits of character, which were good 
practical judgment; strong domestic attachments; great prudence, cau- 
tion, and circumspection ; honesty, integrity, and moral prudence; firmness, 
stability, perseverance, and decision of purpose; and lastly, his most pre- 
dominant trait of all was, his good will and benevolent feeling toward all 
mankind. He was universally kind, generous, and charitable. 


BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 


Bensamin Harrison, the father of the President, was descended from the 
General Harrison whose name finds honorable mention in the history of the 
army of the commonwealth, in England. His ancestors settled in Virginia, of 
which state he was governor, and for a long period was one of its leading men. 
He was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and was the member of 
the Continental Congress who introduced, in June, 1776, the resolution de- 
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claring the independence of the colonies, and on the 4th of July following, the 
Declaration of Independence itself. He died in 1791, leaving three sons, of 
whom William Henry, the subject of the present sketch, was the youngest. 
He was born on the 9th of February, 1773, at Berkeley, on the James’ River, 
in Charles City county, Virginia. Upon the death of his father he was placed 
under the guardianship of Robert Morris, the great financier of the Revolution. 
He entered Hampden Sydney College, їп Virginia, and after graduating com- 
menced the study of medicine. While pursuing his studies, however, tlie 
Indian outrages upon the western: frontier aroused the spirit of the whole na- 
tion, and young Harrison determined to abandon his profession and join the 
forces organizing to go against the savages. Atthe age of nineteen he re- 
ceived an ensign's commission from General Washington, and joined his regi- 
ment (artillery) at Fort Washington, on the Ohio, in 1791. In leading the 
march of a detachment from this point to Fort IIamilton, on the Miami, the 
road to which lay through a forest infested by hostile tribes, he displayed so ' 
much coolness, skill, and courage, that General St. Clair warmly commended 
him, and he was promoted to the rank of colonel. In the following year he 
joined the great expedition of General Wayne, which reached Fort Washing- 
ton, on the site of the city of Cincinnati, in the autumn of 1793, and passing 
along the southwestern branch of the Miami, went into winter quarters. 
From here а detachment under Lieutenant Harrison was sent to take posses- 
sion of the ground where General St. Clair had been defeated two years be- 
fore. 'The Indians fiercely attacked the place, but were repulsed with great 
loss. In the great battle of the Maumee Rapids, on the 20th of August follow- 
ing, Lieutenant Harrison acquitted himself with во much gallantry that Gen- 
eral Wayne makes special and flattering mention of him in the official report. 
This battle finished the war in that quarter, and Lieutenant Harrison, pro- 
moted to a captaincy, was intrusted by General Wayne with the command of 
Fort ‘Washington. While here, he married the daughter of John Cleves 
Symmes, the founder of the Miami settlements. In 1797 he was appointed 
Secretary and ex-officio Governor of the whole Northwestern Territory, and in 
1799 was elected the first delegate to Congress from the territory—being 
twenty-six years ofage. During this session the new territory of Indiana was 
erected and Harrison appointed governor. He was also superintendent of In- 
dian affairs, and commander-in-chief of the militia. In 1803, President Jeffer- 
son appointed him sole commissioner for treating with the Indians, and in 1804 
he negotiated a very favorable treaty with the Sacs and Foxes. Governor 
Harrison continued to be reappointed by every successive administration, at 
the earnest request of the inhabitants, to whom he had completely endeared 
himself, and held the office for thirteen years in succession. Intgole, the 
Shawnee chief, known as the Prophet, and bis brother, Tecumseh, set afoot 
their famous plan for a combined attack of the Indians of the North and South 
upon the whites, by which the latter were to be driven wholly out of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. They daily increased in audacity, and committed many of the 
most barbarous outrages. In July, 1811, the conduct of the Indians had risen 
to such a height that it became absolutely necessary to take active measures 
against them, and Governor Harrison was authorized by the government to 
march forthwith against the Prophet's town, but at the same time directed to 
use no force except such as was absolutely necessary. He accordingly set out 
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with a force of about nine hundred men, and reached the Prophet's town after 
a toilsome and dangerous march, on the 8th of November, 1811, at a place 
called Tippecanoe. The troops were ordered to rest in their clothes, and with 
loaded muskets with fixed bayonets by their side. At a quarter to four o'clock 
the anticipated night attack commenced, and the battle continued with terrific 
fierceness and slaughter until daylight, when the Indians were driven into a 
marsh and disappeared from the field. In this action Genera] Harrison greatly 
distinguished himself, and its results were of the happiest character, as the In- 
dians of the Northwest, with the single exception of the Shawnees, came for- 
ward at once and proffered friendship and alliance. 

Tecumseh, however, who had been absent when the battle of Tippecanoe 
was fought, now returned; and war having just been declared with Great 
Britain, exerted himself, in connection with the agents of the British Govern- 
ment, to renew hostilities with the whites. 

Having been appointed brigadier-general, and invested with the entire com- 
mand of the army of the Northwest, General Harrison at once set about ac- 
complishing the important objects of the campaign, viz., the recapture of De- 
troit, the reduction of Fort Malden, and the protection of the whole north- 
western frontier. On the 3d of May, 1813, the British and Indians, the lat- 
ter under Tecumseh, attacked General Harrison at Fort Meigs, commencing 
with a bombardment which lasted five days; at length Harrison made a sortie 
upon the enemy, completely routing them in the space of forty-five minutes, 
although their force more than doubled his own. Оп the 27th of August the 
great battle of the Thames was fought, in which Harrison achieved another 
brilliant victory, and during which Tecumseh was killed and six hundred of the 
enemy were taken prisoners. 

This glorious action, which virtually put an end to the war on the northwest- 
ern frontier, was received by the whole country with gratitude, and the for- 
tunate general hailed with enthusiasm—among other testimonials, a resolution 
of praise and n gold medal being presented to him by Congress. 

In 1816, Genera] Harrison was elected to Congress from Ohio, and in 1819 
to the senate of that state. In 1824 he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States, and in 1828 was appointed minister plenipotentiary to the re- 
public of Colombia. 

In 1835, General Harrison was nominated forthe presidency, and received 
seventy-three electoral votes. In 1839 he was again nominated by the whig 
national convention, and elected by a triumphant majority—234 to 60. He 
was inaugurated on the 4th of March following, and on the 17th issued his 
proclamation calling an extra session of Congress to take into consideration the 
financial condition of the country, which was to assemble on the 31st of May. 
But before this period arrived, the president was seized with illness, which 
increased in severity under the medical treatment to which he was exposed, 
and on the 4th of April—just one month from his inanguration—terminated in 
death. This sudden blow was deeply felt by the whole country, and deeply 
deplored by friends as well as foes: for none who knew William Henry Har- 
rison, or were even tolerably familiar with the country’s history, could fail to 
respect and venerate him as а man placed high above all the petty and selfish 
objects of the politician, and actuated wholly, in all his life, both public and pri- 
vate, by the purest and noblest sentiments. 
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ARTICLE LVI. 


PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. X. 


\ 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF JOHN TYLER, WITH А LIKENESS. 


No. 20. Joun TYLER. 


Tuts conspicuous public man owed his distinction probably to these 
three very conspicuous characteristics: First, a very high order of all the 
social elements, conjoined with an equal degree of Benevolence, the com- 
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bined effect of which was to gather warm personal FRIENDS around him, 
who warmly espoused his cause, and did much to bring him into publio 
office. His hospitality, too, is very conspicuous, and his interest in behalf 
of the welfare of his friends is remarkable. That his large Amativeness is 
true in character, was evinced in his being in the gallant act of drinking 
wine with the women at the moment that big gun burst on board the 
Princeton, by which several public functionaries were instantaneously 
killed, 

His second strongly marked characteristic is aspiration and ambition, de- 
pendent primarily on his great Self-Esteem, combined with large Combat- 
iveness and Firmness—organs which stand right out in his head. His 
phrenology indicates a self-willed, headstrong character, which cares little 
for either advice or censure, and little aptness to conciliate, his intimates 
excepted. ; 

Secretiveness is only moderate, but Acquisitiveness is well developed, as 
is Cautiousness, Veneration, and Ideality. Yet Conscientiousness, though 
not deficient, is nevertheless none the largest. He is honorable, and thinks 
himself strictly conscientious, yet has not tliat high moral standard imparted 
by large Conscientiousness, though this need not necessarily militate 
against his moral conduct. 

His third predominant element depends upon his immense perceptives— 
especially Individuality, Eventuality, and Comparison—a characteristic ob- 
viously hereditary, for throughout all my observation of heads, I have rarely 
found at least Eventuality as large as in his children, And that love of 
knowledge conferred thereby, I have rarely seen as strongly manifested. 
These, conjoined with large Ideality and Language, gave him considerable 
eminence as a speaker, and indicate fluency, taste, elevation, imagination, 
and a happy diction, as well as abundance of good subject matter. But 
Causality comparatively retires, and, though absolutely it is full, by no 
means leads off his character. 

He is methodical, has great Form and Size, and a good share of wit, 
and those developments which set off talents to advantage, and show to 
be even more than they are. His is the brilliant, off-hand, available, know- 
ing, practical, and taking cast of mind, instead of the deep and profound; 
and his entire structure of mind is framed upon this easily working and 
available model, rather than upon that of profundity or power. These 
. are his leading developments, as examined by the senior editor. What his 
private character and public acts indicate others must judge; and is evinced 
in part by the following brief biography : 


BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN TYLER. 


| Mn. Tyrer was also n native of Virginia. His ancestors traced back their 
origin to the famous Wat Tyler, who headed an insurrection against Richard 
TI., and fost his life while fighting for the people. The father of the President 
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was a warm friend of Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and Edmund Randolph, and 
was a leading and enthusiastic advocate of the Revolution. He removed in 
1775 from James City to Charles City, and died in 1813, full of years and 
honors. He left three sons, Wat, John, and William. Joho, the subject of 
the present sketch, was born in Charles City, on the 29th of March, 1790. 
He was from childhood remarkably fond of books, and at the age of twelve en- 
tered William and Mary College, where he immediately became a favorite, 
not only with his fellow-students, but with the venerable Bishop Madison, the 
president of that institution. He graduated at seventeen, with much distinc- 
tion, and devoted himself for two years to the study of the law. At nineteen 
he was admitted to the bar without any question being asked him ns to his 
age; and euch (says a biography) was his success that in three months there 
was scarcely a disputable case on the docket in which he was not engaged, on 
one side or the other. The next year he was offered a nomination to the leg- 
islature, but declined on account of his youth; but the year afterward, being 
of age a few days before the election, he was almost unanimously chosen a 
member of the house of delegates. Here he took sides with the democratic 
party, and soon became a conspicuous and popular debater. He was elected 
to the legislature five successive years, on one occasion having received all the 
votes cast in the county but five—and subsequently, in a congressional election, . 
be received, over a distinguished competitor, all the votes in the county except 
one. ; 

When the British forces were in Chesapeake Bay, threatening an attack on 
Norfolk and Richmond, Mr. Tyler raised a volunteer company, which, how- 
ever, was not called into action. 

In 1816 he wes chosen a member of the executive council of Virginia ; and 
in November of that year he was elected to Congress over Andrew Steven- 
son—being then twenty-six years of age. This election was only to fill a va- 
сапсу ; but in the followiog March he was re-elected by a large majority over 
his former competitor, Mr. Stevenson. Mr. Tyler's course in Congress was 
consistent with the Virginia doctrines of state rights and strict construction of 
the constitution, and in favor of the unconstitutionality of the Bank of the 
United States. In 1819 he was re-elected to Congress, and took an active part 
in the debates upon the Missouri question and the protective tariff. He op- 
posed all restrictions upon Missouri in respect to slavery, and also opposed the 
policy of a protective tariff. Before the close of this session of Congress ill 
health compelled Mr. Tyler to resign his seat and return to private life and the 
practice of his profession. Inthe spring of 1823, having somewhat improved 
in health, he was elected to the state legislature, where he became an ardent 
advocate of a comprehensive system of internal improvement by the state ; and 
many of the finest public works in the state are the result of his efforts in this 
cause. 

Mr. Tyler was elected by the legislature, in December, 1825, governor of 
the state, and was re-elected during the next session of the legislature. Before 
the expiration of his second term, however, he was elected to the United States 
senate in place of John Randolph. Although both gentlemen were democrats, 
yet Mr. Tyler was supported.by the friends of Mr. Adams as well as by those 
democrats who were disaffected with Mr. Randolph. 

- In 1824-5, Mr. Tyler supported Mr. Crawford for President, and when the 
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election wes decided in the house of representatives in favor of Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Tyler wrote a letter to Mr. Clay approving of his course in advising his 
friends to vote for Adams, who was the second choice of the Virginia democ- 
racy. Shortly afterward, however, they changed their views, and Mr. Tyler 
took rank with the opponents of the administration. Upon the election of Gen- 
eral Jackson, to which Mr. Tyler and his friends actively contributed, Mr. Ty- 
ler gave it his support in the main, although disapproving of some of his acts. 
He warmly opposed Mr. Clay's project for altering the tariff to a protective 
form, the Maysville road bill, and the bill for rechartering the United States 
Bank. He voted for the confirmation of Mr. Van Buren as minister to Eng- 
land, and sympathized thoroughly with the nullifiers of South Carolina. Upon 
the promulgation of Jackson's proclamation Mr. Tyler withdrew his support 
from the administration, and opposed the force bill. 

Upon the dismissal of Mr. Duane, аз secretary of the treasury, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Taney, and the subsequent removal of the public moneys from the 
Bank of the United States, Mr. Tyler voted for Mr. Clay's resolutions censur- 
ing the President, and from that time acted with the opposition during the re- 
mainder of Jackson's administration. Having been appointed on the committee 
to investigate the affairs of the United States Bank, Mr. Tyler made a report 
exonerating it from many of the charges which had been brought against it. 
Although opposed to the bank, he did not permit himself to do it injustice. 
His inflexible adherence to the doctrine of state rights and strict. construction 
effected eventually а separation between Mr. Tyler and the Jacksonian demo- 
crats, who subsequently rallied upon Mr. Vau Buren as their candidate for the 
presidency. Near the close of the session, in March, 1835, Mr. Tyler was 
elected president of the senate, pro tem., by the united votes of the state-rights 
men and whigs. One of his last acts this session was to vote against the fortifi- 
cation bill. 

In February, 1836, the legislature of Virginia instructed its senators in Con- 
gress to vote for the famous resolution to expunge from the journal of the 
senate the vote of censure upon the President, passed March 29, 1834. Mr. 
Leigh, the colleague of Mr. Tyler, refused either to obey or to resign; but 
Mr. Tyler gave in his resignation, accompanied by a long and able letter ex- 
plaining his views and principles. 

Mr. Tyler was first uominated for vice president, by the whigs of Maryland, 
in 1835. He was, however, voted for at that election by the state-rights party 
of South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. In the spring of 1838 he was 
elected to the Virginia legislature by the whigs of James City county, and dur- 
ing that session acted with the whigs. The next year he was elected а dele- 
gate to the whig national convention, and warmly advocated the nomination of 
Mr. Clay—expressing his deep regrets that he was not selected. Subse- 
quently the convention offered Mr. Tyler the nomination for the vice presi- 
dency, which he accepted. During the canvass his speeches and letters were 
generally satisfactory to the whigs, and it was certainly the expectation of the 
country that he would, if elected, co-operate with General Harrison and Mr. 
Clay ia carrying out whig measures. Upon the sudden demise of President 
Harrison, Mr. Tyler found himself President of the United States, and morally 
pledged to carry out a series of measures it had been the whole business of his 
political life to oppose. The consequences are well known to the country, and 
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need not be detailed here. At the expiration of the term of his administration 
Mr. Tyler—having, on the 26th of June, 1844, married, as his second wife, 
Miss Julia Gardiner, of New York—retired to his estate near Williamsburg, 
Virginia, where he still resides, much respected by his friends and neighbors. 


ARTICLE LVII. 


UNION FOR LIFE—ITS ANALYSIS, AND WARNING TOUCHING ITS ABUSE. 


Тнк pamwe principle pervades universal nature. This pairing always 
obtains between those of opposite sexes, never between those of the same 
sex. We find it partially in the vegetable kingdom, and in most spe- 
cies of animals. Аз they entered into Noah's ark two by two, male and 
female, so а single male associates with himself a single female, and the two 
become specifically attached to each other, at least during the production 
and rearing of their young; and the fact is a little remarkable, that the 
higher we raise in the creative scale, the more distinctly is this principle 
manifested. The duck, as he glides over the lake, both in its calmness and 
in its tempest—the deer as he roams through the vast forest—the wild- 
goose, as it flies from clime to clime, and especially domestic birds of 
every description, each mate, either annually or for life, and are true to this 
mate while both are alive; and often even after the death of that mate 
refuse to associate with another—many beautiful illustrations of which 
occur in Canary birds. \ 

The philosophy of this principle is perfectly obvious. It requires two 
parents to bring up offspring. Every child requires both maternal and pa- 
ternal provision, education, and especially Moutpine. А child brought up 
either without a father's influence or bereft of a mother’s care and mould- 
ieg, is an unfortunate being, and can attain a far less order of perfection 
than if it had both. That both parents are requisite to provide for their 
physical wants—a father to obtain the means, and a mother to prepare them 
in detail—such as clothes, food, ete.—is obvious. Every child equally 
requires the moulding, the mowE-education of both parents. The im- 
portance of this is too obvious to need argument, and in this importance 
this pairing principle has its philosophy. For if one father united with one 
mother in the parentage of one child, with another in that of another, and 
so on, and if this mother united with as many fathers as she had children, 
the perfect family bedlam consequent thereon would utterly destroy the 
happiness of both parents and children. Even second marriages, or hav- 
ing two sets of children living in the same family, is often fraught with 
great evil, and requires the highest order of goodness in the stepfather or 
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mother, to prevent dissatisfaction on both sides. How infinitely worse, 
then, would be promiscuous parentage. 

But, not to dwell upon the rationale, or philosophical necessity and 
adaptation of this pairing principle, suffice it to say it exists in man, and 
exists in a far higher degree than in any of the brute creation. ' That it is 
one of the wise provisions and creations of the Almighty, that however 
important the eating, the amatory, the constructive, the benevolent, the 
reasoning instinct in man, this pairing instinct is placed by nature upon the 
same creative basis, and was ordained for an equally wise purpose, with the 
other human elements. If it had not been important, it would not have 
been created. The Deity never trifles—neve> makes any thing for nothing 
—nor especially would He create, as a part and parcel of the human mind, 
that which, when created, amounted to little. 

The mere fact of the existence of this faculty, therefore, in man, should 
not only awaken our highest admiration, but should induce us most solemnly 
to respect, and most faithfully to fulfill its conditions and requirements. A 
man should trifle with his eyes, with his heart, his reason, as quick as with 
his Union for Life. Nor should any human being, on any account what- 
ever, violate, or fail to comply with this primitive law of his being. That 
compliance should be two-fold: first, in providing for it—that is, seeking 
out his mate; and secondly, in being perfectly true for life to that mate. 

First, provision. We are bound to make ample provision for every ele- 
ment of our minds, Endowed with the faculty of eating, we are under 
imperious obligations to see that we have food. Created with friendship, 
every human being ought to provide himself with associates. Having the 
property instinct, every individual should see to it that he has the where- 
withal provided for supplying future wants—and thus of all our other fac- 
ulties, Union for Life included. Hence not only should parents oid in the 
provision of mates for their offspring, just as they do in preparing clothes, 
food, education, both intellectual and moral, etc., but they should equally 
make a like provision for this pairing element of their offspring, and give them 
opportunity to select their sexual mates 1N season, so that when this faculty 
begins to assert its power, the object on which to expend that power shall 
be at hand; whereas, if this matter is postponed too long, nature, true to 
herself, will make her own provision; and the hapless youth will rau. in 
love in spite of himself, no matter how much he may protest against and 
resist it. Will is powerless when opposed to instinct. If young persons 
are not provided with lovers, nature will compel them to fallin love at 
hap-hazard, because love they must, just as they must hunger when they 
do not provide themselves with food; and the failure to make this provis- 
ion is the first great cause of most of that matrimonial infelicity which ren- 
ders so many human beings perfectly wretched, who otherwise would be 
8s perfectly happy. "They fail duly to locate their matrimonial affections, 
until the instinctive workings of this faculty compel them to choose some 
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one, and frequently that choice, being spontaneous, is ill-assorted, and must 
_ either be broken off, or want of cordiality be the consequence. Young man— 

young woman, just budding into maturity, in the name of your nature I warn 
you that you make seasonable provision for the exercise of this, a primitive 
element of your being. And not only should you choose your matrimonial 
mate, but choose a suITABLE опе; one whom you can love with your whole 
soul, and love through your entire life; nor cease loving at death, but with 
whom you can traverse the regions of space as а disembodied spirit, and 
spend an eternity in the cordial reciprocity of this love principle. ' For love 
does not die when the body dies, but will form a part of our being forever ; 
and our true matrimonial mate in this life, must be that mate in the life 
which is to come. 

It is therefore important that you choose the very best one you can, for 
the influence of the husband over the wife, for good or for evil, is most 
powerful and perpetual. If a man, therefore, mates with a superior woman, 
she will be perpetually carrying him onward and upward in the intellectual 
and moral scale, and the reverse if he choose one inferior to himself, for 
she will be like lead upon the wings of the eagle. Infinitely important is 
this suggestion. Would to Heaven that every youth, of both sexes, might 
read and heed it, for the amount of human happiness and progress which 
would result therefrom would be literally infinite. 

But important as is the right choice, the PERPETUITY or permanency of 
this pairing instinct is far more so; for it is less injurious to mate with an 
unequal companion than to break off this affection when it has once become 
established. It is like breaking a bone, dislocating a joint, amputating a foot, 
severing a nerve, or violating any other first law of the human constitution. 
Ay, more, a sacredness appertains to this element which we do not realize 
in so great a degree touching any other. To every reader I put this ques- 
tion: Run the eye of memory back over the pages of the past, and tell 
me upon what scenes, what parts of your existence, does it rest as the most 
perfectly holy of your whole being? It is upon the associations which 
surround your First Love. We all appreciate the scenes of childhood— 
the domicil round which we played—the chimney corner in which we have 
sat to converse and to read—the “old oaken bucket that hung in the well” 
—the fruit tree which, year after year, brought us rich harvests of delicious 
apples or peaches, and under which we have so many times sat to enjoy 
its shade and regale ourselves upon its delicious productions—the paths 
and groves through which we have walked at sunset—the old school-house, 
where we have learned and played—the church in which we have sung and 
worshiped, and a thousand other of the first associations of life. We are 
endeared to them in proportion to the happiness they have conferred upon 
us; and of all the assaciations of our being, from the cradle to the very 
grave, the human mind recurs to none with any thing like that feeling of 
perfect sacrednese with which it recurs to the scenes of first love. This is 
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the holy of holies of the human soul. We feel that it is perfectly inviolate, 
and ift we have frequently drank from the well with him or her whom we 
first loved, or together walked through the shady grove, or sat round the 
fireside, it is this love principle which incalculably heightens the sacredness 
with which we regard them. And when the object of that love is far, far 
away, the human mind instinctively repels at once, and even combatively, 
any advance of another sexual mate; so much so, that when а young man 
knows that the affections of a young woman are already engaged, he feels 
that he has no business to approach her as a lover—that he is treading 
: on holy ground—that he is infringing on the most sacred rights of 
a fellow-human being; and if he himself has previously bestowed his 
affections, and they have been reciprocated, he has no disposition to 
bestow them again, unless, and until, he becomes a sensualist at heart; 
except in case of death, or some like exception—for we speak now of 
the general law, instead of its detailed qualifications. We would fain 
bear down effectually upon this point. We would have every reader carry 
this subject home to the inner recesses of his or her own soul. We would 
fain have them appreciate the perfect INVIOLABILITY AND THE BANCTITY of 
this emotion. We put it upon their mner consciences. We ask them how 
they feel when they consult the inner oracles of their bemg touching this 
point. We would fain have them realize how deep and all-powerful is this 
feeling of sacredness and inviolability, for that is the specific point we 
would now impress; and on that we would build'up this inference—that, 
BY A8 MUCH A8 YOU FEEL TRIS ELEMENT TO BE THUS HOLY, BY 80 MUCH IT 18 
ногт. This feeling does not lie. By as much as we feel it to be sacrile- 
gious when we have bestowed our affections on another to tear them asun- 
der and bestow them again, by so much it хз sacrilegious, and a sacrilege 
perpetrated upon one of the most sacred elements of the human constitu- 
tion. As well violate Conscientiousness by knowingly doing wrong, or out- 
rage Benevolence by cruelly torturing our fellow-men, or abrade Ideality by 
consummating some gross, vile, polluting series of actions, as to violate this 
pairing principle, or bestow affections upon one which have previously been 
bestowed upon another. He is a great sinner who does either—and by as 
great as is the sin, by so great is its consequence, suffering. As no man 
ean break through any established ordinance of his being without inflicting 
pain upon himself, so no one whose affections have been once bestowed, can 
transfer them without inflicting a great amount of misery upon himself or 
herself. 1 conjure you, О young man and young woman, that you hold 
these feelings to be as inviolable in practice as you rezu them to be in the 
innermost recesses of your being, and that you on no aecount perpetrate 
upon them so great an outrage as, when you have mated yourself with one, 
to transfer your love to another. 

Perhaps I ought here to name some exceptions. There may be 
cases in which в transfer may be desirable. Suppose, for example, в 
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young woman has bestowed her love upon а young man whose moral 
character is objectionable—suppose her mate is dead, or is far from her, 
and there is no prospect of their marriage—suppose she has given off her , 
affections and they have not been reciprocated, and many like cases—we 
do not say but that a second bestowment of attachment is desirable; for if 
this element is early blighted in one direction, it must, nevertheless be ex- 
pended in another—for expended somewhere it must certainly be. Yet in 
eases where one party has never declared his love, and when reciprocity of 
it has never been manifested, a transfer of it may even be necessary, for 
there is not then that feeling of sacredness and plighting of which we are 
speaking; yet even here, those who have experienced this feeling for an- 
other, should early make a declaration of their love, and secure its reci- 
procity at once, or else break off before this element has become fully con- 
solidated ; in which event the damage of a transfer would be trifling. In 
cases where the first love shall be excessively unfortunate in its object, a 
transfer may be a lesser evil, and therefore to be chosen; but if the first 
part of our article were duly heeded, such ill-assorted matches would 
never occur; so that there is, after all, no real need of making these ex- 
ceptions; nor, if both parties fulfilled the conditions of health, would death 
ever separate true lovers, except in rare cases of accident, etc.; but we 
repeat, it is not the purpose of this article so much to dwell upon the minor 
exceptions to this law, as to state the law itself, and induce as many of our 
readers as possible to fulfill it. 

From this it is obvious that where the love is once placed and recipro- 
cated, the parties should take the utmost pains to draw out and cultivate 
the other's love, and thus bind each to the other in stronger and still stronger 
cords of mutual attachment, day by dav, through life. Nor should any 
coyness or maiden modesty be allowed to prevent the full, free declaration 
of sentiment to the party beloved. When this love exists in one and not 
in the other, а free avowal from the loving party at once brings the matter 
io a crisis; and if the other party is indisposed to a union, the loving party 
wil naturally, and almost by instinct, cease to love; for the very nature 
of this Union for Life is, to love those who will RETURN that love. 

Nor is there more impropriety in the female making this declaration first, 
than in the male; but as the Jove principle is strongest, and instinct more 
acute in woman than in man, she can make a better selection of those whom 
she can love and who can love her than it is possible for the man to make. 

But the main thought of this article is now out. First, provision for 
this love instinct ; and secondly, holding it as PERFECTLY SACRED AND INVIO- 
LATE for life, including the currvation of this sentiment through life, and 
each party doing their utmost to bind and cement together their mutual 
affection, and make each other perfectly happy in each other. 

It should, however, be added, that this feeling knows nothing about LE- 
елі, wedlock, although it is the very essence, and soul, and constituent ele- 
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ment of wedlock proper. This is nature’s marriage, and rises above that 
man-made ceremony which we now call marriage. Not that the latter 
should be disregarded, for it should never be consummated except where 
Union for Life leads the way. Legal marriage should always follow in the 
footsteps of this, nature’s marriage ; but where the two do not accompany 
each other, by so much as nature is stronger than art, and God than man, 
by so much should Union for Life take precedence over that mere man- 
made ceremony, which is, after all, but a recognition before men of this 
inward union. But we need not qualify, yet will close by most solemnly 
warning parents, if they would not literally destroy their sons and daugh- 
ters, never to interfere by way of breaking off matches. They should take 
this matter in hand seasonably, and guide the affections of their children 
upon proper objects; yet if those affections are once fastened, it is a most 
dangerous experiment to attempt to tear them asunder. Besides, by a law 
of nature, the more lovers are opposed, the more strongly they cling to 
each other; so that an attempt to violently thwart love, only secures the 
very object you would prevent. If you can not influence your children by 
reason and persuasion, let them take their own course. . But all parents 
might and should have so perfect а control over their children, that they 
will not for a moment think of bestowing their affections except in accord- 
ance with their parents’ advice and consent. Still, it is not our purpose, in 
this article, to run out all these side points, but only to state the great law 
of pairing, its inviolability, and the imperious importance of properly plao- 
ing it, and, finally, of осіттултіхе the highest order of conjugal union be- 
tween all those who experience the mutual drawings of this sacred prin- 
ciple, 


ARTICLE LVIII 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER OF PROF. JAMES J. MAPES, WITH A LIKENESS. 
BY CALVIN TOWNSEND. 


Тнв gentleman has great strength of physical system, and an extraordi- 
nary amount of vitality, measuring around the chest forty-five inches ; has 
strong powers of endurance, a full degree of activity, united with a large 
development of the executive faculties. Hence he is a man of restlessness 
of disposition, and great energy of character; can not remain quiet, but 
must be continually doing soMETHING; is disposed to drive with uncom- 
mon energy, for the time being, whatever may engage his attention. 

Prof. Mapes has а very large brain—-measuring around its base twenty- 
three inches and three quarters, with a proportional ‘sincipetal region. Few 
persons, indeed, are endowed with so large a mass of matter as the organ 
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No. 27. James J. Mapzs. 


of thought. The social region is very large, particularly the organs of 
Amativeness and Adhesivencss. Не is, therefore, strongly attached to his 
friends, family, and home; and will push many enterprises, with the strong 
desire that they may contribute to the happiness of his friends and family. 
Has but average Concentrativeness; will therefore easily adapt himself to 
change of occupation, and will be likely to have a good many “irons in the 
fire;" has large Combativeness and Destructiveness, and will therefore 
drive with resistless energy whatever commands his powers at the particu- 
lar moment. "These organs, united with his very large Mirth, give him ex- 
traordinary powers of sarcasm and irony; but he will not often use them 
во as to give offense, for he has very large Approbativeness and Benevo- 
lence. His large Combativeness and Destructiveness, combined with his 
large Hope, give him а great amount of enthusiasm, and lend uncom- 
mon resolution to all his undertakings; will not be easily discouraged, but, © 
in case of failure, will be disposed to try again. Has but moderate Ac- 
quisitiveness, therefore will care but little about the accumulation of money 
as an END—only desires it as а means. Is kind-hearted and generous in 
money matters, even to a fault. Has very large Constructiveness, united 
with large Ideality, very large Calculation and Causality, and large Com- 
parison ; has therefore a great propensity to invent, plan, and make things ; 
more disposed to investigate the principles and philosophy of mechanics, 
than to go into the drudgery and use of tools. Has also large Imitation, 
Form, Size, and Locality; is therefore possessed of talents of a very high 
order for drawing and engraving, should he turn his attention in that direc- 
tion. Ideality is from large to very large; he will therefore desire perfec- . 
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ton and finish in every thing under his superintendence. Не has large 
Marvelousness, which, united with large reasoning organs, will give а love 
af inquiry, a disposition to look into the wonderful and the new, to give 
unbidden and new thoughts a hearty welcome, and to investigate the вЕА- 
sons of all phenomena. With Cautiousness only average and Acquisitive- 
ness moderate, will be wanting in practical financial talent; but having large 
or very large reasoning organs, and very large Calculation, will be an ex- 
cellent THEORETICAL financier—will readily see the causes, principles, and 
results involved in complicated data, but will not be stimulated by Acquisi- 
tiveness so as to put forth the necessary PRAOTICAL means for the perfection 
of great financial schemes, requiring much labor and patience. His cere- 
bral organization is such as to impart courage, enthusiasm, earnestness, love 
of liberty, self-reliance, extraordinary ambition, very strong social feelings, 
uncommon mechanical ingenuity and inventive power, strong reasoning 
ability, great powers of imitation, a strong and unconquerable desire to have 
every thing receive the highest degree of polish and finish, very excellent 
powers of analysis, with extraordinary capacity to remember all events ав 
well as principles of which he once acquires a knowledge, and with a physical 
constitution that can sustain him under any amount of labor, physical or 
intellectual, which these combinations will be likely to inspire. 

The brain, as above stated, is of extraordinary size. Many of the phre- 
nological organs are LARGE, and several very LARGE—those particularly 
which are calculated to give great ability and prominent characteristics. 
Such a brain, thus developed, must have an extensive and commanding 
influence—must impress its own power and ability upon a large and ex- 
tended circle—must move in a sphere that can not fail to attract attention. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 

James J. Mares was born in New York, May 29th, 1806. When but eight 
years old he succeeded in the bold experiment of manufacturing елзтент; and 
immediately George Youle, Esq. enlarged the plan of the youthful chemist, and 
lighted his extensive factory in the same manner, it being the riRsT building light- 
ed with eas in the city of New York. His mind has always been daring and 
inventive. At seventeen years of age he delivered a full course of lectures in 
New York on military tactics, embracing & very extensive range, from the 
school of the soldier to the more complicated duties of the field marshal. These 
lectures attracted much attention. In the last he represented, by means of a 
didactic model, the advance of Napoleon upon the city of Moscow, which was 
regarded by many of the general officers in attendance as а FETE of great inge- 
nuity. 

At the age of twenty-one he commenced business as в merchant, having 
served a previous clerkship. For afew years he was successful, but failed in 
1832, from a combination of causes which no human sagacity could foresee. 
He gave much attention to the arts and sciences, even while engaged in active 
business, and succeeded in painting. engraving, and drawing, without adopting 
the ordinary routine of discipline. His pictures were exhibited at the National 
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Academy of Design, and secured the commendation of the critic. His name 
is found among the earlier honorary members of that institution. He was 
most devoted, however, to the business of the chemist, in which he acquired a 
‘most enviable reputation. He was appointed Professor of Chemistry and Nat- 
ural Philosophy to the institution above named, in which capacity he delivered 
one of the ablest courses of lectures on the chemistry of colors that was ever 
delivered on that subject. About this time he was a member of the old New 
York Scotch Club, to the hilarity and interest of which he is said to have richly 
contributed by his great powers of imitation, which gave his recitals peculiar 
force, inasmuch as he could successfully mimic the various dialects, manners, 
etc., of his characters. He has long been a member of the Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History, in which he has taken part as one of its most prominent members. 
On account of his acquirements and various learning in natural history, chem- 
istry, and the various physical sciences, the honors of learned societies have been 
showered upon him, both at home and abroad. Не із ап honorary member of 
the Scientific Institute at Brussels, the Royal Society at St. Petersburgh, the 
Geographical Society of Paris, and many other learned societies and scientific 
institutions in Europe and America. Several of our own universities have 
awarded him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Prof. Mapes has devoted much time and attention to mechanical philosophy, 
and was the first man who ever opened an office in New York as consulting 
engineer. He has since been appointed Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy as applied to the useful arte, to the American Ipstitute. His lec- 
tures before the American and Mechanics’ Institutes, on mechanical philoso- 
phy, chemistry, natural philosophy, etc., etc., have received the most flattering 
encomiums from the highest sources. As an analytical chemist he has few su- 
periors in this country. His analysis of beer, made at the request of the Sen- 
ate of New York, and beer and wines for the temperance socities, are regarded 
as standard experiments. He is the first manufacturer of epsom salts from the 
hydrobisilicate of magnesia, and the author of many improvements in distilling, 
dyeing, tempering steel, etc., etc. In 1832 he invented a new system of sugar 
refining, many features of which are still in genern! use. He invented, about 
the year 1846, an apparatus for manufacturing sugar from the cane, which is 
now extensively used in Louisiana, and several other Southern States, and the 
West India islands. He is the inventor of a plan for the manufacture of sugar 
from West India molasses, which has long been adopted and used by nearly 
every State in the Union. Не is the inventor of a machine for tanning leather; 
and also a machine for separating molasses from sugar by centrifugal force and 
pressure, as well as many other instruments and machines of a useful charac- 
ter, and which have been extensively approved and adopted. 

In 1844, Prof. Mapes was elected President of the Mechanics’ Institute of 
New York, where he successfully introduced that system of mutual instruction 
known as conversational meetings. He established classes for the arts of de- 
sign, and other branches necessary for the completien of a mechanical educa- 
tion. In 1842 he became the editer of the “American Reposirory OF ARTS, 
Sciznces, anp ManuracTUREs," В work of about 2000 pages, 8vo., and uni- 
versally regarded as a work of the highest merit. In 1846 he advanced his 
views of agriculture before the American Institute. Their novelty excited the 
derision of ж intelligent men, and the pity of his friends. He was regarded 
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us wild and visionary in the extreme, and it was even hinted that ne was becom- 
ing insane. Soon after this, however, Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry appear- 
ed, when it was ascertained that the professor’s and learned German’s views 
harmonized with exactness, and were clearly demonstrable. But it was not 
the irst time in the history of science that a premature grin of scorn has 
been succeeded by feelings of deep mortification. 

In 1846 he removed to Newark, New Jersey, and located upon a smali 
farm, with the view of applying himself to agricultural chemistry. He soon 
moved the organization of the “ Franklin Institute of Newark," the object of 
which was the instruction of its members in the mechanic arts. Before this 
Institute he delivered one lecture each week for twelve montha; and on the 
erection of the spacious building belonging to the Library Association of New- 
ark, he delivered twelve lectures on physics, which were replete with sound 
vhilosophy, and evinced an extensive acquaintance with the territory of nature 
over which he ranged. He is now industriously engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and by his knowledge of chemistry and acquaintance with those agents 
which сап be most profitably employed in his business, his farm has become а 
model, and by far the most fertile and productive of any in New Jersey. Dur- 
ing the winter evenings, he spends his time in lecturing upon the sciences ot 
agriculture and horticulture, in the various towns of his adopted state. He is 
the editor of a monthly periodical, called the * Wonkixe FARMER," which, 
from its success thus far, and on account of the well-known abilities of its con- 
ductor, promises successful rivalry with the oldest papers on the subject to 
which it is devoted. The public prints in New Jersey have given the most 
flattering uotices of his abilities, and have cheerfully and emphatically awarded 
him their highest encomiums for his extensive attainments and usefulness. 

The agricultural bureau recommended by General Taylor has been earnestly 
advocated by Prof. Mapes, and his writings upon the subject probably took the 
lead in suggesting the organization of such a department. Should it be per- 
fected, a more able and suitable appointment could not be made than to place 
the learned professor at its head. 

It will thus be seen that this gentleman’s phrenological developments are 
strikingly in harmony with his well-known character, affording one more item 
Чо the thousands already collected, which go to demonstrate the claims of this 
science to truth. 


ARTICLE LIX. 


BUILDING UP ONE'S SELF. 


In the order of nature many kinds of architecture exist. The sturdy’ 
oak is built up, layer by layer, and piece by piece, through a long succes- 
sion of ages, till it attains its power of structure and noble magnitude. 
Solomon’s magnificent temple was put up stone by stone, and room after 
room, until the whole was completed. 
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But has it ever occurred to you, О young mari, that like architectural 
principles appertain to your own self? You yourself are a temple, and 
must be вошт ur little by little, to whatever dimensions you may ulti- 
mately attain, Unlike Jonah’s gourd, which sprang up in a night and 
withered in a night, you are to be the growth of a lifetime; and it should 
be your great object to build up at the different periods of your being 
those portions which, in the order of nature, require building at the first, 
middle, and last of life. ¢ 

As the first thing to be done in every kind of structure is to lay the 
foundation, so you, in your youth, must lay that foundation upon which 
you would build in after life; and us that foundation should be dug deep, 
and laid strong, so it should be the first purpose of every young man to 
lay a foundation deep in the first principles of nature, and thoroughly ce- 
ment it in every part by one continuous course of obeying her laws. In 
general, young men are in a hurry to put on the roof before they get the 
corner stones well laid, and hence many an edifice falls to the ground. 
Bat it is time to put on the superstructure after the foundation has been 
completed. If a young man gets his life fairly and well szeun at twenty- 
five or thirty, he has done a great work, and should be contented. The 
order of nature is for a young man to lay out largely, and spend both 
time, labor, and capital in properly commencing the work of life. He 
should build himself up with а good name by always doing exactly as he 
agrees. By this we would include credit in business, and a reputation for 
perfect integrity, than which young men will find few things more advan- 
tageous. 

But all this, however important, is only the mere beginning. If young 
men properly build up their innzr sours, attend to the formation of 
RIGHT MORAL MOTIVES of action, and thoroughly DISCIPLINE THEIR MINDS, 
it matters little what people think of them, for a good name will always - 
come of good conduct. It із the ткётрк of your house that you have to 
build, and what is outside will then take care of itself. 

You have to build up every one of your faculties, Thus, Acquisitive- 
ness is to be wrought up, little by little, day after day, until it has earned 
both capital and the knowledge of using it, so that, in after life, little la- 
bor will secure ample competency. Зо the conjugal relations are to bo 
built up, day by day, and year after year, until your affections become 
perfectly blended with the object of your choice. So of appetite—it 
should be trained and disciplined to choose those things which are best, 
as it will soon come to do, provided the right kinds of food are furnished 
it And you are to build up right habits in every respect; for if you 
only start right itis perfectly easy for you in after Ше to do exactly as 
you should. 

But most important is the proper building up of Szrr-Esrgzw. Every 
human being should build himself up 1x uis own zvzs—should learn duly 
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to respect himself, and always award to himself the dignities, privileges, 
and prerogatives of the man proper; and by cultivating due self-respect 
he will instinetively be kept from many low-fived and vicious indulgences 
into which he might otherwise fall; and certainly will thereby be kept 
out of low company. Every man should learn to trust himself—should 
measure his own strength, and кнот exactly what he can do, and what 
he can not, and should go to the full extent of his capacities. For of 
what use is power when it lies dormant? It is a great point for a man 
to put forth whatever of power he may possess, because he will thereby 
re-increase that power, just as a strong- man, by the very exertion of his 
strength, becomes etronger, whereas in non-action he becomes weaker. 

There is a high standard of moral excellence to be built up by a scru- 
pulous course of right action from boyhood through manhood to old age. 
No man should ever allow himself to do what he knows to be wrong, even 
in trifing matters, because he will thereby weaken his moral tone. 

Veneration, too, requires strengthening by discipline, and enlargement 
by exercise. Day by day he should learn something of God through His 
works, calculated to heighten his veneration for the Father of us all. 
Nor can he build up a more important element of his being than this. 

Taste, too, or a feeling of refinement and purity, requires development, 
as does also a love of nature and her works. Indeed, every young man 
should become assimilated to, and attuned in concord with nature and her 
harmonies. Upon the importance of learning the proper use of tools I 
need not enlarge; for every man, rich and poor, will find it one of the 
handiest and most useful faculties he can cultivate. 

Memory, too, in all its various departments, that is, each of the intel- 
lectual faculties, separate and combined, requires gradual and effectual 
enlargement and strengthening day by day, from childhood to the grave. 
More especially should reason be thoroughly disciplined and constantly 
exercised, not merely in the form of devising ways and means for the 
attainment of given ends, but equally in reasoning proper, or the di- 
rect exercise of Causality and Comparison in the ascertainment of laws, 
and their application to the investigation of other laws. But, not to par- 
ticularize, let every young man consider what sort of a building he would 
form for himself, and let him labor assiduously upon that building, laying 
this part as he wants it, and forming that as he desires, until he has 
wrought himself up into the-perfect stature of a perfect man. He should 
thus continue to grow wiser and better as he grows older, until death be- 
comes the stepping-stone to a still higher order of existence, and puts 
him in possession of far better facilities for perfecting that self-structure 
of which we lay the foundation in this life, 


Wuoarever із begun in anger ends in shame.—FgaxELIx. 
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ARTICLE LX. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THOMAS DARCY M‘GEE, ESQ, EDITOR OF 
: THE "NEW YORK NATION," AS GIVEN BY WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


Ми. McGzz possesses ап extremely vigorous and powerful constitution, 
evidently inherited from a healthy and long-lived ancestry. His tempera- 
ments are harmoniously blended ; his brain large, compact, well-balanced, 
very active, and capable of sustaining a vast amount of mental occupation 
without exhaustion. 

His moral sentiments govern his powerful intellectual faculties, directing 
them to the advocacy of the social improvement, happiness, and exaltation 
of mankind, particularly those branches derived from, as well as those in 
every way connected with, the land of his nativity. 

As a son, his reverence for parents is ardent, pure, and profound; as а 
husband, his love is tender, deep, and devoted; as a father, intensely, 
though not unwisely fond, and as a friend, most sincere, warm-hearted, and 
generous, eminently social and hospitable, and happy and hilarious in con- 
genial society. 

His very large Inhabitiveness, and large Adhesiveness, Veneration, and 
Benevolence point him out prominently as a patriot, while his Conscien- 
tiousness being large, and his Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness being only full, show that his patriotism is of the purest order. 

Home and country, family, friends, and kind, are the prevailing sentiments 
that fill his mind. When he muses, it is of them; when he would write, 
they crowd to his pen; when һе prays, their names mingle with the lan- 
guage of adoration; when music, the heart-touching music of his native 
land, which he rzgrs the most, bears off his thoughts оп the wings of im- 
agination, it is only the more rapidly to friends and “sacred home." 

With large Continuity and reflective organs, he is disposed to consider 
every subject maturely ; is connected, clear, and methodical in style; fond 
of flowery and metaphorical language, illustrations, and similes; a good 
speaker, but a much superior writer; very fond of poetry, oratory, and 
* belles lettres,” in which nature has given him the power to be both a 
proficient and а critic. | 

He has much love of existence without fearing death ; is not contentious, 
while both resolute and courageous, neither courting or avoiding danger or 
opposition; а lover of debate, in which his powers shine forth pre-emi- 
nently, in proportion to opposition. When much hurt or annoyed, feels 
deep-toned indignation, but never cherishes resentment after the subsidence 
of excitement. He has a good appetite, which he holds in complete sub- 
jection—is neither dainty nor fastidious, yet enjoys both food and drink 
with a hearty relish; labors zealously for the acquisition of money or prop- 
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erty, yet only as a means to many ends, as the indulgence of several noble 
faculties calls frequently on his treasury. 

Candor and truth he is an ardent lover of, and detests falsehood and du- 
plicity, yet can easily conceal his business or intentions when prudence dic- 
tates. Не is brave, cool, and resolute in danger, with fortitude indomitable; 
never yielding any thing to opposition, though willing to grant much to en- 
treaty. He is not sufficiently cautious where personal danger should be 
apprehended ; has a high sense of honor and regard for character, and full 
sense of dignity, independence, and self-reliance; is neither proud nor 
haughty, but affable, courteous, and polite; is imbued with the highest 
sense of justice, is strictly conscientious, and is unflinchingly firm and per- 
severing in all his undertakings. 

Hope always precedes and smiles encouragingly on all his enterprises, 
and her rainbow is manifested to him even in the storms of adversity ; he 
is quite sanguine and cheerful, yet generally realizes his expectations, and 
his elastic spirit always surmounts and soars above present difficulties. The 
light side of every picture, and the most favorable view of men's charac- 
ters and actions are first presented to his imagination. 

He is open to reason and conviction relative to the marvelous, the super- 
natural, and the wonderful; is largely imbued with the sentiment of vener- 
ation and adoration of the Deity, and feels profound respect for such anti- 
quities as have been consecrated to His worship. The contemplation of all 
memorials of the past yields his mind a pleasure subdued and holy. He 
is eminently suited to be an historic antiquarian and biographer. 

Generous, charitable, and humane, he strives to do all the good that lies 
in his power, evinces the liveliest sympathy for the distressed and afflicted, 
and feels completely happy when he can serve any one; is extremely fond 
of the ideal and sublime, whether in nature or art, and is possessed of 
good constructive power, and talents for machinery and invention. Although 
gifted with good taste and judgment in the fine arts, he is deficient in a 
due development of some of the faculties necessary to perfection in the 
practical application of his ideas; is particularly fond of mirth and wit; 
possesses keen perception of the ludicrous, and, like the Irish diamond, his 
Witticisms are not intended to cut, but to sparkle and delight. He would 
make a superior melo-dramatic writer. 

He has strong powers of observation and individualization, and desire to 
know the component parts of the material world ; but his knowledge, pow- 
ers of judgment, and memory of their size, weight, and color, are little better 
than average. He possesses excellent talents for geometry, a good faculty 
for calculation, a vivid memory of places or localities he has been in, and a 
good general memory of all important events that he has seen, heard, or 
read of; can always call to mind where, and nearly when, he has seen men 
or things, and in what book, and part of it, he has read certain passages, 
although many years may have elapsed. 
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Simple, but not complex, harmony yields him much delight. He is an 
admirer of the ever-varying and expressive tones of the human voice, 
whether in singing, reading, recitation, or declamation ; the voice of nature, 
too, has a peculiar charm for him: the whisper of the summer breeze, the 
murmur of the mountain rill, the roar of the torrent or the thunder, the 
raving of the tempest, or the wild wail of the stormy ocean. 

He possesses powerful intuitive knowledge of human nature, and is apt 
to judge of men by their physiognomy and conversation; loves to study 
deeply into the nature of man, and the origin, cause, and destiny of his 
being, as well as to trace all effects to their proximate and original causes. 
Even from childhood he must have been given to reflection and philosophy. 
He has great power in planning business, and arranging relative to the 
modes and means by which it is to be effected, and possesses, to a very 
considerable degree, the happy power of making himself agreeable to all 
classes, and of readily winning confidence and affection. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ВКЕТСН OF THOMAS DARCY M'GEE, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE 
"NEW YORK NATION." 


Tus gentleman was born at Carlingford, county of Louth, Ireland, April 13th, 
1825, and thongh only twenty-five years of age, has performed herculean labors 
in literature and politics. 

He was bred up in Wexford, where his father and family still reside. In 
April, 1842, being then but seventeen years of age, he emigrated to this coun- 
try, and formed a connection with the “ Boston Pilot," of which he became 
editor during the years '43, ‘44, and the early part of '45, in which position, 
notwithstanding his great youth, he gave the most complete satisfaction to its 
subscribers, whom he guided with the skill of an “ancient mariner” through 
that stormy political period of Irish politics. 

The consummate skill and talents which he evinced in conducting the « Pilot,” 
procured him an invitation from the “ Dublin Daily Freeman,” one of the lead- 
ing and most widely circulated papers in Ireland. This highly satisfactory invi- 
tation ho recrossed the Atlantic to accept, and arrived in Dublin on the 1st of 
June, 1845. 

The “ Freeman" being the organ of Daniel O'Connell, then in the zenith of his 
political fame, but whose tactics were inimical to the views entertained by Mr. 
М Сее, in the month of April, 1846, he resigned his position with the paper, 
which, however lucrative, he deemed it not consistent with honor and patriot- 
ism any longer to sustain. 

He next became one of the writers of the “Dublin Nation," a paper second 
to no other in Europe or America for literary and political ability. At the close 
of the year ‘46, he called and organized the first successful meeting against 
O'Connell ever held,in Dublin. Thus, like a second David, he smote this politi- 
cal Goliah “in his forehead." From those meetings originated the celebrated 
Irish Confederation, of which talented body he became secretary, in the latter 
half of the year '47, but resigned in January, '48, when a revolutionary policy 
was proposed, in order that the expression of his opinions should be completely 
unshackled. 
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About this period he returned to the ** Nation " and at the arrest of its editor, 
Charles Gavan Duffy, Esq., Mr. M‘Gee became its sole editor. Meantime he 
continued to nct as а member of the council of the confederation, and was ap- 
pointed one of the secret ** Committee of June," 1848, to transact the private 
detuils of the attempted revolution. In the same month he was arrested for 
* geditious speaking," but was speedily liberated, the bills of indictment having 
been ignored. 

On the 27th of July following, he was proclaimed in the Hue and Cry, and 
a large reward offered for his arrest, and the ensuing month of August was 
spent by him їп a fruitless attempt to organize a rising in the northwestern 
district. 

After the arrest of Smith O'Brien, Meagher, and the other patriot leaders, 
seeing the utter futility of effecting the desired object, he traveled to Derry, 
whence he embarked for this country in the disguise of a priest. On the 10tb 
af October he Innded at Philadelphia, end on the 25th of the вате month issued 
the * New York Nation," which has ever since been conducted by him ina 
manner highly creditable to his rare literary and profoundly pure and patriotic 
character. 

Although eminently successful in this undertaking, it is the intention of Mr. 
M’Gee to return soon to his native land, whither, independent of his own long- 
ings, he has been pressed to return by his noble friend and patriot coadjutor, 
the editor of the * Dublin Nation," to aid him once more in morally and intel- 
lectually working out the political regeneration of their beloved country. 

Besides the literary matter of the various papers he has been concerned in, 
Mr. M:Gee has been a voluminous and highly eloquent public speaker and lec- 
turer, and is the author of the following works, viz.: * Lifo of St. Columbkille, 
Apostle to the Picts,” * Life of Art M‘Murragh,” * Lives of the Irish Writers,” 
** Historica] Sketches of. O'Connell and his Friends.” * Memoirs of C. G. 
Duffy," etc., etc. 

WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 

New Yong, June 10th, 1850. 


ARTICLE LXI. 


THE BRAIN—ITS ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. + 


INTELLIGENCE is the most exalted attribute of man. According to some 
modern physiologists, this phenomena depends upon the brain for its existence 
and development. Others, however, regard it as proceeding from the SouL, a 
being derived from the Divine Essence. Ме will not, in this place, under- 
‘take a discussion of these two modes of contemplating mind, but will endeavor, 
in a future number, to show that we have no knowledge of the existence of 
mind only in connection with living, original matter. 
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ANATOMY OF THÉ BRAIN. 


Anatomists usually divide this organ into three parts: the CEREBRUDM, the 
CEREBELLUM, and the MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 

1. The cerebrum is that portion which occupies the whole frontal part of 
the skull, and a great part of the occipital portion. The cerebrum is divided 
into two hemispheres, and each hemisphere is again subdivided into three 
lobes—the anterior, middle, and posterior lobe. The whole substance of the 
cerebrum is distinguished into two parts, differing much in their color and gen- 
eral appearance: the ciNERITIOUS substance forming the peripheral portion, 
which is of a reddish gray color, and the wxpULLARY substance forming the 
central portion, of к bluish white color, and generally of a soft consistence. 
The cerebrum constitutes about five sixths of the entire brain. 

2. The cerebellum, or little brain, lies immediately below the cerebrum, and 
resting on what is called the BAsiLAR part of the occipital bone. It is divided 
into two lobes, one of which lies on each side of the crucial ridge of the above- 
named bone. The cerebellum is generally of a firmer consistency than the 
cerebrum. It is, however, formed of the same cineritious and medullary parts 
as the great mass of the cerebrum; but the meduila interval matter presents 
an appearance somewhat different; for on а section being made, it appears 
branching like a tree, and has been called ARBoR VITZ, or tree of life. 

3. The MEDULLA OBLONGATA is Situated between the lobes of the cerebel- 
lum and the middle lobes of the cerebrum, from which it is separated by a 
medullary part, called pons varor! ; it is through this that the different parts 
of the brain are principally united. The sPINAL MARROW, as it is commonly 
called, is merely a continuation of this part of the brain, and takes its name as 
soon as it enters the VERTEBRA. ‘This part of the brain, like the rest, is made 
up of cineritious and medullary matter; but the medullary substance forms the 
peripheral, and the cineritious the central portion; this latter being disposed in 
8 crucial direction. 

The exterior of the brain is arranged in convolutions or folds. The convolu- 
tions appear intended for the pürpose of increasing the superficial extent of the 
brain with the least possible enlargement of its absolute size. “In certain 
lower classes of the inferior animals," says Charles Bell, “there are no con- 
volutions. As we ascend in the scale of being, they increase, and in man above 
all other animals, are the convolutions deeper and more numerous; conse- 
quently the cineritious greater, and its extension of surface beyond that of all 
other creatures." 

The surface of the brain is surrounded by three membranes. The first is a 
very thin transparent membrane called the ріл MATER (natural mother) which 
sinks down into its furrows, and serves to convey the blood-vessels to the differ- 
ent parts. Immediately above the pia mater, is an extremely thin membrane, 
called the ARACHNoID, оо account of its extreme tenuity, resembling a spider 
web. It covers the brain uniformly, without passing into its folds or cavities. 
It secretes matter to lubricate the surface of the pia and dura mater. The 
DURA MATER (hard mother) is а thin but strong opaque membrane lining, and 
strongly adhering to the inner surface.of the skull and which embraces the 
outer surface of the brain above the membrane last mentioned. These mem- 
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branes are pliant in the highest degree, and accommodate themselves precisely 
to the figure of the brain. 

It is a fundamental principle in the animal economy. that in proportion to 
the intensity with which the function of a part is performed is its supply of 
blood. Hence the brain is very profusely supplied with blood, in so much that 
it is estimated that four times more blood circulates here than in any propor- 
tionate weight of the body. This is the most moderate calculation that I am 
acquainted with, and it has been formed from a series of the most accurate ex- 
periments upon other parts of the body. There are certain peculiarities in 
the circulation of the brain which we might notice, but as it is not our design 
to enter very minutely into its anatomy, we will pass over them for the pres- 
ent. 

The brain being composed of a soft homogeneous matter, extremely delicate 
in its texture, nature has taken uncommon care to protect it from injury. The 
hair, by its quantity and arrangement, is admirably designed to weaken the 
effects of blows upon the head, and keep it uniformly of the same temperature, 
independent of the surrounding atmosphere. And as it is impregnated with 
an oily substance, it'imbibes but a small quantity of water, and dries rapidly. 
The cranium, by the peculiar hardness, arrangement of its bones, shape, and 
strength, protect it in a wonderful manner from pressure and violence of most 
all kinds. The arrangement of its bones are such, that if pressure be exerted 
upon a given part of the head, it will be distributed from this point to all the 
rest, and is therefore less felt by the brain. The dura mater is also a protec- 
tion to the brain, being arranged in such a manner as to protect one part of it 
from another. And, indeed, without the folds formed by this membrane, one 
hemisphere of the cerebrum would press upon the other, and the cerebrum 
would compress the cerebellum when the head is erect; so the different parts 
of the organ would destroy each other. 

One of the most extraordinary things connected with the brain is, that the 
organ of sensation should itself be insensible. To cut it gives no pain, yet in 
the brain alone resides the power of feeling pain in any other part of the body. 
But there is one fact more wonderful still. Large portions of the cerebrum 
may be taken away, without destroying life or materially impairing the intel- 
lect, particularly if the injury be confined to but one hemisphere. Numerous 
cases of this description are on record. The following is from Sir Astley Coop- 
er's Lectures on Surgery : 

“ Mr. Davie, an apprentice of the late Mr. Chandler, came to me when I was in this 
hospital (St. Thomas’), and said, * Look here, sir,’ at the same time showing me a por- 
tion of brain, with a piece of the pia mater attached to it. I went to see the man, and 
found the representation of Mr. Davie correct; there was a lateral fracture of the os 
frontis, through which a portion of the brain protruded. His mind was not much af- 
fected, neither were the bodily powers in the least disturbed; no bad symptoms of 
any kind followed the injury; the wound healed most favorably, and he was soon dis- 


charged from the hospital.” 
To be continued. 


Тнк mind, rather than the body, demands the more diligent care, as well as 
assiduous cultivation. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tae Worcester FEMALE Convention.—The most important problem 
of the age—the one which lies more at the basis of human progress and im- 
provement than any other—remnins yet to be solved. That problem is the 
true position and sphere of woman. That she has not heretofore enjoyed 
more than a moiety of her natural privileges and rights, and that she is too 
generally trented more as a serf than as an equal, is not to be disputed. That 
something should be done to elevate her is obvious, and that by во doing we 
most effectually secure the progress of the race is equally apparent. That it 
is high time some great popular movement, designed to sécure these ends, 
were made is equally unmistakable; and that that movement should be made 
immediately is not a matter of doubt, for the sooner this great end is attained 
the better. In the destiny of the race the time has now fully come to plaoe 
woman in her true position. That she herself feels the throes and struggles 
of her nature to relieve herself from bondage and attain а more exalted station, 
she has shown by having called a convention to meet at Worcester, on the 17th 
and 18th of October, the thought of which is to secure this and kindred ends. 
The move is a good one, and should have the cordial concurrence of every 
lover of both the sex and the race. Many old-style conservatives will un- 
doubtedly jeer at the movement, and many others wonder what they will find 
to talk about and do; yet time will show that it is imperiously demanded, and 
will result in good. 

We fear, however, that as one extreme follows another, and as woman has 
been ton generally excluded from the deliberations of men, men will be ex- 
cluded from the deliberations of this convention. It is announced as a conven- 
tion of women. This is obviously an error. If man will not do the work, and 
if women will not take hold in conjunction with man, it is obviously best that 
she take hold alone. But the true modus operandi is for вотн sexes to UNITE 
in this movement. It is not во much for woman to elevate herself, nor for 
man to elevate woman, as for both to meet in consultation, each earnestly in- 
quiring what can be done to elevate and improve the feminine. There should 
be no female conventions, no male conventions; but all conventions should 
сомвімх all the qualities of the male sex with all those of the female. In 
pluin English, society has overlooked this great law, that the sexes hold exactly 
the same relation to each other in their coLLECTIVE capacity, that husbands 
and wives hold toward each other in their individual relations. As, in all the 
affairs of life, the married pair should mutually consult WITH AND FOR BACH 
OTHER; nnd as it requires the heads and hearts of noTH successfully to plan 
and carry forward all the important, and even all the detailed affairs of their 
lives, во the sexes are virtually man and wife, and hence man should make ро 
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move without the concurrence and aid of woman, and woman none without 
the help of man. It would be well, yet is not exactly the thing, for men to 
meet together in convention inquiring what can we do for woman, and thus for 
woman to meet in convention to inquire what she shall do for herself, or for 
man; but the true philosophy is for men Амр women to meet in the conven- 
tion to inquire what they shall do for woman, and then to inquire what they 
shall do to elevate the man. Thus the sexes should mutually act and react 
upon each other far good; each studious to see wherein they can the most 
effectually promote the elevation of the other, for by so doing they promote 
their own. Indeed, in the economy of nature, man should mould and elevate 
woman, and woman man; so that men should by all means engage in these 
deliberations. But this is their business, not ours. Suffice it for us to tell 
what is proposed, and what should be, and leave those noble-hearted women 
who have called this convention to manage it their own way. In this, how- 
ever, they may fully rely, that whatever the American Phrenological Journal 
can possibly do to give woman character. position, enlarged spheres of exertion, 
and scope for influence, it will do with all its might, and can assure them they 
may draw largely upon its pages, both to herald forth their convention, and 
subsequently to carry forward a cause which lies so near the foundation of 
human progress as does the elevation of woman, and to which it has for years 
devoted so many of its articles. 


——9—— 


Stens or THE Times.—One which muy be looked upon as а great evidence 
of progress or reform is the improvement in architecture, both as regards util- 
ity and beauty, nor do we know of any other one who во well understands and 
has explained our ideas on this subject as A. J. Downine, in Toe ARCHITEC- 
TURE оғ Country Houses, including Designs for Cottages, Farm Houses, 
and Villas, with remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the best Modes of Ven- 
tilating, recently published by D. Аррьктон & Co., New York. Mr. Down- 
ing understands the “beauty” of ‘ adaptation” and “utility.” Price’ $4. 
Our readers will not expect us to inform them, in a mere notice, of the con- 
tents or principal idens of a work containing 484 pages octavo, but we wish 
they would all endeavor to read the book for themselves. It is got up ina 
style to please the most correct taste, and is illustrated plentifully by 320 beau- 
tiful plates. The following we extract from the preface: 


“ There are three excellent reasons why my countrymen should have good houses. 

“The first is because a good house (and by this I mean a fitting, tasteful, aud sig- 
nificant dwelling) is a powerful means of civilization. А nation whose rural popula- 
tion is content to live in mean huts and miserable hovels, is certain to be behind its 
neighbors in education, the arts, and all that makes up the external signs of progress. 
With the perception of proportion, symmetry, order, and beauty, awakens the desire 
for possession, and with them comes that refinement of manners which distinguishes a 
civilized from a coarse, brutal people. So long as men are forced to dwell in log huts 
and follow a hunter's life, we must not be surprised at lynch law and the use of the 
bowie knife. Bot when smiling lawns and tasteful cottages begin to embellish a 
country, we know that order and culture are established. And as a first incentive 
toward this change is awakened in the minds of most men by the perception of beauty 
and superiority in external objects, it must fellow that the interest manifested in the 
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rural architecture of a ‚сопу. Ике this, bas mu to do with ihe progress of its civil- 
ization. * 

“ After the volumes I have previously written on this pem it is needless for me to 
add more on the purpose of this work. But it is, perhaps, proper that I should say, 
that it is rather intended to develop the growing taste of the people, than as a scien 
ббс work on art. Rural architecture is, indeed, зо much more a sentiment, and so 
much leas a science, than civil architecture, that a majority of persons will always 
build for themselves, and, unconsciously, throw something of their own character into 
their dwellings. To do this well and gracefully, and not awkwardly and clumaily, is 
always found more difficult than is supposed. I have, therefore, written this volume 
in the hope that it may be of some little assistance to the popular taste. For the same 
reason, I have endeavored to explain the whole subject in so familiar a manner as to 
interest all classes of readers who can find any thing interesting in the beauty, conve- 
nience, or fitness of a honse in the country.” 

—— 


VENTILATING Suips.—How can ships and other vessels be effectually venti- 
lated ? is the one great vital question of the day. The importance of this sub- 
ject is not denied by any reflecting mind; and ss thousands are daily suffering 
from the waut of proper ventilation in vessels at sea, this subject can not be 
agitated too much until some effectual means shall be adopted for the relief, 
particularly of those that bring emigrants to our shores. АП the plans that 
have thus far been adopted are the least available when most needed, forin a vio- 
lent storm all the hatches are down, no matter how crowded the ship, and nei- 
ther fresh air could be admitted nor bad air allowed to escape. In one instance, 
100 passengers suffocated in one night, in a vessel coming to our consts, and 
similar disasters have befallen other vessels from the same cause. Captains, 
unacquainted with the laws of physiology and the natural wants of the body, 
cause immense sufferings to their passengers without even thinking or intend- 
ing to do any harm, consequently the necessity of devising some plan that shall 
secure the grentest amount of fresh air just when it is most needed. 

Such a plan, we think, bas been devised. We have seen an ingenious method 
invented by Mr. Jennison, for the perfect ventilation of ships carrying steerage 
passengers. Several gentlemen of experience in navigntion have seen the plan 
and approve of it highly. We regret that we have not the drawings to repre- 
sentit. We hope some means will speedily be adopted to test this plan, aud 
if found to be what is needed, to encourage its adoption at once. 


e 


LABOR. 


BY THE LATE MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD 


Pause not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us; 

Hark! how creation's deep, musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven! 

Never the ocean-wave falters iu flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 
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* Labor ів worship !” the robin is singing ; 
“ Labor is worship!” the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature's great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower ; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower; _ 

Only man in the plan shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! 'Tis the still water faileth ; 

Idleness ever despnireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust aseaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillnoss of noon. 

Labor is glory! the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 
Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them in tune! 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet па; 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us ; 

Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
‘Work—and pure stumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work—thou shalt ride over care's coming billow ; 
Lie vot down wearied ‘neath woe's weeping willow ! 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will 


Labor is health! Lo! the huabandman reaping— 
How through his veins goes the life-current leaping ! 
How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as n sunbeam the swift sickle guides. * 
Labor ів wealth—in the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rich the queen's robe from the frail cocoon floweth ; 
From the fine acoru the strong forest bloweth ; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee ! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee; 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod ! 
Work—for some good, be it ever во slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor! All labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 


The spirit of the above is in such perfect keeping with our progressive doc- 
trine, that we not only approve, but admire it. To the desponding and gloomy 
it will prove a valuable medicine. 


MIBCELLANY. 995 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Тнк Монт Bme or Natunz, or Ghosts and Ghost Beers. By CATHERINE 
Crows. New York: J. 8. Redfield. For sale at the Journal office. Price $1 25. 


This work was announced in our July number, since which it has gone 
through two editions, proving its popularity by its rapid sale. 

We have perused this work with great interest, and have no hesitation in 
recommending it to all who would ecquaint themselves with spiritual phe- 
nomeus. By way of illustration we extract the following : 


“We are encompassed on all sides by wonders, and we can scarcely set our foot 
проп the ground, without trampling upon some marvelous production that our whole 
life and all our faculties would not suffice to comprehend." d 

“To minds which can admit nothing but what can be explained and demonstrated, 
^n investigation of this sort must appear perfectly idle; for while, on the one hand, the 
most acute intellect or the most powerful logic can throw little light on the subject, it 
is, at the same time—though I have a confident hope that this will not always be the 
case—equally irreducible within the present bounds of science; meanwhile, experi- 
ence, observation, and intuition must be our principal if not our only guides." 

“ In undertaking to treat of the phenomena in question, I do not propose to consider 
them as supernatural; on the contrary, I am persuaded that the time will come, when 
they will be reduced strictly within the bounds of science.” 

“In order to render this more clear, and, at the same time, to give an interesting in- 
stance of this sort of phenomenon, I will transcribe a passage from a letter of Bt. 
Augustine to his friend Evodius (Epistola 159. Antwerp edition). 

** T will relate to you a circumstance,’ he writes, ‘ which will furnish you matter for 
reflection. Our brother Sennadius, well known to us all as an eminent physician, and 
whom we especially love, who is now at Carthage, after having distinguished himself 
at Rome, and with whose piety and active benevolence you are well acquainted, could 
vet, nevertheless, as he has lately narrated to us, by no means bring himself to believe 
ina life after death. Now, God, doubtless, not willing that his soul should perish. 
tbere appeared to him one night, ina dream, a radiant youth of noble aspect, who 
bade him follow him ; and as Sennadius obeyed, they came to a city where, ou the right 
side, he heard a chorus of the most heavenly voices. Ashe desired to know whence this 
divine harmony proceeded, the youth told him that what he heard were the songs of 
the blessed; whereupon he awoke, and thought no more of his dream than people 
usually do. On another night, however, behold! the youth appears to him again, and 
asks him if he knows him; and Sennadius related to him all the particulars of his for- 
mer dream, which he well remembered. ‘Then,’ said the youth, ‘ was it while sleep- 
ing or waking that you saw these things?’ ‘I was sleeping,’ answered Senuadius. 
* You are right,’ returned the youth, ‘it was in your sleep that you saw these things; 
and know, O Sennadius, that what you see now is also in your sleep. But if this be so, 
tell me where then is your body?’ ‘In my bedchamber,’ answered Веппайіца, ‘ But 
know you not,’ continued the stranger, ‘that your eyes, which form a part of your 
hody, are closed and inactive?’ ‘I know it,’ answered he. ‘Then,’ said the youth, 
-with what eyes see you these things?’ Aud Sennadius colild not answer him; and as 
he hesitated, the youth spoke again, and explained to him the motive of his questiona. 
* As the eyes of your body,’ said he, * which now lies on your bed and sleeps, are inac- 
tive and useless, and yet you havo eyes wherewith you see me aud these things I have 
shown unto you, so after death, when theso bodily organs fail you, you will have a 
vital power, whereby you will live, and a sensitive faculty, whereby you will perceive. 
Doubt, therefore, no longer that there is a life after death.’ ‘And thus’ said this excel- 
lent man, ‘ was I convinced, and all doubts removed." " 
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“The other case to which J alluded, as similar to that of Mre. Bretton, occurred in 
Germany, aud is related by Dr. Kerner. 

“The late Mr. L— St. , he says, quitted this world with an excellent repute- 
tion, being at the time superintendent of an institution for the relief of the poor 
in B——. His son inherited his property, and, in acknowledgment of the faithful serv- 
ices of his father’s old housekeeper, he took her into his family and established her in 
a country house, a few miles from B——, which formed part of his inheritance. She 
had been settled there but a short time, when she was awakened in the night, ehe 
knew not how, and saw a tall, haggard-looking man in her room, who was rendered 
visible to her by a light that seemed to issue from himself. She drew the bedclothes 
over her head; but as this apparition appeared to her repeatedly, she became so much 
alarmed that she mentioned it to her master, begging permission to resign her situation. 
He however laughed at her—told her it must be all imagination—and promised wo 
sleep in the adjoining apartment, in order that she might call him whenever this ter- 
ror seized her. Не did во; but when the specter returned, she was so much oppressed 
with horror that she found it impossible to raise her voice. Her master then advised her 
to inquire the motive of its visits, This she did; whereupon it beckoned her to follow, 
which, after some struggles, she summoned resolution to do. It then led the way 
down some steps to a passage, where it pointed out to her a concealed closet, which it 
signified to her, by signs, she shonld open. She represented that she had no key ; where 
upon it described to her, in sufficiently articulate words, where she would find one. 
She procured the key, and on opening the closet found a small parcel, which the spirit 
desired her to remit to the governor of the institution for the poor at B———, with the 
injunction that the contents should be applied to the benefit of the inmates—this resti- 
tution being the only means whereby he could obtain rest and peace in the other world. 
Having mentioned these circumstances to her master, who bade her do what she had 
been desired, she took the parcel to the governor and delivered it, withont communi- 
eating by what means it had come into her hands. Her'name was entered in their 
books and she wae dismissed ; but, after ehe was gone, they discovered to their sur- 
prise that the packet contained an order for thirty thousand florins, of which the late 
Mr. 8t. had defrauded the institution and converted to his own use. 

“Mr. 8t. , jr, was now called upon to pay the money, which he refusing to do, 
the affair was at length referred to the authorities; and the housekeeper being arrested, 
he and she were confronted in the court, where she detailed the circumstances by 
which the parcel had come into her possession. Mr. St. denied the possibility of 
the thing, declaring the whole must be, for some purpose or other, an invention of her 
own. Suddenly, while making this defense, he felt а blow upon his shoulder, which 
caused him to start and look round, and ut the same moment the housekeeper exclaim- 
ed: ‘See! there he stands now—there is the ghost? None perceived the figure except- 
ing the womau herself and Mr. St. ; but everybody present heard the following 
words: ‘ My son, repair the injustice I have committed, that I may be at peace!’ 
The money was paid; and Mr. St. was so much affected by this painful event, that 
he was seized with a severe illuess, from which he with difficulty recovered. 

“Dr. Kerner says that these circumstances occurred in the year 1816, and created a 
considerable sensation at the time, though, at the earnest request of the family of Mr. 
8t. ‚ there was an attempt made to hush them up; adding, that in the month of 
October, 1819, he was himself assured, by a very respectable citizen of B——, that it 
was universally known iu the town that the ghost of the late superintendent had ap- 
peared to the housekeeper, and pointed out to her where she would find the packet; 
that she had consulted the minister of her parish, who bade her deliver it ss directed; 
that she had been subsequently arrested, and the affair brought before the authorities, 
where, while making hia defense, Mr. Bt. had received а blow from an invisible 
hand; and that Mr. 8t. was so much affected by these circumstances, which got 
abroad in apite of the efforts to suppress them, that he did not long survive the event.” 


FARMER'S GUIDE 


SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., of Edinburgh, the celebrated author of the * Book or 
THE Farm,” and PROF. NORTON, of Yale College, New Haven, are preparing 
for tbe Press, a Book under the above title. 


It will embrace every subject of importance connected with Agriculture in all its various 
branches, both Theoretical and Practical. “ Science, іп as far as it has, up to the present 
time, been made available to Practice by Experiment, will be treated in its relation to every 
operation as it occurs in the course of the seasons.” ‘The work will be arranged under {опг 
distinct heada, representing the seasons, beginning with Winter and ending with Autumn. 
The following are among the subjects to be treated of in the first and second seasons, in- 
cluding the Introductory, viz: 


INITIATION. 
Un the best of the existing Methods for acquir- | On the Branches;of Science most applicable to 
ing a thorough knowledge of Practical Hus- Agriculture. 
bandry. On the Institutions of Education best suited to 
Un the Difficulties to be encountered in learning Agricultural Science. 


Practical Husbandry,and on the Means of over- | On the Evils attending the neglect of Land- 
coming them. owners and others to lea.a practical Agricul- 
On the Different kinds of Farming. ture. 
On the Persons required to Conduct and Execute | On observing tho details and recording the facts 
the Labor of the Farm. of Farming by the Agricultural Student. 


PRACTICE—WINTER. 


On the Treatment of Farm-horsos in Wintor. Oa tho Accommodation of the Grain Crops im 
Ou the Treatment of the Farmers Saddle and the Steading. 

Harness Horse in Winter. On the Forming of Dunghills in Winter. 
On the Fattening of Swine in Winter. On the Forming of Composts in Winter. 


On the Rationale of the Feeding of Animals. On Seaweed аз Manure. 

Ou the ‘Thrashing and Winuowing of Grain. On Gaulting or Claying the Soil. 
PRACTICE—SPRING. 

Summary of the Field Operations, and of the | On the Rolling of Land. 


Ou the Treatment of Fowls in Winter. | On Liquid Manure. 


Weather in Spring. On the Sowing of Oats. 
On the Calving of Cows. On the Lambing of Ewes.. 
On the Milking of Cows. On Cross-ploughing Land, 
On the Rearing of Calves. On Ribbing Land for the Seed-Furrow. 
On the Sowing of Spring Wheat. On the Sowing of Grass-Seeds, 
On Drilling up the Land. On the Sowing of Barley. 
On the Sowing of Beans. On the fuming of Dunghills. 
On the Sowing of Peas. On the Planting of Potatoes. 
On tho Sowing of Tares. On Paring and Burning the Surface. 


The Work will also embrace many important operations not included in the ordinary rou- 
tine of firming, such as “ Judging of Land,” “ Stocking of a Farm,” * Improvement of the 
Soil,” &c., &c. 

‘T'he contributions by Prof. Norton will add greatly tothe value of the book, by adapting tt to 
the Soil, Climate, Growth, dc., of our own Country; and the united labors of two such dis- 
tinguished men will make this work спе of the most complete and valuable to the American 
larmer, ever issued from the prese, 

(Er ‘The work will be comprised in about 22 Nos. of 64 pages each. It will contain some 18 
эг 20 engravings on steel, and more than 600 wood engravings, in the highest style of the art. 
It will be handsomely printed on fine paper, and sold at 25 cts. a number,or $5 in advance for 
the twenty-two numbers. The numbers can be sent by mail at periodical postage. 

The First Number was issued іп March, and the work will be completed in about one 
year. The first volume, written by Mr. Stephens, is already published in Edinburgh, and the 
American Edition will be printed (от the Stereotype plates imported for that purpose. 

BooksELLERs AND DraLEns 19 Peniopicars will be furnished on liberal terms. 

l'osrMASTERS and others remitting the money, post-paid or franked, for three copies at the 
above prices, will receive a fourth copy gratis. 


LEONARD SCOTT & Co., PusttsuErs, 
No. 79 Fulton “тесі, Entrance 54 Gold Street. 


лла» Erer- нр Кы КШ 


~> THE HORTICULTURIST 


JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE, 


EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING, 


AUTHOR OF "LANDSCAPE DRAWING,” “DESIGNS FOR COTTAGE RESIDENCES,” U FAUTT AND FRUIT TREES OP 
AMERICA,” &c., &c, * 


— 


Tuts magazine is devoted mainly to Horticulture. Gardening, in a thoroughly practic! 
as well as scientific sense, is its leading object; and it is hoped, through its columns, mi 
only to render simple and easy to the novice the practical care of all that belongs to ti» 
garden, but also to disseminate, in all parts of the country, a knowledge of all new аш 
important discoveries in Horticulture. It embraces, in its Scope, 


Г. Tue Drscmpriog anp Currivation or Frutrs AND Fruit Trees—a subject of vast importan, 
aud ju which we are already more interested than any other people. 


І. Тнк Description AND Cuttivation or FLowxns ‘ann FLowxnixG Prants лир $нкивз, fron 
the most delicate and tender to the most hardy and robust. 


III. To тнк Dracniption ARD CULTIVATION OF ALL EDIBLE Prants, which mre, or should be, grown 
in our gardens. 


IV. To GARDENING as an Ant or Tastx—with designs for Ornamental or Landscape Gardening. 


V. To Rurar ARCHITECTURE—embracing Designs for Rural Cottages and Villas, Farm Houses, Lodges, 
| Gates, Vineries, Ice Houses, etc., etc. 


VI. To Arsonicutturz—or the Planting ond Culture of Forest and Ornamental Trees. 


VIL To Borasr акр Extomotocy—so far as these branches are connected with the general subjects to 
which the work is specially devoted 


Tug Hortrecirurtst has now (June, 1850) been published four years; and its influence 
on the progress of Gardening and Rural Taste is too strikingly apparent to need a word of 
comment. Its extended and valuable correspondence presents the experience of tbe mos 
intelligent. cultivators in America; and the instructive and agreeable articles from the pes 
of the Editor, make it equally sought after by even the general reader, interested in country 
life. To.all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, orchards, or country seats— 
to scientific and practical cultivators of the soil—to nurserymen and commercial gardeners, 
this Journal, giving the latest discoveries and improvements, experiments and Acquisitions 


in Horticulture, and those branches of knowledge connected with it, will be found invalua- 
ble. І 


А NEW voLUME (the 5th) was commenced with the July No. for 1850; and it will be 
the constant aim of the Editor and the Publisher, by every means in their power, to render 
it still more worthy, by every practicable improvement, of the liberal patronage it is receiv- 
ing. 

The work is issued on the first of. each month, in the best style of the periodical press, 
each number containing 48 pages, embellished with a frontispiece and several other en. 
gravings. 

Ткнмз.-—Тһгее Dollars a year—Two copies for Five Dollars, payble in advance. 


Back VorvwEs.—Four volumes are now completed— price, bound in muslin, $3 50-—in 
paper covers, $3 per volume." gar Where two or more volumes are taken, a discount of 
fifty cents per volume will be made. 

All letters to be addressed to the Proprietor, Lurazr Тоскев, Albany, New York. 

Albany, New York, August, 1850, 


b Illustrated Phrenological Alm: mac for 1951, has just been published МА коре Tu Wins, 
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HOME TRUTHS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, 


1850. 
" OCTOBER. ~ — No. 10. 


VOLI. 


0. S. & L. N. FOWLER, EDITORS. 


PERBNOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, MAGNETISM. A 


‚ NEW YORK: 
\ J|. FOWLERS & WELLS, 


PHRENOLOGIOAL OABINET, 131 NASSAU-STREHT, 


Е $1 а Year, invariably in advance. Ton ets. a Number. 
re уг г n =———————=——=————=————= 


fUSTAGE. TWO AND А HALF CENTS ANY DISTANCE. 


y. 


i 


PAGE. 
ART. 62.-—Portraits of the Presidents—No. 11. The Phre- 
nological Developments of James К. Polk, with a Like- 
ness,- - = oro = . 8 © = n 
Аят. 63.—Phrenology applied to the Government and Train- 
ing of Children, DAMM 
Аът, 64.—Mistakes in the Choice of Pursuits. An Allegory. 
By C. Townsend, - E . - - - - - 
Авт. 65.—The Brain—its Anatomy and Physiology. By A. 
Р. Dutcher, M.D. With an Engraving, - - - -311 
Аат. 66.—Phrenological Character of the late Jacob Hays, 
witha Likeness, + - +- - - + - 23815 


- 297 | Авт. 60.—Merit ristocracy, Ы 
MiecxLLAxY.—Spiritualism and Materialism—Reply to а 


Е OONTENTS OF THE OOTOBER NUMBER. 


РАСЕ 
Авт. 67.—Reform in the Condition of Woman: the Spirit 
and Means by which it is to be effected, - - - - 318 


only True А. + 322 


Correspondent—Phrenological Classes—American Phre- 
nological Society—Phrenology in Northern Ohio—The ' 
Inventions of this ape Strangers sisting New York 
Progress: Fuel—Laws of Health. Мат Booxs—The 
Book of Notions—Spurzheim’s Phrenology—The New 
Water-Cure Librare—Works of Edgar A. Poe, - - 9M 


OCTOBER 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCINNATI. 


Chartered in 1845—Session of 1849-'50—Matriculants, 
р 224— Graduates, 65. 


THE sixth winter session of this College will commence on 

the first Monday of November, 1850, and continue four months. 
airs of the faculty will be arranged as follows : 

H TIO P. GATEHILL, M.D., Professor of Anatomy апа 


Р siology. 

SEPH R. BUCHANAN, M.D., Medical Chemistry and Cere- 
bral Ph 101067. 
* LORENZO E. JONES, M.D., Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

BENJAMIN L. HILL, M.D., Surgery and Obstetrics. 

J. GIBSON JONES, M.D., Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

WOOSTER BEACH, M.D., Emeritus Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, 

WM. OWENS, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy end Surgical 
Pr tor. 

A gratuitous preliminary course of lectures will commence 
on the first Monday in October ; et the same time the Demon- 
strator’s rooms will be opened with every facility for the проду 
of Anatomy. Tickets to а full couree of lectures, $60 in ad- 
vance (or well-endorsed note for $70); to two or more full 
courses of lectures, 8100 in advance. Matriculation ticket, £5; 
Graduation, $15; Demonstrator's ticket, #5; (anatomical mate- 
rial abundant ;) Hospital ticket, @5, which gives access to the 
clinical lectures of the extensive Commercial Hospital. Board 
from 2 to 2 50 pr week. Students occasionally board them- 
selves, in clubs, lor one half this amount. 

The leading principles of this College are, that all medical 
treatment should be of а safe and restorative, instead of a dan- 

erous or debilitant character—that knowledge should be sought 
reely from all sources, and that no medical creed ahould be en- 
forced by proscriptive associations. The Eclectic system of 
practice embraces a at number of medicines and remedial 
measures not generally known or used, and its success is be- 
Jieved to be unequaled. The average mortality of cholera un- 
der Eclectic practice has been lese than five per cent.—the aver- 
age mortality from all diseases, less than two per cent. 

Students will call upon their arrival in the city at the office of 
Prof. B. L. HILL, Secretary of the Faculty, northwest corner of 
Ninth and Elm. For further informntion address, post paid, 
JOS. R. BUCHANAN, M.D., Dean. 


Blank Books, Paper, ete. 


FRANCIS & LOUTRELL, 77 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., manu- 
facture and import every variety of ACCOUNT BOOK, WRITING 
PAPER, and STATIONERY ARTICLES, which they will sell at low 
prices. Orders per mail receive prompt attention. е 

COPY YOUR LETTERS. 

By Francis Manifold Letter Writer, letters and copies аге 
written at the same time, The ink is contained in sheets, and 
the pen never wears out. Price from one to five dollars. 

GOLD PENS, ENVELOPS, CROTON INK, 

Seta of Books for Lodges and Societies, with printed headings, 
Berap-Books, Portfolios, Drawing Paper, Note Paper, ete.—in 
fact, we keep all goods in our line, both fancy and staple, апа 
invite attention to our stock. 

FRANCIS & LOUTRELL, 77 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 


Ј. С. & D. HYATT respectfally inform the Medical Profession 
and tbose interested in the study of AxaTromy, PHYSIOLOGY, 
PaTHOLOGY, and Mrcaoscoric ANaTomy, that they have now on 
hand the largest collection of Models and Preparations ever in 
the United States, numbering over 2000 separate Models, Those 
teaching the above branches will do well to examine this grand 
collection, па most of the Modeis are different from any ever 
before seen in this country. 

Orders or Letters of Inquiry may be directed to J. C. & D. 
Hyatt, 449 Broadway, New York, post paid. 


NOTICES, 


WEBER’S ANATOMICAL ATLAS of the Adult 
Human Ворт, Natura: Srzr.—W. ENnicorf & Co, No. 
59 Beekman Street, New York, has lithographed and republished 
from the original German edition (the only American edition), 
the eleven entire figures contained in part first of the above- 
named well-known and valuable work, by Prof. M. J. WEBES, 
of the Royal Prussian University, PREDEAJK WILLIAM, at Bonn. 
Figures І, К, and L, representing the veins and arteries, are 
accurately colored from the original copy, and the whole work, 
with a comprehensive * Explanation,’ is offered for sale in 
sheets, or mounted in the usual style of maps, at the following 
prices : 

Fig.A. Meje adult Skeleton, front view, single cople 
раа (іл пе нае ES $ T де 
$i Ca copied; n (mounted) TTO PPS 
ig. B. e t Skeleton, from behin copies, 
pian (їп sheeta) е nd, нае copie, 
Fig aingle copies, piain (mounted) ger m 

‚С. t у of Ligaments, front view, single co; 

plain фа аве) з е ушун nae PEN 
ingle copies, plein (mounted).............- >. 
Fig.D. Second body of Ligaments, from behind, single 
copies, plain (in sheets) ........................ 

N Bingle copies, plain (mounted) ......... ............ 
Fig. E. First body of Muscles, front view, single copies, 

piain (in аһее!ш)............... 
ingle copies, plain (mounted) ................ е 
Fig.F. Second body of Muscles, from behind, single 
copies, plain (in sheets) ... 
Single copies, plain (mounted). . ....... .eeeswesess 
Fig. G. Third body of Muscles, front view, aingle copies, 
рив (in sheets).......... 
ingle copies, plain (тоцпќей)..,. ................ 

Fig. H. Fourth body of Muscles, from behind, single 

copies, plain (in sheets) ............................ 

Single copies, plain (шочш{ей)........,............ 
Fig.L First Vascular and Nervous body, front view, sin- 
le copies, colored (in sheets) ...................... 
ingle copies, colored (mounted) ................... 
Fig. K. Second general view of Blood-Vessels and Nerves, 
front view, е copies, colored (in sheets 
Single copies, colored (mounted) ................... 
Fig. L. Third general view of Blood-Vessels and Nerves, 
from behind, single copies, colored (In sheets) ....... 
Single copies, colored (mounted) ............ 
Whole sets, in Sheets and Portfolio.... 
Whole sets, Mounted ..... оооло онооно нао 
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DR. 8. B. SMITH'S 
Avromaton DixECT AND To-AND-Fno CURRENT ELECTRO- 
MaoxETIC Macutnes. Patented Jan. 4, 1850. 

These machines give out the Direct and То-апа-Рго Current. 
as occasion may require. 

By the Direct Electric Current passing in one direction, various 
substances in solution can be conveyed into the body through 
the sole medium of the Nerves, without being taken into the 
stomach in the ordinary way. Time will soon determine how 
far this new instrument is capable of effecting such important 
and wonderful results. The price of this instrument is $90. f 

For sale, also, the Товркро ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINES. 
Price $19. A Manual of 96 pages is also furnished, for applying 
the machines. 


Engraving'on Wood. 


Designing and Engraving on Wood; drawings of models; pa- 
tent machines, etc.; designs for patente; ornaments; society 
charters and emblems; coats of arms and embroidery ; shew- 
bills; labels; posters; magazine, book, and newspaper illustra 
tions; views of buildings and machinery; mape; portraits, 
lodge seals; hat tips; fsc-similes; business cards, etc., designed 
and engraved by BADEAU & BROTHER, 102 Nassau street cor- 
ner of Apn street, New York. 
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ARTICLE LXII. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. XI. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF JAMES К, POLK, WITH A LIKENESS. 


No. 28. Tinea K. Рош. 


Tne orgarization of this personage evinces a good degree of power, 
especially in the muscular department. Yet the sunken form of the cheek 
indicates rather a weak stomach and vital apparatus generally. His was 
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*the tough, enduring, elastic, hard-working temperament. And yet when 
such do break down, they are apt to ро all at once. His muscles were 
obviously the best part of his organization, and they were very good, to 
which he added a strong and active nervous system. 

His largest phrenological development was Firmness, to which he added 
large Self-Esteem and Combativeness, a combination indicative of much 
force and calculated to bear sway among men. Combativeness stood out 
in bold relief, and Destructiveness was also well developed. Determined 
energy was the one leading point of his entire character. His phrenology 
says he was willing to undertake difficult things, and never doubted his 
own ability to accomplish them. The other features of his character 
were quite evenly balanced, and yet evince no decided marks of greatness, 
His phrenology pronounces him a good, fair, practical, common-sense 
man, yet does not ascribe to him towering greatness; for in many commu- 
nities are to be found men аз intellectual and moral, phrenologically con- 
sidered, as he was. He had a good intellect, especially good reasoning 
powers, yet the perceptives were only second rate. In fact, his head was 
well developed from Comparison around through Causality and Ideality to 
Bublimity. This embodied the second strongly marked point in his char- 
acter. Comparison was altogether his largest intellectual organ, and Hu- 
man Nature was also well developed. Order and Language were good, 
but not great. Both good judgment and good taste were strongly mark- 
ed. In general terms, this was a fair, well-developed, well-balanced head ; 
and yet the accurate phrenologist would not rate him above second best, 
if as high. 8011, be had no very weak points, and was not therefore very 
liable to error. 

Of his moral head nothing special can be said, except that Benevolence 
and Hope were large, Veneration and Conscience fair, and Spirituality 
quite deticient. To these he added very strongly marked social organs. 

To our preceding remark, that his vital apparatus was rather weak, it 
should be added that he took good care of his health by taking a great 
amount of exercise, and being very regular in his mode of living. In fact, 
this was doubtless the simple secret of his accomplishing as much as he 
did. 

The editors have often seen him going out to take his morning or after- 
noon ride, or returning from them; and we make this remark mainly for 
the purpose of saying to those whose vital apparatus is weak, that by tak- 
ing ample pains to manufacture all the vitality possible, and then to hus- 
band or wisely expend it all, they may doubtless be enabled to accomplish 
а great amount of mental or physical labor. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMES KNOX POLK. 


Tre Polk family, whose name originally was Pollock, emigrated from Ireland 
in the eighteenth century and settled on the eastern shore of Maryland, where, 
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being the only democrats of note, they were called the democratic family. The 
great-uncle of the President, Colonel Thomas Polk, was one of the signers of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, in 1775. 

The father of the President removed in 1806. with his family of ten children, 
to Tennessee, where he settled in the fertile valley of the Duck River, a branch 
of the Cumberlund. Here the subject of'our sketch resided from childhood, 
unti] he was called to the Presidential chair. Не wasnt first intended by his 
father for the mercantile profession, but being greatly averse to it. he nt length 
succeeded in overcoming the paternal prejudices, and was sent to Murfreesburg 
Academy, where, in the short space of two years and a half, he prepared him- 
self for college, and entered the University of North Carolina, in 1815—being 
then id the twentieth year of his age. He graduated in 1818 with the highest 
honors of his class and with the reputation of being the first scholar both in math- 
ematics and the classics. From college he returned to Tennessee and commenc- 
ed the study of the law, in the office of the late Felix Grundy, under whose 
auspices he was admitted to the barat the close of the year 1820. His success 
at the bar was unequivocal and distinguished, and in less than a year he com- 
manded a large and lucrative practice. 

In 1823 he left his profession for politics, and was elected to the Tennessee 
legislature. He was the early political supporter and personal friend of Gene- 
ral Jackson, and was one of those who first suggested him for the presidency. 
In August, 1825, Mr. Polk was elected to Congress, where he at once declared 
himself as a democratic republican of the strictest sect—a state-rights man and 
а strict constructionist, opposed to protective tariffs, United States banks, internal 
improvement, restriction of slavery, etc., etc. His first speech in Congress 
was in favor of amending the constitution so as to prevent the election of Pres- 
ident and Vice President by the House, in any event. He also warmly and 
ably opposed the Panama mission, and introduced a series of resolutions em- 
bodying the principle that it is the duty of the House of Representatives when 
called upon for appropriations for foreign missions, to inquire into the expedien- 
cy and necessity of those missions. Through the whole of his congressional 
career he warmly opposed the administration of Mr. Adams, and as warmly 
supported that of General Jackson. 

At the session of Congress subsequent to the removal of the deposits by Gen- 
eral Jackson, Mr. Polk, as chairman of the committee of ways and means, ex- 
erted himself successfully to push through the resolutions sustaiuing and approv- 
ing the President’s course. 

In December, 1835, Mr. Polk was elected Speaker of the House ‘of Repre- 
sentatives, a post which he filled with dignity and ability for five successive вев- 
sione—receiving, upon his retirement, the unanimous thanks of the House. 
Throughout the whole of his political career, Mr. Polk was distinguished for 
his unwavering attachment to his party ; and ір 1835, when the whole Ten- 
nessee delegation in the House of Representatives determined to support 
Judge White for the Presidency, he remained firm to the democratic party of 
the Union and gave his support to Mr. Van Buren. 

In 1839, after serving fourteen years in Congress, Mr. Polk declineda re- 
election, and was nominatedas the democratic candidate for Gevernor of Tennes- 
see, and elected. Two years afterward he was a candidate for re-election, but 
was defeated, and again, in 1843, with a similar result. 
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Mr. Polk remained in private life until the 29th of May, 1844, when he re- 
ceived the nomination of the democratic national, convention for President, to 
which office he was elected the following fall. The prominent measures of his 
administration were the Mexican war, the settlement of the Oregon boundary 
question, the establishment of the independent treasury, and the reduction of 
the tariff. 

The democratic party nominated, in 1848, General Lewis Cass ав successor 
to Mr. Polk, who was defeated by General Taylor, the late President. Imme- 
diately upon the inauguration of General Taylor, Mr. Polk and his lady, ac- 
companied by a few friends, set out for Tennessee, where he intended to pass 
the remainder of his days in retirement—having, for that purpose, purchased 
ап elegant residence in the beautiful city of Nashville, on the Cumberland River. 
But lie did not long remain on earth to enjoy the sweets of repose and the de- 
lights of home, unintruded upon by the officious politeness that surrounds 
greatness. Early inthe following summer he was attached by а chronic diar- 
rhea, a disease to which he had been for some time liable, which, on the 15th 
of June, 1849, terminated in death, in the 54th year of his age. On his death- 
bed a Methodist minister administered to him the ordinance of baptism, and he 
died full of Christian hope. Не left a widow-—an amiable-and accomplished 
lady of Tennessee, a devout Christian, and well qualified by her education and 
character to grace the high position to which she was called. Mr. Polk left no 
children. 


ARTICLE LXIII. 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO THE GOVERNMENT AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.—Soro- 
мом. 

Тнк truth of the old adage, that “ order is Heaven's first law," becomes 
more and more apparent in proportion as her laws are understood, for we 
find regular and progressive steps in all her movements, and the principle 
is as true when applied to body and mind as to any other order of nature, 
for they are the highest workmanship of the Divine Mind. 

That system of education is most perfect which recognizes all the ele- - 
ments of which we are composed, and which adapta itself to the order of 
their development and to their legitimate exercise and proper direction. 

Children possess all the elements of mind and body that are seen in the 
full bloom of life, but they require proper motives, discipline, and direc- 
tion, to secure their full and legitimate manifestation. The quality of a 
blossom or the deliciousness of fruit can not be fully developed without 
the proper kind of nourishment and the right degree of air, light, and 
heat, with suitable attention. A difference of at least one half is scen 
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where these conditions are not complied with. So it is with children. Let 
two boys of the same age start in life with the same tone of mind, natural 
abilities, and physical qualifications, and if one be poorly clad, fed, and 
cared for in every respect, with no.motives or opportunities given him 
for improvement, and no encouragement given when he did well; the right 
and wrong way never presented, all the examples set before him being of 
an immoral or selfish character, at the end of life he would present a very 
different character and tone of mind from the other boy who was fed and 
clad and cared for according to the wants of nature, whose society was of 
the best kind, continually renewing proper stimulus for the full develop- 
ment and right use ef all his powers, whose faculties were developed ac- 
cording to the order of nature, where principles of right and wrong were 
clearly presented to his mind, with inducements to comply with the for- 
mer and shun the latter, and who was constantly in the society of those 
whose actions were praiseworthy. 

The difference in these two boys would be as great as the same kind of 
fruit produced under reversed circumstances. 

Children are creatures of imitation ; they commence life without judg- 
ment or experience, and the instincts they have are, in a great degree, 
guided by what they see; and as they see others exercise their faculties, 
зо they do—for they know no other way. The language they hear others 
use, that they use. The faculty of imitation is more active in childhood 
than in other periods of life; hence the necessity for those who have the 
management of them to exercise their various faculties as they would 
have the children exercise them, and to be in their presence what they 
would have them to be. 

Certain faculties are more liable to be perverted in children than others, 
and those should receive our first and greatest care and attention, and we 
сап easily discover what these faculties are by understanding the human 
mind as presented by Phrenology. 

Sufficient time, care, and expense are bestowed on children generally to 
secure well-balanced minds, yet we do not find their minds well balanced. 
They may be well educated in book knowledge, but their passions may be 
ungovernable, rendering them more dangerous to the community than they 
would be with less intellectual training. 

Depraved and vicious manifestations arise more from perverted or exces- 
sive passions, propensities, and affections than from all the other influences 
put together. It i, the ANIMAL nature of man, not his MORAL ОГ INTELLECT- 
UAL, that needs the most training. 

The first faculty for consideration is AEmentiveness. 

Definition, —Sense of hunger, desire for food as nourishment, disposition 
to eat and drink. The organ of this faculty is located in the middle lobe 
of the brain, directly in front of the ear. 
` It is generally believed that there are two organs connected with this 
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function: one just forward of the ear, giving desire for solid food ; another 
directly in front of that, adapted to liquids and fondness for water. 

Our bodies require food and nourishment. We have teeth with which 
to masticate food, stomachs for its reception, and digestive apparatus to 
render food serviceable to the body. This faculty, when compared with 
others, is more’ active in children than in adults; for’ they are not only 
supplying the common wants of a growing body, but they are laying in 
a vital stock for old age. Hence the necessity of properly feeding them, 
and as they are without judgment and experience in this matter, parents 
and nurses should be their judge and guide in matters of diet. 

Alimentiveness is one of the fundamental strata of the mind. Derange 
that, and you derange all the faculties and functions that depend upon it. 
All the other functions of the body, and all the other organs, derive their 
power and existence from the exercise of this; for from this they derive 
their nourishment, and nourishment is the foundation of the whole. 

When you have described the АРРЕТІТЕ of а man or child, you have 
gone fur toward describing the characteristic qualities of his mental and 
moral character; it might even be said, You have described all. 

Take the dyspeptic, for example. He is, in some degree, deranged— 
the integrity of his whole system is impaired—all his mental, physical, 
and moral powers are out of order; so of the opium-eater, the drunkard, 
and the excessive user of tobacco, tea, and coffee. 

If I were set apart for the express purpose of reforming the world, I would 
first teach man how to eat. We have drunkards and gluttons in great 
abundance, but they are such because they are trained, are educated from 
their infancy, to be such. 

The habits of many mothers in feeding children are very bad. Filling 
the stomach is the panacea for every thing; if the child cries, is hurt, 
afraid, worries, going to sleep, just waked up, mother going away or just 
returned, it must be fed. Its stomach is already overstocked, and crying 
is the result; but no matter, it must be fed. It discharges the extra 
burden, only to have another deposit made. The bad effects of thus con- 
tinually deranging and surfeiting nature is beyond description. 

Some mothers actually exercise less discretion in feeding their children 
than the hen with her chickens. You never see a hen catch a tough old 
grasshopper for her young chickens; yet some mothers feed their children 
on any thing that happens to be handy or on the table. 

Irregularity is bad. Nature is orderly. The stomach, when food is 
taken into it, requires time to digest it. If another supply of food is 
introduced before digestion is completed, this law is violated. 

Do not feed children in the night. They awake and cry, and will take 
food ; but the fact that they will take food is not a sufficient reason for giv- 
ing it. They do not need food in the night. 

Why do we not eat during the night? Because nature is then per- 
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forming another office. The deposits for the growth of the body are 
then made; and if we tax our powers with digestion when they are re- 
quired for other purposes, we mterfere with the order of nature, and of 
course render the execution of the functions, which have been assigned to 
a state of rest, far less perfect than they otherwise would be. We can not 
violate any law of nature without producing evil. 

But you can not convince some of this, They will not believe that 
children in the night need rest from digestion as much as grown persons 
do, and for the same reason. 

Children—infants—do not require feeding oftener than once in three 
hours: oftener is an injury. But whether oftener or less often, never fail 
to OBSERVE THE LAW OF ORDER. Let uniformity and regularity never fail 
to govern this part of your duty. It is this breaking up the order of na- 
ture which works the most ruinous mischief, not only in the present, but in 
the future usefulness of the child. 

Feeding children with stimulating food is bad. It drains the brain of 
nervous energy, required for other functions, and thus disturbs the just 
equilibrium of the powers of the system. It also heats the blood, thus 
rendering children much more impulsive and difficult to manage, to say 
nothing of the injurious effects on the constitution. 

Many mothers feed their children with meats, grease, spices, and all 
kinds of stimulating food, as soon as they get their teeth. This is opposed 
to the tender nature of the constitution of the child, and to all the laws 
of its being. It not only deranges every function, but it produces a pre- 
mature action and development of the digestive organs of the whole animal. 

Simple food is always the best for children; it is all their nature re- 
quires. There may be some children stout enough to stand up under it, 
and resist these assaults upon their powers; but the reckoning day will 
come, and they will suffer in advanced years—when old, they will pay the 
score to the uttermost farthing. 

The system of cookery in this.country is bad. It is highly injurious to 
grown persons, and for tender children it is absolutely ruinous to the integ- 
rity and perfect development of mind and body. The food is too rich; 
too much in а small compass; and hence people stow away too much nu- 
triment—more than the system requires. The consequence is, an over ex- 
ercise and over stimulus of the animal system, and hence immorality, 
vulgarity, and coarseness of desires, tastes, and pursuits. 

The foundation for all this is laid by mothers in infancy and childhood. 
If they wish to have a child stop crying, to learn a spelling lesson or a 
Sabbath-school lesson, to desist from any mischief, or to do an errand, a stick 
of candy is the reward. “Now be a good child—do this, and you shall 
have a stick of candy.” Beginning thus early with the first impressions 
upon the future man or woman, to make INDULGENCE OF APPETITE ТНВ 
HIGHEST REWARD, who wonders that we have drunkards and gluttons 
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when the nursery, the kitchen, and the parlor are but primary schools for 
а training and education which leads directly to those deplorable results ? 
For the consent of the child is actually bought up by candy, dough-nuts, 
mince-pies, pound-cake, and sweetmeats more than in any other way, and 
these are those who in after years become gluttons, drunkards, or inveterate 
chewers and smokers. 

Children are trained to prize an indulgence of appetite. So that when 
grown up, if people want a “good time,” they seek for it in an indulgence 
of animal feeling. If a young man goes out for a ride, he starts with a 
cigar in his mouth, having taken a glass of brandy just before lighting it. 
If the Fourth of July is to be celebrated, it is done by eating and drink- 
ing, and a general carousal—a mere display of animal feeling—gross, vul- 
gar, demoralizing. 

Children who spend the first penny for something to eat, usually spend 
the last for indulgence of a debased and perverted appetite. 

Children take in hot and cold, sour and sweet, indiscriminately. The 
result is, decayed teeth, headache, teethache, weak stomach, and the like. 
There is no reason why we should have bad teeth any more than bad 
nails, but for our own wrong practices. God designed the teeth for use, 
and for use as long as we live; if we observe the laws of nature, they 
will perform the office for which they were designed. To be sure, the evil 
is to an extent hereditary now. 

So to cure the tcethache, and to prevent their decay, people chew and 
smoke tobacco! And after dinner they will smoke for a weak stomach ; 
to aid digestion, eat like a pig; and then smoke for a weak stomach. 
This is not intellectual, nor is it moral. And some will take a little brandy 
before dinner, and a little brandy after dinner—they have a weak, stuffed 
stomach, which the brandy must aid in its overwork. This is done, until 
8 bad habit is often formed. 

A single word about bad habits. We do not form bad habits in the use 
of wholesome food, in the use of water, in the use of any thing that is 
simple and truly adapted to the system. But it is in the use of stimulat- 
ing food, stimulating drinks, tobacco, etc., that bad habits are formed. It 
is in the use of stimulating and compound food that gluttony takes its rise 
and finds its gratification. 


[То be continued} 


Wir all nature glows with beauty inexpressible, and is crowned with 
perfection such as none but a Gop could create, it remains for the human 
soul to complete the very climax of all terrestrial beauty and perfection. 
Infinitely perfect is the nature of man.—Sg.r-Cutrorg. 
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ARTICLE LXIV. 
MISTAKES IN THE CHOICE OF PURSUITS. AN ALLEGORY. BY 0. TOWNSEND. 


Szverat hundred years ago there lived a very powerful Oriental sov- 
ereign, whose imperial jurisdiction stretched through every variety of lati- 
tude, and whose territorial sway was surpassed by no monarch that lived 
in his time. For a few years he was endowed with the singular and un- 
precedented prerogative of absolute dictation to all the lower order of 
animals within his vast dominions, as to what habits and exercises they 
should adopt, and what should constitute their means of subsistence. On 
receipt of this unlimited avrnorrry over these animals, this sovereign con- 
ceived for them an affection of the most tender and endearing character, 
very much like that which parents feel toward their children. If one of 
them died, he was nearly inconsolable. He would truly and sincerely 
mourn, as the kindest and best of parents would mourn over the death of 
а darling and much beloved child. | 

It will be readily perceived by the intelligent reader that his imperial 
highness was in possession of а most dangerous prerogative—one that he 
could not exercise IGNoRANTLY, without being in the greatest danger of 
fearfully augmenting his own misery; and, if exercised with proper intel- 
ligence and prudence, it would result in essentially enhancing his own 
happiness. He was, therefore, made the sole arbiter of his own happiness 
or misery. Не had an army of servants, who yielded to his mandates the 
most ready and implicit obedience, in reference to feeding, sheltering, and 
otherwise providing for this numerous family of animals. In all cases 
these servants did precisely as they were bidden, whether the command 
accorded with their own views of propriety or not. It should be further 
stated, that on receipt of this authority, all these animals within the limits 
of this sovereign's empire became very tame and gentle, so much so as 
not to be startled at his approach, or at the approach of any of his 
servants, and so very obedient as to obey with promptness all their com- 
mands. 

Now there was one characteristic of this sovereign that totally dis- 
qualified him for the responsibilities which he had consented to take upon 
himself; for it must be remembered that this high prerogative was not 
FORCED upon him. Не was very ignorant of the nature, constitution, de- 
sires, habits, tastes, and inclinations of the vast host of animals over which 
he had been given this unlimited control. Не was not only profoundly . 
IGNORANT, but his ignorance was voLUNTARY; for he utterly and repeat- 
edly refused information in reference to what would most essentially con- 
tribute to the health, longevity, happiness, and general welfare of this 
immense caravan under his charge. Books containing the most compre- 
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hensive as well as accurate and minute history of these animals, and of 
their indispensable wants, were tendered him for а mere trifle, and he was 
importuned to read them, and thoroughly acquaint himself with their 
contents. If he would not read them himself, as he often expressed his 
determination, he was entreated to place them in the hands of some one 
in whom he had confidence, who wouxp read them, that нк might be in- 
formed of, and listen to, their suggestions. To all these urgent solicita- 
tions, however, he paid not the slightest attention, but treated the whole 
matter with the most idle and contemptuous indifference. The conse- 
quence was, he was totally ignorant of every thing which it was necessary 
he should understand, in order to safely perform the duties of his position. 

Thus disqualified, his royal highness commenced giving orders concern- 
ing these new subjects of his jurisdiction. For all his lions, leopards, 
tigers, wolves, hyenas, panthers, and other carnivorous animals, he com- 
manded his chief steward to provide an sbundance of hay, oats, corn, 
potatoes, and other vegetable diet, and strictly prohibited their being pro- 
vided with any other kind of food whatever. He ordered that all his 
horses, oxen, cows, sheep, deer, and all other herbivorous animals, should 
eat nothing but flesh and gravel stones. The fishes in the streams were 
commanded to emerge from their liquid depths, and flounder on the pebbly 
shore, and eat nothing but the burning sands of the whitened beach. 
Equally great and glaring were the mistakes committed in reference to the 
diet of the feathered tribes. "They were to be provided with food, without 
the least reference to their appetites or their digestive capacities. And 
orders the most erroneous and unphilosophical imaginable, in regard to 
the dietetic habits of all his animals, were issued. His commands were 
unhesitatingly obeyed, without exception. 

His next business was to send forth orders in reference to the ЕхЕВСІВЕВ 
of all these animals. All the horses, cows, sheep, and many other ani- 
mals of kindred habits, were driven to the rivers, and lakes, and ocean, 
and were compelled to plunge into their depths, and take the places of 
the fishes, sea-serpent, and crocodiles, which had all been bidden to de- 
part. The dogs, and swine, and rabbits, and some other animals, that had 
never shown the least taste for that kind of exercise, were bidden to climb 
the trees of the forest, and gambol from bough to bough among. their 
branches. The lion, tiger, bear, leopard, panther, and elephant, were or- 
dered to quit the recesses of the forest, and make their way at once to 
densely populated cities, and mingle with their inhabitants. Ravens, 
eagles, vultures, and all other srial tribes, were called down from their 
dizzy heights, and commanded to dig holes into the earth, and dwell for 
the future in their dark recesses. After this absurd and unphilosophical 
manner were orders given in reference to all classes of animals within the 
extensive area of his majesty’s jurisdiction. All the animals that could, 
obeyed; and those that could wor, exhausted their strength in vain and 
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fruitless efforts to accomplish what they had been so unreasonably com- 
manded to perform. How could horses and cattle live long in the sea? 
and how could dogs and swine climb trees? Но could fishes live on 
the burning sands of the beach? and how could lions, tigers, and other 
destructive animals, live on vegetables, and content themselves to mingle 
indiscriminately with human beings? And how could the proud and 
scornful eagle, and all the feathered army of the skies, quit their pure and 
native element, fold their active wings, and condescend to dwell in the 
filthy holes and caverns, where serpents and reptiles alone could feel at 
home? But not опе attempted rebellion against the folly of the emperor. 

The servants soon saw the disastrous consequences that must inevitably 
result from the determinations adopted by his imperial majesty. After a 
few days, several of the more prominent and courageous of them ventured 
to suggest to him the necessity of some immediate change in the policy 
of his administration. But he was firm and changeless in the resolutions 
he had adopted. At length they remonstrated, and finally PRorEsTED 
against the recklessness of his career; but all to no purpose. They were 
finally threatened with immediate vengeance, if they did not cease their 
vexatious dictations, Some of them asked for dismission from his service, 
which was granted. They could not endure the sight of во much distress 
and agony as the animals under their charge exhibited. 

Still, many of these servants remained in his employ; not that their 
business was pleasant, but because no other readily presented itself in 
which they could engage. They finally concluded to report to their ruler 
from day to day the simple facts, and see if his hard heart would not be 
touched with pity. Soon the emperor received the painful intelligence 
that the fishes were all dying upon the burning sands of the beach, and 
that the breezes of the sea were polluted by the stench arising from their 
decomposition. Immediately following this, came another message, that 
his royal lions and tigers were ferociously preying upon the men, women, 
and helpless children of the cities, and that soon the entire population 
was likely to be destroyed, not for коор, but to glut their excited and 
inflamed. anger. 

In a day or two more came another messenger, informing him that many 
of his royal steeds and favorite cattle had perished beneath the waves of 
the engulfing floods; and another with the sad story, that his majesty’s 
eagles, vultures, and many other birds, were becoming emaciated, and, 
according to all appearances, could live but little longer. His august 
highness became appalled at these startling and frightful messages, and 
he was sorely grieved at this immense destruction of animal life, and at 
the universal ravages of disease through his dominions. He mourned and 
wept, and refused to be comforted. He was brought to the borders of 
despair, and knew not what he should do, when a friendly and familiar 
voice thus addressed him : 
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* Most gracious and imperial sovereign, for many days I have been а 
deeply interested spectator of the agony and distress that reigns throagh- 
out the limits of thy vast jurisdiction. I beseech thy royal highness to 
condescend to grant thy servant and most loyal subject patient audience, 
and in thy gracious wisdom permit him, in all plainness of speech, to give 
utterance to those suggestions which he desires to make for the welfare 
of thy numerous flocks and herds of animals, who are dependent upon 
thy majesty’s pleasure for life and happiness.” 

The sovereign had become so troubled in mind, so distressed, and so 
humbled, that he readily granted the desired audience, and assured his 
faithful subject that he was at liberty to deal with unreserved freedom 
and plainness in the premises. After having thus obtained the royal 
license, he proceeded as follows: 

“For many days, most gracious sovereign, I have been distressed at 
the unheard-of destruction of animal life that has prevailed through your 
majesty’s empire, the sad intelligence of which has reached your royal 
ear. I have heard the piteous howlings and plaintive moans of many of 
the poor brutes that have so recently perished! I have seen the noble 
horse stretched out and drifting on the heaving surge, and no mortal hand 
could reach forth and save! Ihave seen the birds of heaven come down 
from their high places, and dive into the bowels of the earth! I have 
heard them ‘flap their useless wings,’ and shriek their notes of wild de- 
spair! Ihave seen the lion and tiger driven into the crowded city, and 
have heard their pantings for the cool and pure shade and bracing winds 
of their native forest! I have witnessed distress the most excruciating 
and indescribable among all the various classes of animals within your 
majesty’s realms, and have been led to inquire into the cause thereof, and 
of the alarming mortality that has recently prevailed among them. Not 
only are they pv1&a in frightful numbers, but those that are still surviving 
their more fortunate kinsmen seem wholly changed in their natures, and 
incapable of exhibiting the well-known characteristics of their species. 
Unless the desolating tide of death is soon checked, all the various races 
of animals within your majesty's territorial limits will become extinct. ` 

“And here I would fain drop this painful subject, and refrain from 
pointing to what I regard as the source of this terrible calamity. In 
alluding to the cause of all this evil, I have a duty to perform, which I 
would most gladly transfer to other hands. But I shall fearlessly throw 
myself upon your majesty’s well-known liberality and plighted indulgence, 
while I declare it as my deliberate conviction, that the cause of all this 
wide-spread ruin is on the part of the crown of this great empire! Most 
respectfully and humbly would I suggest that your majesty has neglected 
to inform yourself upon those topics, without a knowledge of which there 
can be no safety in the exercise of the high prerogative with which your 
majesty is endowed. Ignorance 18 Never sarg; but it is especially dan- 
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gerous when a concomitant of fearful responsibility. The royal mind has 
neglected the sources of information at his command, has not studied the 
natural history, the physical and mental characteristics, the wants, and 
habits, and necessities of these animals that are so rapidly perishing. Had 
your highness been well advised upon these points, these animals would 
have been left free to adopt such habits as would have contributed to 
their health and happiness. In conclusion, permit me to implore your 
majesty to spare no pains to become intimately acquainted with the na- 
tures, wants, constitutions, habits, and all the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of the creatures under your charge, and to issue no future orders 
not based upon that knowledge. All phenomena must have a салсве; 
and there is a cause for the terrible calumities that have so recently be- 
fallen these beasts of the forest and the field. They have been cruelly 
eompelled to adopt that kind of physical exercise, and those dictetic hab- 
its, to which their constitutions and natures are not adapted." 

These plain and truthful remarks made a decided impression upon the 
troubled mind of the sovereign. He gave them an attentive considera- 
Чоп, and resolved immediately to devote himself to the investigation of 
the subject to which they referred. He studied the nature, character, 
habits, and wants of those creatures whose destinies were in his hands, 
and lost no time in reducing the knowledge thus obtained to practice. .He 
now began to act the part of true philosophy, and adapted the means in 
his hands to the ends which he desired to accomplish. The consequence 
was, that in a few days health, happiness, and prosperity were restored 
among his numerous flocks, and all seemed to rejoice in fulfilling the laws 
of their being. Ever since the exhibition of that sovereign's ignorance 
and folly, and the expensive lesson of wisdom which he was so reluctant 
to learn, those having dominion over animals have endeavored to make 
themselves acquainted with their constitutions and capacities. 


MORAL. 


Parents are placed in such relationship to their children, as to do much 
in determining their happiness or misery. They not only feed, and clothe, 
and educate them, but generally select their pursuits in life. They de- 
termine whether their sons shall be farmers, mechanics, merchants, artists, 
lawyers, physicians, divines, or teachers in institutions of learning, or 
whatever employment may be chosen. They are equally tenacious проп 
their rights to nominate the business which shall be adopted by their 
DAUGHTERS. They earnestly desire the welfare of their children. There 
is no objeet for which they would make a greater sacrifice. So tender 
and profound is the attachment of parents for their children—such is the 
earnest solicitude with which they regard their interests, that the welfare 
of the latter in a great measure determines the happiness of the former. 
Parents also see and acknowledge the overwhelming importance of making 
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the proper selection for their children of the pursuits in life; but they 
are lamentably ignorant of the mental capacities of their offspring, and 
are therefore quite likely to give such directions as result in their 
ruin. So essentially does the business of an artist differ from that of a 
lawyer, or a merchant from that of a clergyman, that a youth may be in 
every respect WELL qualified for the one, yet totally prsqualified for the 
other. Place him in the lawyer's office, where many parents are anxious 
to educate their sons, and he is stamped with littleness for life; place him 
in the artist's studio, and he commands the admiration of the world. In 
the profession of the law, he soon becomes disheartened, dejected, and dis- 
contented, and betakes himself to the scenes of vice, revelry, and dissipa- 
tion, and finally ends his life prematurely, having wrecked all that is 
valuable in existence. Їп the business to which his youthful mind is 
adapted, he secures the respect of his fellow-citizens, rises to fame and 
fortune, and comforts the hearts of aged parents. No step, therefore, 
CAN BE MORE IMPORTANT than the proper choice of pursuits in life. А 
mistake here is the ‘MISTAKE OF A LIFETIME.” The selection is made, 
however, quite too often according to the taste and inclination of the 
parent, and with but little or no reference to the capacity of the son oi 
daughter. 

What are the consequences of this ignorance—this gross stupidity on 
the part of parents? Al] the trades and professions are filled with young 
men, а large majority of whom, to their extreme pain and embarrassment, 
soon find themselves engaged in the wrong pursuits. "They find that oth- 
ers, with half their advantages, are rapidly rising to eminence, while it is 
-with the utmost industry and difficulty that тнкү can attain to mediocrity. 
They experience no pleasure in pursuing an occupation that exhibits their 
talents to the worst possible advantage, and finally abandon a pursuit for 
which they feel a total unfitness as well as disinclination. They turn their 
thoughts for a time to some more congenial occupation, but they are over- 
powered with the discouraging reflection, that they must provide for the 
wants of a rising family, and that a new business will not readily yield the 
necessary income. But pleasures, though they be transient, they must and 
will have. They seek them—they obtain them; but they bite like a ser- 
pent, and sting like an adder. 

By the mistakes of parents in this step, that it is во difficult ever to re- 
trace, the smaller organs in the brain, and the weaker faculties of the 
mind, those least calculated to be effective, or impart pleasure in their ex- 
ercise, are the ones upon which the youth is obliged to depend for his 
success in the world; while the larger and more important of the cerehral 
organs, and the stronger and more influential of the mental faculties, are 
compelled to slumber in inactivity. Thus the power of the mind cax 
нот be displayed; and the unhappy man goes journeying through life, 
like a wandering meteor, restless to regain the lost harmony of his nature. 
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It is folly to undertake to make a musician or a poet of a boy who has 
not the necessary faculties’ originally developed in tolerable liberality. 
We might about as soon hope’for success in teaching dogs to read, horses to 
climb trees, and fools to turn philosophers; might as well waste time in 
trying to propel the huge steamer up the Hudson, against wind and tide, 
with the delicate machinery of a watch, or make the foolish attempt to 
cross the ocean on horseback. Tere 1s A VOLUME which, if the parent 
would peruse, he would avoid all these disastrous mistakes—this sad and 
mournful wreck of character, happiness, and morals. That noble and 
instructive volume is PHRENOLOGY. 


ARTICLE LXV. 


THE BRAIN—ITS ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. BY A. P. DUTOHER, M.D, 


(Continued from page 290.] 


No. 29. Тнк Brar. 


Tue volume of the brain differs much in different individuals, as well as 
at different periods of life. In the newly-born infant it seldom exceeds 10 
oz. in weight; in the adult it averages from 84 to 4 lbs. In men of dis- 
tinguished talents it passes this average. Thus the brain of Cuvier, the 
great naturalist, weighed 4 lbs. 11 oz. 4 drs, 30 grs., and that of Dupuytren, 
the celebrated French surgeon, 41bs. 10 о. ‘In man," says Magendie, “ the 
brain is more voluminous than in that of any other animal. The dimensions 
of this organ are proportioned to those of the head. Individuals differ very 
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much in this respect. Generally speaking, the volume of the brain is in a 
direct proportion to the capacity of the mind." 

In concluding this imperfect description of the brein, we would simply 
remark, that all the nerves of the body arise from the brain and spinal 
marrow. The nerves from the brain pass through openings in the skull, 
and those from the spinal cord through openings on each side of the ver- 
tebree ; after making their exit from these parts, they traverse the whole sys- 
tem, visiting every fiber, and giving their animating influence and protection to 
every function, Like most of the organs of the system, they are arranged 
in pairs, each one corresponding with its fellow of the opposite side through 
their central communications. There are forty-two pairs of nerves, twelve 
of which arise from the brain, and thirty from the spinal cord. Those 
which are immediately connected with the brain supply chiefly the organs 
of the senses, the muscles and integuments of the head and neck, and one 
goes to the stomach and lungs, called the pNeumoGastRic NERVE. Tho 
thirty pairs which arise from the spinal cord supply all the rest of the body. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 


In entering upon a discussion of the functions of this important organ 
of the human body, it is important that we should dismiss from our minds 
all our prejudices and fears. If we enter into the discussion of any ques- 
tion with the spirit of the bigot and partisan, suffering a cloud of fears and 
hopes, desires and aversions, to hang around our understandings, we will 
never discover objects clearly; they will be confused, distorted, and ob- 
scured by the murky clouds of intellectual mist. Our duty as moral and 
intellectual beings, is to inquire what is true, not what is the finest theory ; 
not what will supply the imagination with the most material for castle 
building; nor what will administer pleasure to the prejudices and passions 
of mankind. We need not fear the result of investigation. Reason and 
free inquiry are the only effectual antidotes of error. Give them free scope, 
and they will uphold truth by bringing false opinions, and all the spurious 
offspring of ignorance, prejudice, and self-interest, before their severe tri- 
bunal, subjecting them to the test of close investigation. Error alone needs 
artificial support—truth can stand by itself. 

The principal function performed by the brain, particularly the cerebrum, 
is тпоссит. That this is the function of the brain can be proved by the 
most abundant evidence. Pressure upon the brain and injuries of the head 
furnish most conclusive proof. When a part of the brain has been laid 
bare by an injury inflicted upon the skull, it has been found that the 
operations of the mind could be suspended at the will of the surgeon, by 
merely pressing on the brain with his fingers, and that it could be restored 
again by withdrawing the pressure. The recital of a few cases may not 
be uninteresting to the reader. 

M. Richerand, a celebrated French physician and physiologist, had a 
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patient whose brain was exposed in consequence of disease of the skull. 
One day, in washing off the purulent matter, he chanced to press with 
more than usual force, and instantly the patient stopped short in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, and became altogether insensible. As the pressure gave 
her no pain, it was repeated several times, and always with the same result. 
She uniformly recovered her faculties the moment the pressure was taken 
off. 

Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, mentions in his lectures a similar case to 
the above. The individual became perfectly insensible the moment ргевв- 
ure was applied to the brain. 

The following remarkable case, showing the effect of pressure upon the 
brain, is recorded by Cooper, in his lectures on surgery, and proves most 
conclusively the doctrine now under consideration. A man by the name 
of Jones was deprived of consciousness by being wounded in the head 
while on board a vessel in the Mediterranean. In this state of insensibility 
he remained for several months at Gibraltar, when he was transmitted to 
Deptford, and subsequently to St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. Mr. Cline, 
the surgeon, found a portion of the skull depressed, trepanned him, and 
removed the depressed part of the bone. Three hours after this operation 
he sat up in bed; sensation and volition returned, and in a few days he 
was able to get up and converse. The last circumstance he remembered 
was the capture of a prize in the Mediterranean thirteen months before. 

That the brain is the organ of thought or the mind, is further proved by 
the phenomena observed when it is exposed to view, in consequence of the 
removal of a part of the skull. It has been observed in such cases, that 
when the individual was calm, and the mind not disturbed by any peculiar 
emotions, the brain was comparatively motionless; but on the contrary, 
when the feelings became excited, in à moment the blood was sent to it 
with increased force, and the pulsations became more frequent and violent. 
An interesting case of this kind is reported by Dr. Piequin, as having been 
observed by him in the hospital of Montpelier. The patient was a female, 
who had lost а large portion of the skull and dura mater, so that a cor- 
responding portion of the brain was open to inspection. When she was in 
a dreamless sleep, her brain was motionless, and lay in the cranium. When 
ber sleep was imperfect, and she was agitated by dreams, her brain moved, 
and protruded without the cranium. In vivid dreams, reported as such by 
herself, the protrusion was considerable, and when she was perfectly awake, 
especially if engaged in active thought or sprightly conversation, it was 
still greater. If the mind was not intimately connected with the brain, 
these phenomena would never present themselves. 

Modern physiologists, in treating of the functions of the brain, with few 
exceptions, regard it as the instrument of thought. W. Lawrence, in his 
lectures on the physiology, zdology, and natural history of man, makes 
the following remarks upon the brain: “If the mental processes be not 
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the function of the brain, what is its office? In animals, which possess 
only a small part of the human cerebral structure, sensation exists, and in 
many cases is more acute than in man. What employment shal! we find 
for all that man possesses over and above this proportion—for the large 
and prodigiously developed human hemispheres? Are we to believe that 
these serve only to round the figure of the organ, or to fill the cranium ? 

“It is necessary for you to form clear opinions on this subject, as it has 
immediate reference to ап important branch of pathology. They who con- 
sider the mental operations as acts of an immaterial being, and thus dis- 
connect the sound state of the mind from organization, act very inconsistently 
in disjoining insanity also from corporeal structure, and in representing it 
as a disease, not of the brain, but of the mind. I firmly believe, on the 
contrary, that the various forms of insanity, that all the affections compre- 
hended under the general terms of mental derangement, are only evidences 
of cerebral affections, disordered manifestations of those organs whose 
healthy action produced the phenomena called mental ; in short, symptoms 
of diseased brain. 

«І have examined, after death, the heads of many insane persons, and 
have hardly seen a single brain which did not exhibit marks of disease; in 
recent cases, loaded vessels, increased serous secretions—in all instances 
of long duration, unequivocal signs of present or past increased action; 
blood-vessels apparently more numerous; membranes thickened and opaque; 
deposits of coagulable lymph, forming adhesions or adventitious membranes, 
watery effusions, even abscesses; add to this that the insane often become 
paralytic, or are suddenly cut off by apoplexy. 

“Sometimes, indeed, the mental phenomena are disturbed without any 
visible devjation from the healthy structure of the brain; as digestion or 
biliary secretion may be impaired or altered without any recognizable 
change of structure in the stomach or liver. The brain, like other parts 
of this complicated machine, may be diseased sympathetically, and we see 
it recover. 

“Thus we find the brain, like other parts, subject to what is called 
functional disorders. The brain does not often come under the inspection 
of the anatomist, in sucli cases of functional disorders, and I am convinced, 
from my own experience, that very few heads of persons dying deranged 
will be examined after death without showing discased structure, or evident 
signs of increased vascular activity, 

“The effect of medical treatment completely corroborates these views. 
Indeed, they who talk of and believe in diseases of the mind, are too wise 
to put their trust in mental remedies, Arguments, discourses, sermons 
have never yet restored any patient; the moral pharmacopoia is quite in- 
efficient; and no real benefit can be conferred without vigorous medical 
treatment, which is as efficacious in these affections as in the diseases of 
алу other organ." 
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If the brain is not the organ of thought, it yet remains a strange anomaly 
of wonderful mechanism altogether without use. But we are confident that 
man, in consequence of his superior cerebral organization, is elevated above 
all the creatures that surround him. We also find in him that the thinking 
principle is quite different from that in the inferior animals. The latter 
have no moral faculties to indicate to them that the unrestrained manifest- 
ations of the propensities are wrong. They have no sentiment of reverence 
to prompt them to seek a God whom they may adore; they have no hope 
pointing out futurity as an object of ceaseless anxiety and contemplation, 
and leading them to desire life beyond the grave; and, indeed, the con- 
volutions of brain, which in man constitute the organs of these faculties, do 
not exist in the lower animals. Those parts of brain in man which serve 
to manifest the faculties of reflection, are eminently defective in the lower 
animals, and their understanding, in exact correspondence with the fact, is 
во limited as to be satisfied with little knowledge, and to be insensible to 
the comprehensive design and glories of creation. 

[To be continued.] 


ARTICLE LXVI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL OHARACTER OF THE LATE JACOB HAYS. 


Jacos Havs had a predominance of the vital temperament, with а 
strong muscular organization, and an average degree of the mental or 
nervous temperament; yet he had every indication of a dense brain, and a 
mind capable of great endurance; yet his temperament did not favor so 
quick, clear, and intellectual a tendency, as energy, force, and stability of 
character, not literary and poetical, but knowing and practical. His mind 
took the direction of his strong, vital, physical organization; hence he 
developed in actions, not in words or letters, his characteristic talents. 

The whole base of his brain was large; he had great physical energy 
and force of character. His Combativeness, Alimentiveness, and Secret- 
iveness were large; his Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Cautiousness 
were full, from which we infer that he was courageous rather than cruel; 
had a strong appetite and digestion, fair sense of property, but it was not 
a ruling trait; he was mindful of consequences, but not timid, yet had a 
great amount of tact, management, and power to keep his own affairs to 
himself, and at the same time easily find out those of others. His social 
faculties were large, and his friendship and love were strong traits of mind. 
He had large Inhabitiveness and Concentrativeness, which gave him par- 
ticularly strong attachments to place, continuity of thought, and singleneas 
of purpose, 
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No. 30. Jacos Hays. 


His moral brain was fully developed, while Benevolence was large; 
hence, in the midst of continued temptation for many years he sustained a 
fair reputation for integrity, faithfulness, and humanity. He had well-de- 
veloped Constructiveness, large perceptive faculties, very large Comparison 
and intuition or sagacity. These faculties, together with his vital temper- 
ament, gave him strong powers of observation, correct knowledge of men 
and things, ability to take the advantage of circumstances, and to gain his 
ends with less labor and more directly than most men. His talents were 
available, and his experience, and not philosophy, was his guide. He had 
more than an ordinary degree of common sense. Order, large, gave him. 
system, and made him very particular how matters proceeded ; for several 
years it was his particular business to keep order in the court-room. 

He had an unusual amount of common sense, which he turned to a very 
good account. His powers of association, comparison, and ability to see 
the relation of one thing to another, was very great; this faculty, joined 
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with his intuition of mind, gave him superior advantage over other mem, 
enabling him to come to correct conclusions, to direct his energies into the 
right channel, and go correctly to work. His practical judgment, intuition 
of mind, joined with his large Self-Esteem and very large Firmness, gave 
him his four leading traits of character. He had great independence, self- 
possession, presence of mind, regard for his own way, determination, will, 
perseverance, and even stubbornness of character. 

His success and influence as high constable in this city, for so many 
years, arose mostly from those last-named faculties, especially when sus- 
tained by a large, dense brain, a strong constitution, and great energy of 
character. 

* 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Јлсов Hays was born in New Rochelle, Westchester Co., in the year 1772. 
He early gave indications of that acutenesss of intellect and keenness of ob- 
servation which so eminently fitted him for those peculiar duties which he was 
called upon to discharge, and in the dischnrge of which he wns во succeseful. 
In the year 1801 he received an appointment in the police from Edward Liv- 
ingston, who was at that time mnyor of the city. He wns shortly afterward 
promoted to the office of bigh constable, and retained it up to the hour of his 
death. Jacob Hays was a cotemporary with the warriors and statesmen who 
founded this Republic; and if they were great in achieving by sword and pen 
the liberty of their country, he was also great in the less dazzling, but not less 
important task of protecting that liberty agninst the attacks of villainy, and in 
forwarding the ends of public justice. He may be called the great Chief of 
the American Police during the infancy of the Republic. For many years 
the rogues and villains, not only of New York but of the whole United States, 
owned his power, and bowed before his supremacy. The high constable be- 
came a terror to all evil doers. He seemed to be a man composed of many 
men; his boots were equal to the ones of ancient fable, which took seven 
leagues at a stride; he had more than the hundred eyes of Argus, and his 
ears were open to all the sounds from the four quarters of the globe, while his 
mouth was silent as the grave. Moving about thus like a retributive and 
ubiquitous spirit, the discoveries which he made were startling and almost 
incredible; and while with a promptness and skill which they vainly endeavor- 
ed to elude, he brought the offenders to justice, the public recognized in him a 
tower of strength to which they at once fled when any aggression was made 
on their lives or property. It is not to be supposed that one in the position of 
Jacob Hays escaped calumny. The physician who cures is often unappreciated 
even by his phtient, and he who undertnkes the arduous and dangerous task 
of protecting life and property by unmasking villainy, is often himself called n 
villain, even for his rbility to perform the service. The high constable received 
in his day a full share of such reward. Jacob Hays, however, although a 
Fouché in all the skill required by his office, was not а Fouché in heart. He 
was a man of feeling, honor, and conscience, which Fouché was not. - 

During the latter part of his life, and when the infirmities of age overtook 
him, he was appointed, in consideration of his Jong services, sergennt-at-arms 
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to the Board of Aldermen, and crier to the Court of Sessions. Neither of 
these offices required much exertion, but up to within а few weeks of his 
death he was always at his post, performing with great punctilio all his duties, 
and receiving on every hand the greatest courtesy and respect. I: is buta 
short time since that he came to our office on Thursday morning for his paper, 
as had been his habit from the publication of our first number, and from his dim 
eye and tottering step we felt assured that we should soon be called upon to 
pay this last tribute of respect to the memory of the first great chief of the 
American police. May he rest in peace, and may all police officers imitate his 
example.—NationaL PoricE GAZETTE. 


ARTICLE LXVII. 


REFORM IN THE CONDITION OF WOMAN: THE SPIRIT AND MEANS BY WHICH 
IT 18 TO BE EFFECTED. 


We have stated in a previous number some of the evil results to woman 
herself from her present position in society; and before considering the 
other part of that subject, or the evils to society, as the time for holding 
the convention is already drawing nigh, we shall devote this article to a 
consideration of the spirit and means by which a reform is to be effected. 

This subject is vast in its relations. It concerns not the welfare of a 
class or a nation, but involves the interests and duties of mankind, wher- 

` ever he is, and under whatever circumstances. 

That movement which best compares with it is the growth of 
true democracy, or the elevation of man instead of men, but even this is 
less deep and wide. We must, then, approach a subject of so vital im- 
portance, and of so complicated relations, with care and reverence, and en- 
deavor to take no step that we shall be obliged to retrace, and to utter no 
word that will not be sustained by a constantly progressive кюне of 
truth. We must treat this question in a catholic manner. 

The past із not without its meaning. Of what value to the € and 
to woman has the peculiarity of her position been, is а question we must 
be prepared to meet; and we must recognize all that has been good in it, 
and show why this is the time for change. We must understand the causes 
which have produced this present evil, and for this a wide and accurate 
knowledge of mankind is necessary. 

We must have perfect truth. Every word of exaggeration even is an 
arrow through the heart of our cause. We must not stand in opposition to 
MEN, but in union with all who are lovers of the truth; and we must deny 
no fact, nor misstate any result. for the purpose of enforcing what may 
seem to us the greatest and noblest of doctrines. We must try our prin- 
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ciples by the only test—their agreement with all truth, and let justice be 
done, though the heavens fall. 

We must have perfect love and charity. Let us not seek any good for 
our own sakes, but because it is good, and let it be purchased by no wrong 
to any one else. We speak of woman’s rights, but far be it from us to 
contend for these alone. Every right of man that we infringe upon is an 
equal loss to ourselves. We would gladly throw away this name, which 
betokens separation, and speak only of human relations. 

We must work with perfect patience. Slowly and surely must we labor, 
or there will be flaws in the work. A reform which acts upon an evil so 
widely spread and so deeply rooted, can not be speedy. If it is so, it must 
: be violent and ineffectual, and the reaction will be as fearful as the original 
tyranny. To be wise and wait, should be our motto; not wait in idleness, 
but earnestly laboring. We should sow our seed with diligent hand; but 
as we would plant oaks for the ages, and not a gourd for the night, let us 
wait quietly for them to germinate, watering them faithfully, but not pluck- 
ing them up by the roots to see if they be living. 

Yet let us work in earnest hope. We seek only to establish the right, 
and therefore we have this “set to our seal that God is true ;” and though 
ages may roll on ere the point be gained, and though we seem to faila 
thousand times, we can not fail, for we are working with the purposes of 
God, and though ovr plans fail, His must succeed. 

Such is the spirit which we must carry into all our efforts for this great 
end, but what are the means by which we are to accomplish it? Two 
agents at once present themselves: co-operated effort by means of associn- 
tion, and individual influence. We need both, and must have both, yet 
each have their dangers. It is but recently that women have striven to 
act in associations, and we confess that they usually show much of the 
awkwardness of raw recruits, and a foolish timidity and indecision, or a 
mean jealousy is too apt to render their united efforts fruitless and ridicu- 
lous. But this will soon cease, and a new strength will be gained from 
mutual co-operation. It is an important step for women to begin to act 
in union, and it is in this light, and not for the immediate results that we 
expect from them, that we look upon the conventions held from year to 
year with interest. What are their advantages? 

They bring all those interested in a great movement together. The 
ideas which had lain latent in some strong mind are called out by inter- 
course with others. The sluggish are aroused, the timid are encouraged, 
and the warm tide of life is felt flowing through all hearts, so that every 
one beats with new power. This rallying point of interest is highly im- 
portant, and we should be glad of an annual meeting, if it were only to 
take each other by the hand, and utter a God speed. 

And yet, in looking upon the reform conventions which have been held 
in such abundance, we can not but tremble in view of the dangers attend- 
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ant upon them. Excitement is a dangerous weapon, and the passions are 
too often kindled as well as the heart. The animated discussion strikes out 
bright thoughts and keen repartees, but is it always favorable to the severe 
investigation of truth? Does not an insidious self-love too often steal in, 
and make the eloquent speech more desired than the convincing truth ? 
And how frequently is a bitter party-spirit engendered, and then personal 
abuse and recrimination take the place of sober argument and truthful 
appeal | 

God forbid that we should fight with such weapons! Every violent 
speech, every one not spoken from an earnest love of truth, injures our 
cause unspeakably. Reformers and conservatives have found few arrows 
so sharp and so true as the mistakes and follies of their opponents. Let us 
keep strict watch and ward that no such faults mar our meetings, but let 
a spirit of justice and charity prevail. Let us not willingly gain a step 
through the stumbling of our opponents, but win them to our sides by 
love and justice. 

The co-operation of those who enter into a work from selfish and unholy 
motives is another evil attendant on all large associations. It is impossible 
to exclude them by any tests, and if such come among us, the world will 
gladly seize the opportunity to stamp upon a whole meeting the blame 
that should be attached to a few. But this is a necessary consequence of 
the unity of society, by which good and evil are bound together, that the 
good may prevail over and destroy the evil; and we must strive the 
harder that the power of goodness may be active in our midst to destroy 
all that is evil in those who may join us. 

The disadvantages attendant on individual labor alone are obvious. The 
beart is apt to grow cold, unless it be warmed by contact with others, and 
the intellect to be one-sided and narrow, without the help of other minds. 
The effect produced is slow and small, and the laborer is apt to become 
discouraged, and to believe that he is doing nothing, because the fruits do 
not quickly appear. And yet we believe that it is mainly on individual 
effort that we must rely in our work. The public meetings will only diffuse 
the truth which has been gained by solitary thought ; and though few can 
speak in conventions, or even attend them, every person may in her own 
sphere live up to the true ideal of woman, so far as she knows it, and, 
seeking new light and truth for herself, at the same time influence all 
about her. And here we would urge upon every woman to be true to 
every duty that lies near to her, as she would be faithful to the cause of 
human rights. As our great object is to fit woman for duty, any neglect 
of it will be a stumbling-block in our way, and a triumph to those arrayed 
against us. 

We want, then, either by large bodies or by separate individuals, a thor- 
ough examination of the relation of human beings to each other. God 
created man, male and female. We wish to know the purposes He de- 
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signed in thus cresting them, and to be true to them, so that neither party 
shall suffer loss, nor aught of the work be left undone. We need for this 
statements from all conditions of life. We wish to know how the wife and 
daughter of the millionaire are affected by their position in society, and 
how the poor -seamstress іп the garret suffers from hers. We want the 
voice of the strong, who have broken through their chains, and of the 
feeble, who are crushed to silence beneath their weight. Let each one tell 
what she has seen and known for herself. Our first endeavor should be 
to obtain a clear statement of the evil as it really exists, and then we must 
diligently seek for the true remedy. 

We will not lengthen this article by а discussion at present of special 
remedies, but one we must name, The great engine for elevating woman 
to her rightful position as an integral soul, and a free and responsible agent, 
is a puré and enlightened Christianity. All our hopes of improvement are 
based on religious grounds, and Christianity is the highest form of religion. 
We know that chapter and verse will be quoted against us, as they have 
against temperance, peace, and other reforms; that we shal] be remind- 
ed of St. Paul’s “Let your women keep silence in the churches,” and 
* Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands ;” but we look to the spirit 
of Christ, and to His conduct, and there we find а constant recognition of 
woman as an equal and responsible being, and it is to woman that He 
especially imparts some of His noblest doctrines. With such an ally on 
our side, what shall we fear that can be brought against us ? 

These few scattered hints are very inadequate to the variety of the 
topics which crowd upon the thoughts in connection with this theme. They 
are suggestions merely, and we hope every reader will consider them care- 
fully, and resolve firmly upon that line of conduct which is best fitted to 
carry them out into efficient practice. 

We can not close this article without paying a tribute to one whose de- 
parture from this earth, under most painful circumstances, has so lately 
sent a thrill to every heart; to one from whom we expected the most wise 
and valuable co-operation in our cause—S. Margaret Fuller. We feel as. 
if our noblest champion were taken from us on the eve of the battle. Her 
extensive learning, her broad and comprehensive mind, her powers of keen 
analysis, her lively wit, and her ready command of language, together with 
her elegant culture and her excellent taste in art, gave her great influence 
over the minds of others; while her nobleness and generosity of soul, her 
patience, born of intense suffering, and her unselfish interest in the welfare 
of others, endeared her to the hearts of those who knew her well. The 
boldness of her views, and the unflinching courage with which she avowed 
them, together with the remnants of a power of satire rarely excelled, but 
which she had schooled herself to use only in a spirit of love, made her 
many enemies among the world at large. But those who were privileged 
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to enjoy her private teachings look upon them as an era in their lives, and 
as placing в stamp upon their characters which time can never efface. 

She has done great service by her writings. Нег book on “ Woman in 
the Nineteenth Century" is immeasurably superior to any thing ever before 
produced on the subject, so far as our knowledge extends, and we peruse 
it again and again with ever fresh admiration of the largeness of her intel- 
lectual vision, the clearness of her moral sense, the nobleness of her senti- 
ments, and the catholic spirit which welcomes the good everywhere. 

But much as her works have done for us, her life is far more valuable; 
and when we shall have a true record of the time spent in Italy, а country 
for which she ever cherished a fond affection, we shall read a tale of hero- 
ism and devotion which will win every heart that has not forgotten how to 
glow with generous enthusiasm. ‘JI did not think of her," said one who 
knew her in Italy, “аз the gifted woman, as the celebrated writer, but as 
the fond wife and mother, as the devoted friend of the suffering, as the 
self-sacrificing Christian.” She met death as bravely as she had meta 
toilsome and suffering life, and the record of her last moments was so full 
of. her characteristic nobleness and affection, that for a moment, as we read, 
we felt that she was given back to us—that such a spirit could not have 
left us, who needed her so much. Yet she had ever taught that death is 
a little thing to the вош, and there was a joy in the sorrow-stricken hearts 
that loved her at the thought of the new and free life that opened to 
her, to which husband and wife and child passed lovingly together. 

It remains for us to do what we may to fill her place. May we not 
believe that her presence is still around us, to cheer and animate us; at 
least we have her teachings and her example—a precious legacy which 
nothing can take from us. 


ARTICLE LXVIII. 
MERIT THE ONLY TRUE ARISTOCRACY. 


We acknowledge in this world no “kings by the grace of God," but 
those who rule lords of the human mind. . This, and this only, bears the 
divine impress. “Poets are BoRx, not MADE," is a proverb, the pith of 
which is equally applicable to every branch of mental endeavor. Genius, 
of whatever complexion, whether it rules in mechanics, philosophy, poetry, 
or the arts, is equally a child of the Divine. As to its natural gear, it 
shines equally in homespun or courtly trapping. The verses of Homer the 
beggar were as melodious as though spoken by a prince on his throne of 
imperial blue. The discovery of a world was as illustrious in Columbus, a 
poor carpet-weaver, as if accompanied by a Ferdinand himself. The ora- 
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tory of Demosthenes, the cutler, was as terribly impressive as though he 
had been the child of wealth and luxury—yes, and we may even say more 
so, for had this been the case the world would probably have never heard 
of his fame, Oliver Cromwell was the son of a brewer. Ben. Franklin, 
as the world well knows, was a journeyman printer. Yet the lightnings 
of heaven condescended, from their imperial places of thunder, to acknowl- 
edge the power of his transcendent genius, The illustrious Howard, whom 
neither dangers nor death could terrify or conquer, whose benevolence 
two hemispheres delight to remember, this specimen of true nobility was 
of so humble a station in life as to have’ been put apprentice to a grocer. 
Dr. Thomas, bishop of Worcester, was the son of a linendraper. The 
illustrious Whitefield was the son of an innkeeper. Sir Cloudsley Shovel,* 
rear-admiral of England, was first a shoemaker's apprentice, and afterward 
а cabin-boy. The celebrated Bishop Prideaux woRkED IN THE KITCHEN at 
Exeter College, Oxford. Cardinal Wolsey was the son of a butcher. Fer- 
guson, the astronomer, like many others of the same star-gazing propensity, 
was originally a shepherd. Hogarth of world-wide fame was put appren- 
tice to an engraver of pewter pots. Dr. Mountain, bishop of Durham, 
was the son of a BEGGAR; Virgil of a potter; Horace of a shopkeeper; 
Plautus of a baker. Shakspeare, whom the whole world delights to honor, 
and almost adore—Shakspeare, the renowned, the witty, wise, sublime— 
“the immortal”—was the poor child of an humble wool-stapler. The bard 
who sung of “Paradise Regained"—the sturdy defender of human liberty 
and the rights of conscience, was from no royal stock or ancient pedigree— 
he was the son of a plain money-scrivener. The great Ben Jonson was 
not above working with his own hands as a BrickLarer. The hero of 
“Highland Mary" was a ploughman in Ayrshire; Chatterton, the poet, 
son of a sexton. Gray, whose “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” will live 
as long as time endures, or hearts are attuned to the tender, the touching, 
and the true, was the son of a petty scrivener. Henry Kirk White (alas! 
who does not weep over the untimely grave of one so strangely gifted ?) 
he whom Byron’s name was honored in eulogizing, the melancholy poet 
of midnight and tears, HE WAS THE SON OF A BUTCHER. Bloomfield and 
Gifford, the former of whose songs particularly will be ever remembered 
for their simple and unaffected beauty, were both shoemakers. Thus ever 
from the low horizon of earth have the brightest gems that deck the 
firmament arisen. And when the Divine Sun of the universe would en- 
shroud His divinity in the opaque of humanity, He came not in the gilded 
trappings of those whom earth hath clevated, but in the garb of the lowly, 
* in the form of a servant," that man might learn the heaven-taught doc- 
trine of true greatness—the aristocracy of merit—the statue of the mind 
—THE NOBILITY OF THE SOUL. 


* Bo named from having been found lying upon a shovel 
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SriniTUALISM AND. MaTERIALISM.— Tho discussion of the subject of ** Ma- 
terialism" and ** Spiritunlism" in these times appears to be a prolific source of 
disngreement. One class of writers claim that the body moulders into the 
dust, and the vital or life-power dies with the organism; is resolved back into 
the elements of the material universe ; that spirit is only a chemical result of 
organism, as light or heat is the result of combustion. "The spiritual philoso-, 
phers claim a higher communion with the spirit world in the present life than 
unother class of minds are willing to believe, which occupies the middle ground 
of faith between the Materinlists and Spiritualists. "The Spiritualists are prob- 
ably nearer the truth than the Materialists, though they are perhaps too trans- 
cendental in their notions; for every well-organized mind feels the power of an 
inner life, a consciousness of а spiritual existence, a yearning after immortality, 
an affinity to the spirits of the departed, to angels, and to God, an aspiration 
after, indeed, a grasp on, the fruitions of a life to come. This feeling is above 
and beyond reason—it is an instinct interwoven into the very texture of our 
being—n belief which has been twin-born and coexistent with man all over the 
world, since “the morning stars sang together." Like the odors of the summer 
flower, man's opening being is imbued with it, is breathed forth during his entire 
life, becomes ethereal as he nears the grave, waiting only for the curtain of 
time to be drawn aside, to bask in the unobscured light and glory of endless day. 

Men who have no mental perception of God and immortality have the poor 
consolation of knowing, or should know, that their mental organism is in thie 
respect idiotic. They differ from the world of mankind meutally as the blind 
do from those properly organized—as does the idiot in reason from the sound 
io judgment; yet these moral idiots are apt to censure all the generations of 
men for believing what they can not comprehend, and branding as crackbrained 
and enthusiastic all who feel a spiritual and immortal light and life within. 

Man has a compound nature. He lives in a sublunary state, with appetites 
and feelings in harmony with surrounding nature; has an affinity to all the 
lower animals, indeed, is the concrete essence of all; and yet he has a rela- 
tionship to God—has a spiritual being, which, while he is linked to earth and 
animal life, reaches forward and upward to a purer state of being—to a holy 
communion with higher spheres of mind, and fellowship with the immortal 
God. 

Those who are blind to all spiritual perceptions are the Jast who should at- 
tempt to establish a rule of thought for others more fortunate in their mental 
organization, and be willing to accept as truth that which is clear to other minds 
as the glowing colors of summer flowers to those who appreciate them. The 
spiritually blind and those naturally blind are ill ndapted to teach beyond their own 
perceptions; the one would make himself ridiculous in the extreme to contra- 
dict the world on the colors of the rainbow, the sunset sky, or earth's flowery 
carpet; nor are those persons less so whose mental blindness is euch, that they 
can not comprehend the idea of higher sphores and intelligences than this life 
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reveals. Cold materialism is a libel on the philosophy of mind. One of its 
inborn yearnings is after purity, immortality, and a God. The untaught savage 
“sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind;" yet there are those who 
deny the inherent instincts of the human race, and set up their blindness to 
the sublime yet intangible truth against the moral consciousness of the world. 
LT 

REPLY To А CoRREsPONDENT.—AÀ correspondent, who signs himself «A Car- 
virxts T," asks our “candid and phrenological opinion of Calvinism,” and inquires, 
"Isita consistent doctrine?" It certainly differs from nearly every other 18м in 
the varied and numerous category of religious opinions; hence it is apparent that 
much inconsistency exists in the religious world, when there is so much con- 
tradiction in their creeds. But Calvinism is perfectly * consistent” with Cal- 
vin's mental organization; Wesley's doctrine is in harmony with his head and 
mind; and as these two men were not * consistent" with each other in organ- 
ization, so their religious opinions are, as a consequence, equally dissimilar 
and contradictory. In barbarous ages, when man’s animal feelings predomi- 
nated, he regarded the Deity as а god of war, vengeance, voluptuousness, or 
selfishness; hence Mars, Mercury, Bacchus, Cupid, etc., have been the deities 
of men, and their worship and doctrines were in barinony with their mental 
condition. They would have been offended at the charge of inconsistency; and 
во of all men in ull times. Theologians charge each other with inconsistencies, 
and we are willing that they shall settle their own controversies, simply remark- 
ing, that if all heads or minds were alike in development and education, there 
would be no diversity of religious opinions, and if they had well-balanced minds, 
their creeds would harmonize with the naturo of God and the wants of man, 
Creeds, as such, are ** MAN-MADE,” and bear the impress of the mental organ- 
ism from which they emanated. The precepts of Jesus CunisT are simple 
and yet sublime, viz., supreme love to God and love for man, and more per- 
fectly address man's moral nature than any other system of moral ethics; and 
when the progress of the ruce shall present man in full and harinonious de- 
velopment, Calvinism, and all other isms, will, doubtless, be essentially modified. 
Law, philosophy, and religion keep pace with man's advancement; and when 
we have a perfected race, obeying ALL the laws of the Creator, we shall then 
have a pure Christianity. While lust, appetite, and low animal organism 
prevail, religion will not be в purely spiritual entity. 


———— 


ParenoLoeicaL CrAssEs.—AÀ class for private instruction in practical Phre- 
nology will be commenced at Clinton Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, 
December 4th, and be continued every Saturday апа Wednesday evening dur- 
ing the month. 

Tickets for the course—Gentlemen, $2 00, or 25 cents for a single lesson ; 
ladies, $1 00, or 124 cents for a single ticket. 

Persons out of the city may secure tickets by nddressing us,through the 
mail, previous to the first of Dec., as the number of students will be limited. 

I ee 

Tae American PunzNoLoaicAL Sociery will commence its second annual 
course of lectures at Clinton Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, January 
8th, and continue every Weduesday evening until the course shall be completed. 
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PnunEewoLosY 1х NoxtHerN Osto.—Mr. Nelson Sizer, of our office, and 
Mr. J. Brown, Jr., spent three months the past summer on a lecturing tour in 
Northern Ohio. They speak in the highest terme of the people of that im- 
portant region, nnd of the eager spirit with which lectures and books are 
sought. Cleveland, Chagrin Falls, Ravenna, Franklin, Cuyahoga Falls, and 
Warren are among the places which they visited, and crowds attended upon 
their teachings everywhere. At Chagrin Falls, a Phrenological Society of one 
hundred members was formed, embracing miuisters, doctors, apd lawyers. 

This society, for the size of the piace, is, without doubt, the largest in the 
Union. Wo have high hopes of its influence in a place where the true spirit 
of reform thus pervades the people. A series of resolutions was passed by 
the audience at Chagrin Falls, and forwarded for publication, which has been 
mislaid; but if found, it will appenr in our columns. 

Mr. Sizer having returned to New York, leaves Mr. Brown to prosecute his 
profession ю Ohio. The public may rely upon his integrity in all respects, and 
confide in his skill as а phrenologiet. We will state, that those who desire his 
services as a lecturer may address him at Hartford, Trembul} Co., Ohie. He 
bas в most excellent und extensive apparatus for illustrating Phrenology and 
Physiology, and all who attend his lectures will be abundantly compensated. 


——є—өє—— 


Tux following morceau we clip from an exchange paper, and are glad that 
we can conscientiously endorse the concluding paragraph, in the main. But 
that there are some exceptions to this general rule can not yet be denied, 
though the changes that are wrought by the unfailing laws of nature will in 
time perform ite miesion here : 


Tur Invenrions or THIS ÀGx.—This is the age of great diseovories in all direc- 
tions. The railroad has become the magician’s rod, the electric telegraph a wire of 
wonders, and ether and chloroform mysterious alchemiea А tooth сав be extract- 
ed, a leg cut off, or an incision made into the most sensitive parte, and the patient 
at the close asks if the operation has begun. Speeches uttered at ten o'clock at 
night are printed while we nre asleop, and they appear in heautiful type upon our 
breakfast tables at eight o’clock in the morning. The rapidity with which change 
follows change is also remarkable. Things that took n century ta do some time 
ago, are now finished off in the course of a day. A new feature, however, of the 
present age is, that religious men have ceased to be afraid, as they used to be, of 
the diseoveries of science. Religious men, on the contrary, hail them. They used 
to be in fear lest Hight from the stars should put out the Sun of Righteousness ; 
they used to be apprehensive lest the hammer of the geologist should brenk the rock 
of ages, or lest some arrangement among the strata of the earth discovered by 
some Buckland, should disoredit the truth of God. 


——9—— 


To Srranezrs VisiriNó New Yonx.—We are often receiving letters 
from persons in different parts of the country, requesting to know the expense 
of remaining in the city, and our charges for private tuition in practiea] Phre- 
nology. "loanswer all such queries, we take this method to say, that at private 
boarding-houses board can be obtained for from three to four dollars per week. 

Qur charges for instructing а single student are five dellars for a full course 
of daily lessons of one hour each. 


ae PCT ANT, cca АЙ САТЕ У. 
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Procress.—FueL.— While a pupil in school, a fellow-pupil of about ten 
years, was one day reciting his lesson in geography, when the teacher made 
some remarks on the change in our country since it has been inhabited by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and told us that the great forests which had formerly sup- 
plied the now densely populated country with more than an abundance of fuel, 
as is now the case in the unsettled parts, had been cut down to make room for 
the habitations and sustenance of man, and would so continue to be done tiil 
the whole world would be inhabited and the forests departed. While thus 
speaking she noticed that the lad wept, and asking the cause he said, © What 
shall we do for something to burn to cook our victuals and to make us warm in 
the winter?" She then told him of the resources of the earth in furnishing 
coal, but we had not then heard of the kind of fuel named below, nor yet of 
Paine's discovery, which may, after all, prove one of the greatest blessings, 
though the world may not be quite old enough to need and appreciate it yet as 
much as they will at some future period : 


“New ÁnricLE ор Fuzr.—Our attention was drawn, a few days since, to a load 
at the door of a citizen in Albany, which in appearance resembled unburnt bricks. 
Upon inquiry we found that it was an article of fuel manufactured in the vicinity of 
Newton's Corners, a few miles out of the city, from a swampy piece of low land which 
farnishes an article resembling peat. We learn that this muck or peat is thrown into 
a mill and ground, then pressed into the shape of bricks, for the purpose of thoroughly 
drying, when it is ready for use. It is considered to be quite as cheap as hard coal, 
and preferable to either coke or coal for grates, there being no gas or smoke from it. 
Thousands of tons have already been taken from a single acre in the above vicinity, 
affording a nice profit to the owners and manufacturers."— T'roy Budget. 

—Do—À 


Laws or Heatta.—Children should be taught to use the left hand as well 
as the right. 

Coarse bread is much better for children than fine. 

Children should sleep in separate beds, and should not wear nightcaps. 

Children under seven years of age should not be confined over six or seven 
hours in the house, and that time should be broken by frequent recesses. 


—9——— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tre Boox or Noriows. Compiled by Jonn Haywarp. Price 75 cents. Boston: 

Bela Marsh, 1850; New York: for sale at the Journal office. 

This is п neatly executed work of 250 pages, stored with moral and religious 
stories, anecdotes, poems, recipes, and hints of a highly useful and entertaining 
character. It seems to possess sense and wisdom suited to the solid thinker, 
with that spice of wit and variety adapted to the lover of the light, gay, and 
sparkling. It is a book calculated, if not designed, to keep young people in the 
house on bright, moonlight nights, while it devosits thoughts worth remember- 
ing for life. 


SpurzHerm’s PHRENOLOGY, with Illustrations on Steel. 

A few copies of this work may now be had at the Journal office, for $1 50. 
The omieiNAL price for this work was $3 00. It is a large octavo, and is 
nearly out of print. 
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Tux New WaTER-ÜvnE LIBRARY. 
In referring to this great fumily guide, the New York Evening Post says: 


“Tre Warer-Curx Lisrary.—Fowlers & Wells, of Clinton Hall, have just 
igsued a series of seven 12mo. volumes, of the best extant works on the subject of 
the use of water. They treat of the matter not in its technical sense only, but in 
all ita aspects, and furnish the reader with & summary of the most important facts 
that have been observed in relation to the effects of water on the animal economy. 
A person who should desire to know all that mankind has thought and done about 
water, from Noah down to Priessnitz, will find it in these works. They are simple 
and unpretending in style, but are compiled with great care and judgment. The 
whole experience of the medical faculty in times: past is given, and complete in- 
structions are added as to the best methods of applying the agent in various processes 
of cure. The books are neatly printed, and the whole getting up does the greatest 
credit to the enterprise and taste of the flourishing house by which they are put 
forth." 


This Extensive LisnAnY, consisting of seven large 12mo. volumes, of 
nearly three thousand pages, contains all of importance that has been published 
on the Water-Cure in Europe and America. 

FamiLiES at home, as well as Pursicians, may find in this Library direc- 
tions for the treatment of a great variety of diseases on well-established hydro- 
pathic principles. 

With this Library, all who may have occasion or a desire to acquaint them- 
selves with the Water-Cure practice, may do so at their leisure. without other 
instruction or expense. 

The Рнігоѕорну and Pracrice of the Water-Cure, together with the 
principles of life and health—how to insure the one and prolong the other— 
are laid down in these volumes. 

'The price of this complete Library is only $5 00. 


Wonxs or EpGAn A. Por, with a Sketch of the Author. By Rurus W. Gaiswo.. 
New York: J. 8. Redfield. Price $1 50. 


In а brief sketch which we gave of the author of these works in a former 
number of the Journal, we spoke of their appearance, and that they were 
published “for the benefit of Mr. Poe's wife's mother, Mrs. Clemm, who, in 
the deepest poverty and most devoted affection, followed, like a guardian angel, 
the unfortunate bard to the last.” The volume before us, “ Tue Literati,” 
being the third of the series, is made up of opinions and criticisms of the char- 
acter, talents, and peculiarities of more than eighty of our modern authors, 
living and dead, with **some honest opinions about the merite and demerits” 
of their literary productions. It constitutes a brief encyclopedia of criticism, 
which, from such а pen as that of our author, can not fail of awakening а 
strong interest in the minds of all readers. No American, we are sure, and, 
since the death of Sidney Smith, по European, can wield so trenchant a pen, 
guided by so sharp a mind, ав that of Mr. Poe. His enmity even is highly 
interesting, sometimes astonishing, as it gleams clear and cold as the aurora 
borealis, while it scathes like the lightning; yet his friendship and affectiou are 
warm, generous, and glowing as the epring morning. . As a genius, the author 
of the “ Raven” is without a parallel in the annals of American history, of 
which this work is ап excellent mirror. 
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PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT may be obtained 
‘by any number of active and Intelligent YOUNG мкм, in all parts 
of the country. A smal! capital, of say from $25 to 850, will be 
necessary. ове who engage in this business will be secured 
from tbe possibility of lose, while the prospect for a libera] profit 
4а unsurpassed. For full particulars, address, post paid, Fowlers 
and Welle, Clinton Hall, New York. 


Tug Wonxs or Dr. GALL.—This great work is now sold at 
95. There are but Mi few copies im the market, and it will 
won be out of print. ове who desire а aet of the English 
edition, will do well to order soon. The price of the FRENCH 
edition ia ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. We aeli the ENGLISH trans- 
lation, in six handsome 12mo volumes, in plain type, for FIVE 
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By the Dircet Electric Carrent passing in one direction, various 
substances in solutiou can be conveyed into the body through 
the sole medium of the Nerves, without being taken into tho 
stomach in the ordinary way. Time will soon determine how 
Tar this new instrument is capable of effecting such important 
^nd wonderful resulta. Tbe price of this instrument is $90. 
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ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
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Figures J, К, and L, representing the veins and arteries, 
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TAPER, and STATIONERY ARTICLES, which they will sell at lg 
prices. Orders per mail receive prompt attention. 

COPY YOUR LETTERS. 

By Francis’ Manifold Letter Writer, letters and copies s 
written at the same time. The ink is contained in sheets, es 
the pen never wears out. Price from one to five dollars. 

GOLD PENS, ENVELOPS, CROTON INK, 

Beta of Books for Lodges and Societies, with printed heading 
Berap-Books, Portfolios, Drawing Paper, Note Paper. etc.— 
fact, we keep all goods in our line, both fancy and staple, a 
invite attention to опг stock. 

FRANCIB & LOUTRELL, 77 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF GENERAL TAYLOR. 820 


ARTICLE LXIX. —— 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. XII. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF GENERAL TAYLOB, WITH A LIKENESS. 


No. 31. ZacnanY TAYLOR. 


Genera. Tayor had a powerful constitution, a stout, large, straight, 
and muscular figure, which fitted him for sustaining labor and excitement. 
The vital and motive temperaments prevailed, giving strength and coarse- 
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neas of texture, and adapting him to vigorous service in the open air, and 
less to purely mental and sedentary pursuits. The whole base of the 
brain was large, giving great animal force, energy of character, warmth of 
temper, power over opposition, thoroughness, courage, executiveness, and 
strength of feeling. He had large social organs, giving strong attachment 
to wife, children, and friends. His head was broad at the base, around 
the ears; consequently Combativeness and Destructiveness were large, 
and their influence in character was very great. When fully aroused to 
anger he was very angry, and carried all before him; and joined with his 
social organs, produced strong prejudices, likes, and dislikes. His head 
was high in the crown and above the ears, indicating very large Firmneas, 
large Self-Esteem, Hope, and Conscientiousness, giving integrity of pur- 
pose, cheerfulness, and confidence in the future; great presence of mind, 
self-possession, independencé of feeling and action, unbending perseverance, 
determination, will, and positiveness of character. ** General Taylor never 
surrenders," is the language of this group of faculties, and connected with 
а strong constitution, good health, &.large brain, and sound practical 
sense, gave real courage and self-possession in times of danger. Alimen- 
tiveness was evidently large, from the fullness in front of the ears, giving a 
strong appetite, an injudicious exercise of which on the fourth of July last 
brought on the disease which terminated his life. Acquisitiveness, Secret- 
iveness, and Cautiousness were full, and probably active; he was an ex- 
cellent personal financier, for he made a’handsome fortune, and “ never gave 
a note in his life, and died without owing a dollar.” His Approbativeness 
and Veneration were weak; he acted and thought for himself, regard- 
less of the good or ill will of others, and used as vigorous means as 
though there was no God of armies to direct. Imitation was not 
large; he had ways and means of his own, and did not care to act like 
any body but himself. General Taylor’s great success depended very 
much upon his frontal lobe, which was large and prominent, particularly 
the perceptive faculties. His eyebrows were very projecting, indicating 
very strong observing and knowing faculties, giving great practical talent, 
correct observation, good judgment of the quality, condition, and use of 
objects; joined with his large Comparison, he would readily see the rela- 
tive fitness and adaptation of things, take advantage of circumstances, and 
learn rapidly by experience. The organ of Intuition, between Comparison 
and Benevolence, was largely developed, giving intuitiveness of judgment, 
instantaneous conclusions, and, joined with Comparison and the perceptive 
- intellect, off-hand available talent, or what is generally termed common 
sense, The drawing indicates large Benevolence, which was a distinct 
trait in his character; and, phrenological science being true, he must have 
had Oonscientiousness large and active, for his honesty, love of truth, and 
simplicity, his regard for duty and obligations, were among the strongest 
traits of his character. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 8KETCH OF ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


GzeNxERAL Zacmany TarLon was born in Orange County, Virginia, on the 
24th of November, 1784, and was the seventh President of the United States 
born in the “ОМ Dominion," which has been termed the * Mother of Presi- 
dents." The next year after his birth, his father removed to Kentucky, only 
ten years after the first white man's habitation had been erected in that region. 
Colonel Richard Taylor, the father of the President, had been preceded to 
Kentucky by his brother, Hancock Taylor, who lost his life among the Indians, 
while surveying lands in the valley of the Ohio. Colonel Taylor died on his 
farm, npar Louisville, leaving three sons and three daughters, of whom one son 
апа two daughters have since died. ' 

Young Zachary was reared in the profession of а farmer, and from childhood 
was inured to the hard fare and rough accommodations of a pioneer life, which 
so admirably fitted his frame for the endurance of those rigors incident to а 
frontier military career of forty years. He early indicated an ardent lovo for 
the military profession; and at the time of Colonel Burr's movements, he and 
his brothers enrolled themselves in a volunteer company raised to act against 
him, should it become necessary. 

Lieutenant Hancock Taylor, the brother of the President, having died, 
Zachary received from Mr. Jefferson, on the 3d of May, 1808, a commission 
ав lieutenant in the United States Army, being then їп the twenty-fourth year 
of his age. In 1810,he was married to Miss Margaret. Smith, daughter of 
Major К. S. Smith, of Maryland, of the Marine Corps. After the declaration 
of war in 1812, Lieutenant Taylor was placed in command of Fort Harrison, a 
block-house and stockade erected on the Wabash, about fifty miles above Vin- 
cennes. It was at this point that the long-meditated attack of the Indians upen 
the frontier posts of the Americans commenced. The gerrison consisted of 
only fifty men, two thirds of whom were sick, and Captain Taylor bimself had 
just recovered from a fever. On the 3d of September, the Indians made their 
‘appearance, resorting to the common treachery of sending a white flag as a 
token of their peaceable intentions. Taylor, however, was not deceived by 
the device, and continued the most vigorous measures of defense of which his 
situation was capable. Setting a watch at night, the remainder of the little 
garrison retired to rest. An hour before midnight, however, they were 
aroused by a musket-shot, and the attack commenced in earnest. The Indians 
had already set fire to the lower building, which was extinguished by the 
greatest exertions, while а sharp fire was kept upon the assailants, who suffered 
severely from it. The conflict lasted for seven hours; and when daylight 
broke, the Indians, finding what havoc the muskets of the whites were making 
in their ranks, gave up the assault and fell back, destroying all the provisions and 
driving off the horses and cattle, and finally disappeared. 

This gallant defense was not overlooked by the government nor by his su- 
perior officers. In a letter to the Governor of Kentucky, General Hopkins 
seid: * The firm and almost unparalleled defense of Fort Harrison, by Captain 
Zachary Taylor, hes raised for him a fabric of character not to be effaced by 
eulogy ;" aod the President conferred upon. bim the title of major by brevet. 
Major Taylor continued his services through the whole of the Indian war, 
uniformly distinguished for his skill and bravery. In 1814, he commanded an 
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expedition against the British and Indians on Rock River (a branch of the Mis- 
sissippi), in which he successfully executed the object of the enterprise—the 
erection of a fort to command the river. 

On the olose of the war, Congress reduced the army, and annulled al] tbe 
promotions made during the war. This reducing Major Taylor to his former 
rank of captain, he threw up his commission, and retired to his farm. In the 
course of the year, however, he was restored to his rank of major, and re- 
entered the army. He was stationed at Green Bay, in command of which 
post he remained two years. He then returned to Kentucky, and passed a 
yeur with his family, after which he joined Colonel Russell at New Orleans. 
For several years afterward he remained in active duty in the South, building 
forts, opening military roads, etc. In April, 1819, he received the appointment 
of lieutenant-colonel, and in 1824 was engaged at Louisville in the recruiting 
service. In 1826, he was a member of a Board of Officers of the Army and 
Militia for the organization and improvement of the United States Militia. 
The recommendations of the commission were not carried into effect; and 
sbortly afterward Colonel Taylor resumed his services on the northwestern 
frontier. In 1832, having been appointed a colonel by General Jackson, he was 
actively engaged in the Black Hawk war; and after its termination was deputed 
to conduct Black Hawk himself and his fellow-prisoners to Jefferson Barracks, 
where they arrived јо September, 1832. 

In 1836, Colonel Taylor was ordered to Florida, to serve against the Semi- 
noles under Osceola. . On the 25th of December, 1837, he came up with a large 
party of the Indians, posted in a hummock near Lake Okeechobee, where he 
attacked them with his force of volunteers and regulars. The contest was 
fierce and bitter, and lasted for over two hours. Three times the Indians ral- 
lied and returned to the conflict; but at length they were completely routed, 
and driven from the field. This important action virtually broke the strength 
of the Indians, and led to the peace which tardily followed. Colonel Taylor's 
conduct in this affair was especially commended by the President, and he was 
shortly afterward brevetted to the rank of brigadier-general, and intrusted with 
the command of the army in Florida. Іо 1840, he was relieved, at his own 
request, and stationed at Fort Jesup, in command of the first department of 
the Army of the Southwest. In 1845, he received orders to be in readiness 
to defend our new territory of Texes, if necessary; and in Nevember, 1845, 
he found himself, at the head of 4000 men, at Corpus Christi, the position as- 
signed him by the government. Here he remained for over six months; and 
on the 8th of March, 1846, commenced his march through the wilderness of 
the Nueces, for the Rio Grande. Having takeu possession of Point Isabel, he 
proceeded toward Matamoras, opposite which place he arrived on the 28th of 
March. After several threatening letters from the commander of the Mexican 
forces in Matamoras, and some maneuvers which it is unnecessary to detail, 
the bombardment of the American intrenchments opposite Matamoras (which 
had been named Fort Brown) commenced on the 3d of May, General Taylor, 
with the principal portion of his army. being absent on an expedition to Point 
Isabel. On the 10th he returned, and relieved the garrison at Fort Brown. 

General Taylor left Point Isabel on the 7th of May, with 2300 men, and the 
next day encountered the enemy drawn up in battle array, on a prairie near 
Palo Alto. At two o'clock the American forces advanced to the charge, and 
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after five hours’ hard fighting the field was won, @d the Mexicans retreated 
during the night. They were estimated by General Taylor at 6000 men. In 
the afternoon of the next day the enemy were again overtaken, having posted 
themselves in a ravine called Resaca de 1з Palma. They were again defeated, 
after a severe contest, and fled from the field, never stopping until those not 
killed or drowned in swimming were safely on the other side of the Rio 
Grande; On the 18th, General Taylor crossed the river, and took formal pos- 
session of Matamoras, Arista and his army having fled from the city. Here 
General 'Taylor remained with his army until September, meanwhile жеш 
from the President the appointment of major-general. 

In the month of September the main body of the American forces advanced 
upon Monterey, which city capitulated on the 24th, after an obstinate resist- 
ance. On the 13th of November, the forces, under generals Taylor, Worth, 
and Wool, were concentrated at Saltillo, whence the former returned to Mont- 
егеу, and on the 15th of December set out for Victoria, where he arrived in 
ten days, finding himself in command of a force of 5000 men. Shortly after- 
ward came the requisitions from government, stripping the southwestern army 
almost entirely of regulars, who were sent forward to join the forces under 
General Scott, and leaving General Taylor iu command of about 6000 volunteers 
and 500 regulars. In January, General Taylor established his head-quarters at 
Monterey, where he learned that Santa Anna, with a splendidly-equipped 
army of 21,000 men, had arrived at Encarnacion. Leaving 1500 men at 
Monterey, as a garrison, Taylor at once advanced to meet the enemy; and on 
the 4th of February he encamped at Aqua Nueva, where he remained until 
the 21st. He then—Santa Anna being within one day's march—fell back to 
Buena Vista, & strong mountain-pass eleven miles nearer to Saltillo. Here he 
awaited the approach of the enemy. The result is already known to all the 
world ; and history has recorded few more splendid victories than that of Taylor 
at Buena Vista. It virtually ended the war in that quarter. 

Returning from his brilliant campaign, bis grateful countrymen called him to 
the highest reward and the severest responsibility accessible to man—the Pres- 
idency of the United States. 

On the 4th of March, 1848, he was inaugurated President of the United 
States, and continued to perform the arduous duties of the office until the 4th 
day of July, 1850, when he was attacked with disease, which terminated his 
life, on the 9th day of the month. He was the second President who died 
while an incumbent of the office. 


ARTICLE LXX.. 
MODES OF CURING COLDS. 


Since, as shown in our article on colds in the March number, they are 
more destructive of health and prolific of disease than the violation of 
almost any other physiological law, the inquiry becomes important, How 
ean they be soonest and most effectually broken up? It is only when 
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allowed to run, and to incease by adding cold upon cold, that they prove 
thus injurious, and so often fatal. If killed at once, they do comparatively 
little damage, and leave no other disease in their place; otherwise, they 
generally do both. The inconvenience of colds, too, is very great. To be 
perpetually coughing, or waiting upon the nose, or raising and expectorat- 
ing that half-corrupt matter, which they cause to be secreted in the head, 
throat, and lungs, is out of all taste; for few things are more odious or 
disgusting to refined susceptibilities. All this, added to that dull, stupid, 
listless, dissatisfied, and irritable state of mind engendered by colds, ren- 
ders it desirable that every individual, both on his own account and for'the 
sake of his friends, should know how to rout and dispatch them at once. 

If taken in season, this work is a very easy one. Lucius Lyon, the sur- 
veyor-general, mentioned in our former article on this subject, among other 
things relates this story of one of his friends. Being exceedingly suscep- 
tible to colds, and they proving very injurious when once fastened upon 
him, it became necessary for him to know how to obviate and break them 
up at once; and accordingly, always “keeping his eye out to the wind- 
ward,” he could tell within a few minutes after he had taken cold that he 
had done so, and made it a fixed rule, whether at home, at parties, or en- 
gaged in business, to drop as soon as possible whatever occupied his mind, 
and take a brisk walk, so as to start perspiration, and that would relieve 
him at once. His idea was this: that if broken up within fifteen minutes 
or half an hour after it was contracted, it required but fifteen minutes to 
drive it from the system; whereas, if allowed to run eight or ten days, it 
required а corresponding length of time to get rid of it. And this is the 
idea to which we would сай attention, first, namely, let every individual 
watch himself so closely that he shall know at once when a cold has been 
contracted, and then by some means induce perspiration. And the sooner 
he takes the matter in hand the sooner he can rid himself of this pest, and 
the less damage it will do him. How many persons have lost their lives, 
and how many more have become confirmed invalids, by letting colds go 
on unchecked from day to day, every day adding new fuel to that fire 
which is consuming, not their vitality merely, but their very constitution. 

-Mothers, who love their children as they love their own souls, should 
heed this point. By their hoarseness, coughing. and other symptoms, it is 
easy to see when they have contracted colds, and when these signs appear, 
the remedy should be at once applied. Taken in time, children’s colds 
can be broken in a few hqurs at most, because their life-power, being vig- 
orous, grapples the more resolutely with colds, and expels them the 
sooner, But, as that life-power is more active than strong, if colds are 
allowed to remain, or to be reincreased from day to day, that power is ex- 
hausted. Break up their colds immediately, and sickness, watching, and 
-doctors’ bills will very rarely be necessary. 

But the question still returns—now can they be thus broken up? This 
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question is answered by the answer to the following question: In what do 
they consist? Simply, in suppressed perspiration; so that, to break up 

colds, it is only necessary to restore the perspiration, The damage colds 
do is done by arresting perspiration. Five eighths, or more than one half 

of all we eat and drink, and of all the matters evacuated from the system, 

are thrown off through the skin; consequently, if this great sluice-way 

for the escape of waste matter is closed, it is cast out at the lungs, and 

hence that copious expectoration which generally accompanies colds. 

Sometimes a cold settles upon the head, and the morbid matter is ejected 
through the nostrils; or it gathers in the intestinal canal, and is evacuated 
through the bowels; or it settles upon the outer covering of the bones, 
producing rheumatism. Hence, to cure colds, it is not necessary to apply 
medicines to the lungs, or head, or bones, or to any of the parts on which 

the cold has settled, for this is only the остькт of this morbid matter; but 
our entire efforts should be to direct it to the вктх, in which the cause of 

colds resides. And as the closing of these pores constitutes colds, their 
OPENING BREAKS THEM UP ; and just as soon as the skin is put in a healthy 

state, the cold is conquered. 

By what means, then, can perspiration be restored? By a great variety 
of means, among which vicorovs EXERCIBE is the most effectual. Mr. 
Lyon’s friend employed this as the only remedy. Sometimes he walked, 
sometimes sawed wood, danced, or any thing to cause perspiration, and 
force open the closed pores. A lawyer in Pontiac, Michigan, who was 
predisposed to consumption, and found it absolutely necessary to rout his 
colds as soon as possible, says his mode is to place himself in bed, under 
an unusual amount of clothing, covering up head and all, so as to breathe 
under cover, by which means һе soon starts perspiration. His.excuse for 
covering up his head is, that his cold generally settles upon his head, and 
he is therefore obliged to cover it up, in order to get that into perspiration. 
Let not the reader suppose that we repeat this anecdote to recommend 
covering up head and nostrils, so as to inhale already exhausted and fetid 
air. Few things can be worse; but we tell it more for the purpose of 
showing that the bed can often be used as an aid for so heating up the 
body as to burst open the closed pores. Yet, if a person is able to exer- 
cise vigorously at any kind of play or work, that is altogether the best 
mode of expelling colds. 

Another favorite method of breaking up colds in olden times was to 
soak the feet in water, as hot as could be borne, rubbing them briskly, 
toasting them by the fire, and retiring under an additional supply of bed 
covering, to induce perspiration, or else to add hot teas, like boneset, or 
thoroughwort, hoarhound, catnip, pennyroyal, etc.; and it must be admit- 
ted that warm teas do promote perspiration.. Certainly it is far better to 
break up colds by these means than to let them remain unbroken, yet they 
can be dispelled just as well by water simply. 
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Our grandparents were in the habit of adding to this soaking of the 
feet, copious draughts of cold water on retiring to bed, and this, next to 
vigorous out-door exercise, is one of the best means of killing colds. The 
natural effect of water, taken warm or cold, is to promote perspiration. 
The system seizes hold of it as an instrumentality of arousing that feverish 
action which, besides rapidly burning up the morbid matters in the body, 
soon produces perspiration, which evacuates them externally, instead of 
consuming them internally. 

A Mr. Kneeland, of Buffalo, N. Ү., says his only cure consists in heat- 
ing his feet just as hot as he can well bear them by the fire, and then re- 
„tiring under heavy bedclothes, and on rising in the morning thoroughly 
drenching himself with cold water. If asked what influence this soaking 
and toasting the feet has upon colds, the answer is, that colds impel the 
blood to retire from the surface and skin to the internal organs, and any 
thing calculated to restore external circulation of course makes war upon 
colds, so that there is, after all, some philosophy in soaking and toasting 
of the feet; yet will not cold water and vigorous friction answer a better 
purpose than external artificial heat? External heat applied to cold hands 
and feet, though it may warm them for the time being, has, nevertheless, 
a relaxing influence upon circulation, and renders them more liable to süb- 
sequent cold. 

An instructive lesson respecting curing colds is taught us by glass-blow- 
ers, who work around a very hot fire, and labor very hard. They sweat 
profusely, so that in a few minutes after they commence work, tbeir olothes 
are literally soaked in perspiration; and this continues till their day's work. 
is done, and they often go directly from their furnaces to their boarding- 
houses all dripping with sweat. That this extreme change of temperature 
frequently occasions colds, is not a matter of surprise, and yet a cold they 
take to-day they always break up to-morrow; and they are sometimes 
scarcely able to stand when they commepce work, yet in an hour they 
often feel as well as ever, because the heat limbers their bodies and opens 
their pores, and this cures them at once. Similar remarks apply to many 
other kinds of workmen whose labor promotes perspiration. In fact, the 
importance of the remark will justify the repetition, that the most effectual 
mode of curing colds’is to drink abundantly of water, and labor as hard 
as your strength will allow, till you have drenched yourself with perspira- 
tion, and you will have both broken up your cold, and also evacuated the 
morbid matter from your system, and will feel like a new being. Water 
and exercise in the open air—these are the sworn enemies of colds. 

Fevers, as shown in our former article, are the legitimate offspring of 
colds, and are, in fact, nature’s means of breaking them up. In what, 
then, do fevers consist? In the violent cowsusrioN of morbid matter 
within the system, which obstructed perspiration confines there Hence 
they require large quantities of air, and hence make the patient pant for 
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breath; and the large quantity of oxygen inhaled into the lungs combines 
with that corrupt matter in the system, and thereby proportionally destroys 
colds. And whenever a fever does set in after a cold, it is a sign that the 
system is grappling resolutely with that cold, and if it is not increased by 
additional exposure, it will soon gain the mastery. Granted, that these 
fevers are weakening. They are so because they take energy from the 
system to carry forward this combustion, And what is that surplus heat 
which uniformly attends fevers but the product of this surplus combus- 
tion? This, then, shows that persons who have colds should take extra 
pains to inhale copiously, and inhale fresh air. Hence cold weather is the 
most favorable for breaking up colds. Hence, also, those who have colds, 
instead of confining themselves to warm rooms, should be abroad all they 
are able, and, if not able, should keep their rooms too cool instead of too 
warm, and secure warmth һу increased clothing, instead of by enhancing 
the consumption of fuel. 

The preceding observations render it obvious that fasting is a potent ' 
means of breaking up colds. In fact, few things occasion colds more than 
overeating, because, when the stomach is overloaded, i$ must have energy 
from some quarter to enable it to carry off its load, and it robs head, 
muscles, nerves, and seizes hold of energy wherever it can find it, and 
this leaves the skin comparatively unprotected, so that a change in the 
weather wil often cause colds; whereas, if the stomach һай not been 
overloaded, the system would have had energy enough left to have sup- 
plied the skin, and would have kept colds at bay. Of this any опе may 
satisfy himself by noticing how much more easily he takes cold on an 
overloaded stomach than on an empty one. If, therefore, you “stuff a 
cold,” you only reaggravate it, because you draw still more on the energies 
of your systení to carry off this surplus food; whereas, by fasting, you 
allow the digestive apparatus to share a portion of its energy in aid of that 
febrile process which is consuming morbid matter. Besides, during colds, 
only a smaller amount of earbon can be evacuated from the system, and, 
therefore, comparatively less should be taken in the form of food. Let 
any one who.has а cold eat comparatively nothing for twenty-four hours, 
provided he is able to be abroad, yet continue his work as usual, and he 
will find - himself relieved from the effects of his cold.- A friend of ours, 
who, to other causes of physical disorder, added a severe cold, fasted sev- 
eral days, yet worked as usual at hard labor, and said he felt better on the 
last day than on the first, because all this time his system had been living 
on the corrupt matter already harbored within it, and by this means he 
undoubtedly saved himself a severe fit of sickness. 

. To those, therefore, who have colds, yet are able to be about, we say 
this, DRINK WATER LIKE A FISH, and exercise or labor all your strength will 
allow in. the open air; and when you have just comfortably exhausted 
yourself, take to your bed, cover up warm, and in case perspiration ensues, 
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after it has continued for а time, wash yourself thoroughly in cold water, 
and renew your exercise and drink until your cold is completely cured, nor 
be in a hurry then about beginning to eat. Fasting, exercise, and copious 
water-drinking—to induce perspiration and equalize the system—these are 
natural and simple, but effectual modes of breaking up colds. 


ARTICLE LXXI. 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL ВООГЕТҮ. 


A rear and a half has transpired since this society was formed, and the 
progress it has made in awakening an interest in the public mind relative 
to the great subject it was organized to promote, gives noble promise of 
high achievements and durable prosperity. 

Its first annual course of lectures was given at Clinton Hall, New York, 
during the last winter. These lectures were attended by very large and 
intelligent audiences, and the doctrines taught were of an eminently refor- 
matory, dignified, and instructive character. 

On the 8th of January, 1851, the second session of lectures will com- 
mence, and from the superior talent engaged to conduct them, the society 
anticipates a prosperous season, and large accessions to its numbers. It 
may now be regarded as permanently established. Numerous auxiliary 
societies have been formed all over the land within the past year, and the 
frequent reporta of their intelligence, respectability, and enterprise, give 
conclusive evidence that the science of Man is coming to be the оввлт 
THOUGHT OF THE AGE. 

For the embodiment of this growing spirit, and to consolidate the means 
of investigation, was the American Phrenological Society constituted. 

Man, within the present century, has seemed to make more progress in the 
arts of peace and in the development of civilization than in all past time. 
Not satisfied with physical science merely, not content to rule the elemente 
of nature, he begins to study the mechanism of his own body and the philos- 
ophy of his mind—to learn the laws of the one and how to direct the 
aspirations of the other. Nor till then did he find the true, the nobler 
sphere of investigation, the ultimate of all other knowledge. But in this 
sphere he is still an infant—in the twilight of that sublime consummation 
which is to present him in full strength and harmenious proportion. 

Let this society, then, become the organ of this spirit of human ele- © 
vation. Let it become like a fountain, sending forth its healthful streams 
throughout the world. But this noble work, to a great extent, rests 
with the people. The officers may labor and write—men of learning, re- 
search, and genius may bring to the lecture-room the results of a life of 
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patient thought and laborious experience; but the work to be effectual 
still requires a hearty co-operation of the friends of human elevation—in 
names, influence, specimens for the cabinet, and PECUNIARY MEANS. 

Shall the work remain for the next generation, for the want of any of 
these auxiliaries ? 

If we do not mistake the spirit of the American people, this society will 
become worthy of the age in which we live, and the noble cause it was 
established to promote. 

The fee for membership was fixed at one dollar, to bring the benefits of 
the society within the reach of all, which may be forwarded by mail to 
Mr. 8. В. Wers, New York, Treasurer. It has been determined to admit — 
the members to all the lectures free, at least during the coming winter, so 
that full and direct remuneration will thus accrue to each member within 
this single session. It is hoped, therefore, that accessions of members 
will be very numerous before the commencement of the course. 

To those who love science, and would happily be instrumental in send- 
ing down the stream of time an influence for good to man, we would say, 
that probably in no other way can donations be applied to better advant- 
age than to the American Phrenological Society: 

An instance of well-directed munificence we take the liberty to repeat, 
as an encouragement to those who would do a lasting service to their fel- 
. low-men. | | 

W. В. Henderson, Esq., of Scotland, executed a will, which since his 
death has gone into effect, from which we make an extract. *' And lastly, 
the whole residue of my means and estate shall be applied by my trustees 
for the advancement and diffusion of Phrenology, and the practical appli- 

. cation thereof in particular, in whatever manner shall appear to them best 
suited to promote the ends in view ; declaring, that if I had less confidence in 
my trustees, I would make it imperative on them to print and publish one 
or more editions of an ‘Essay on the Constrrution or Max, by GionoE 
Сомвк’ * * * And I think it proper here to declare, that I dispose 
of the residue of my property in the above manner, not by being carried 
away by a transient fit of enthusiasm, but from a deliberate, calm, and 
deep-rooted conviction, that nothing whatever hitherto known can operate 
so powerfully to the improvement and happiness of mankind, as the knowl- 
edge and practical adoption of the principles disclosed by Phrenology, 
and particularly of those which are developed in the *Coxsrrrurion oF 
May,’ above-mentioned.” 

Thousands of copies of this excellent work will thus be annually sent 
out to make man wiser, better, and happier. Surely no sculptor from 
Parian marble can fashion a monument so valuable and enduring as that 
which munificence rears that takes for its tablet the human mind, and 
writes its name and memory there in the enduring characters of exalted 
thought and ennobling principles, as immortal as the mind itself. Such 
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is the fame of Henderson. But а love for truth is not confined to Scot- 
land, nor is that the only land where well-directed generosity, and a love 
for the perpetual benedictions of mankind are to be found. In this broad 
land of political and religious freedom, science and man are as dearly loved 
and as cordially cherished. 

May we not hope that the objects of this society may receive the fos- 
tering regard of our citizens, in the form of specimens for its cabinet and 
а library of scientific works, with legacies for its, permanent prosperity. 
Believing that such a proposition is in keeping with the minds of many 
‘who have ample means to devote to bless the world and make their mem- 
ory precious, we subjoin the form of a bequest for these purposes. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to the American PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN 
New York, ` Dollars, to be employed for the promotion of the 
objects of the society. : 


. NxrsowN Sizer, Corresponding Secretary. 
New Yonx, Nov. Ist, 1850. , P Е Wy 


ARTICLE LXXIL | у 


THE BRAIN—ITS ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. BY А, P. DUTCHER, М.р. 
[Continued from page 315.] 


THE PLURALITY OF THE MENTAL ORGANS. 


In our last number, we endeavored to show that the principal office 
performed by the brain, was тносент. Many physiologists are willing to 
admit that the brain, as a whole, is the organ of the mind, but reject the 
idea of its manifesting a plurality of organs. It will be our object in this 
number to show upon what evidence this doctrine rests. 

The plurality of the mental organs was first discovered by Dr. Gall, a 
German physician—a discovery that will render his name as immortal as 
that of Hervey or Newton. 

When quite a youth, Dr. Gáll was Jed by observation to the fact that 
the various mental manifestations of different individuals were accompanied 
by a peculiar configuration of the head. In the course of his observations, 
he found that some of his companions were distinguished for accuracy and 
power of remembering words, and that those thus gifted had prominent 
eyes. He therefore inferred, that if memory of words was connected with 
external signs, the same might be the case with the intellectual powers. 
Hence every individual marked for any peculiarity became the object of 
his attention and study. 
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It would be interesting to trace the various steps by which Dr. Gall 
proceeded in his discoveries, but it would extegd this article beyond the 
bounds prescribed. Suffice it, however, to say, that he did not, as many 
have alleged, first dissect the brain, and pretend by that means to discover 
the location of the mental faculties; neither did he, as others have asserted, 
first map out the skull in different regions, and assign a function to each, 
according to the imaginings of his own fanciful intellect. But, on the 
contrary, he first observed a coincidence between the mental powers and 
the shape of the head; he next removed the skull, and ascertained, by 
actual inspection, that the figure and size of the brain are indicated by ex- 
ternal appearances; and it was only after these facts had been determined, 
that the brain was minutely dissected, and light thrown upon its compli- 
cated structure. 

Analogy, independent of observation, would lead any reflecting mind to 
conclude that the brain has & plurality of organs, each performing an en- 
tirely distinct function. Every operation of the body is performed by dif- 
ferent instruments. For instance—the ear hears, the eye sees, the nose 
smells, and the tongue tastes. Each has but one function. Now there is 
as much difference between а thought and a feeling as there is between a 
sound and an odor; indeed, you might as well hear and smell with your 
nose as feel love and anger with the same portions of brain. But there 
are still minuter analogies, which can not but deepen our conviction of the 
truth of the plurality of the mental organs. Look at the nerves, those fine 
and almost invisible strings that run from all the different parts of the 
body up into the brain. Their number and their distinct and separate 
functions are wonderful. Let us instance a little. There runs from the 
tongue one nerve to move it, another to taste with, and a third to commu- 
nicate the feeling of pain, should the tongue be injured. So in regard to 
other parts of the body—the arm, for instance; one nerve gives motion, 
another touch, another the sensation of pain. There are numerous similar 
examples, but we have enough. As far as I am acquainted with physiology, 
I know of no nerve, with but one exception, which performs two functions. 
Hence, in the case of the brain, analogy would lead us to expect that, if 
reasoning be an act essentially different from loving or hating, there will be 
one organ for reasoning and another for loving. 

Further proof of the fact that different parts of the brain perform differ- 
ent offices, may be drawn from the effect which injuries upon the brain 
produce. Injuries of the anterior lobes of the cerebrum affect the intel- 
lectual faculties, while injuries of the middle and posterior lobes affect the 
propensities and moral sentiments. It has been long admitted by physiol- 
ogists, that injuries of the cerebellum and medulla oblongata affect the 
organs of sensation and muscular motion. And, indeed, death follows 
much quicker from any injury to the last-named parts than the cerebrum ; 
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showing at once that the vital organs are more dependent upon these parts 
of the brain than any other, 

The folowing case of injury of the head, reported by Dr. Drake, in the 
Western Journal of Medical and Physical Science, affords most conclusive 
proof of the plurality of the mental organs. In 1835, Dr. Drake resided 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and the individual whose head was affected, was Mr. 
C. Van Zandt, of Louisville, Kentucky. This individual called upon Dr. 
D. for advice, complaining of pain in his head. Не had received а contu- 
sion upon the head, near the outer angle of the eye, by a ball. At this 
time he had almost entirely lost the power of recollecting proper names. 

* When he called upon me," says Dr. Drake, **he could not tell the 
name of the city (Louisville) to which he belonged, nor of the river (Ohio), 
nor of the steamboat on which he made the voyage, nor of. the city where 
he then was (Cincinnati), nor my name. То enable himself to find me, he 
had written my name upon a bit of paper, from which he read it when їп. 
quiring for my office. * * * I at first supposed, for a moment, that 
he was deranged or idiotic, but soon discovered that his mind was other- 
wise sound, for his narrative was intelligible and well connected, though 
when he came to a proper name he stopped, and had to substitute a de- 
scription of the object.” 

In every interview Dr. D. had with him, the same phenomena was 
manifested, though once or twice he succeeded in recollecting the name 
which was desired. He could not recollect the names of the physicians 
who had attended him, though he could distinctly recollect all they had 
done for him. He could not recollect the names of the journeymen he 
had in his employ, though he could state their different qualifications, It 
was with great difficulty and study only that he could on any oceasion 
recollect his children’s names or his own baptismal name. 

* Without indulging in conjecture,” says Dr. Drake, “ I shall direct the 
attention of the reader to the fact, that the seat of his pain is near the 
part of the brain which the phrenologists regard as the organ of Lan- 
guage, situated immediately behind the globe of the eye.” 

But, independent of analogies and partial injuries of the brain, daily ex- 
perience may satisfy every individual that the mind acts through a plurality 
of organs. “A person receives an affront in a venerable assembly, and the 
following mental states present themselves simultaneously : he feels anger, 
yet he feels awe or respect for the persons present; he uses reflection and 
restrains his wrath. These states of mind may coexist for hours, A sin- 
gle organ could not serve to give consciousness of indignation, to feel awe, 
and to practice restraint, all at the same moment ; but it is quite practica- 
ble by a plurality of organs. Indeed, we are able at the same moment to 
manifest opposite emotions in our actions, if we employ different instru- 
ments in doing во. А man may wound another deliberately with a dagger, 
and at the same instant speak peace to him and smile in his face. Ац 
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artist may execute a drawing, and at the same instant sing a song. If 
one can not compose poetry and calculate logarithms at the same moment, 
it is because some of the organs required in the one operation are neces- 
sary also in the other, and the same organs can not perform two duties at 
Once." * А 
It is only by admitting the plurality of the mental organs, that we can 
solve satisfactorily the phenomena of perception, memory, attention, judg- 
ment, reasoning, the moral sense, partial genius, will, dreaming, and mon- 
omania. For a full elucidation of these topics, I would refer the reader to 
Combe’s System of Phrenology. And I would here add, that I know of 
no source from which we can derive a true knowledge of the philosophy 
of mind but Phrenology. If, instead of definite, demonstrable truth, 
_ Phrenology presented only the conflicting vagaries of the metaphysical 
theories of Stewart, Locke, Reid, and Brown, I should never be found re- 
commending its study to any one. But it is the only science of mind 
which consists exclusively of facts, and their classified arrangement—deal- 
ing only with the certainties that sense and reflection are competent to at- 
tain, and walking cautiously -by the sound rule, “ that firet causes and the 
innate nature of things is the wisdom of God, observation and legitimate 
deduction the proper knowledge of man.” 


[То be continued.) 


ARTICLE LXXIII. 


NOTES ON PHRENOLOGY. BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


ORGAN OF TIME. $ 


In showing the difference between the two nervous systems in man, in 
my work on Fascination, I cited the case of Colonel Townshend, as one of 
undoubted authority. This officer was able tosuspend the action of both his 
heart and lungs, after which he became motionless, icy cold, and rigid, a 
glassy film overspreading his eyes, As there was no breathing, the glass 
held over his mouth showed no apparent moisture. Though all conscious- 
ness would pass away, the colonel could reanimate himself waEx НЕ СПОВЕ. 
This latter clause, WHEN HE снове, without being conscious, has puzzled 
many who have wanted an explanation of the matter, and I take this op- 
portunity of complying with their wishes in these notes. 

It is the office of the organ of Time to keep account of the intervals of 
duration. When the organ is small, its owner has but little idea of the 
flight of time, but large, it enables a person to give the hour without the 
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aid of wateh or clock. Dogs often possess the power in a high degree, 
Miss Record tells an amusing story of one in Geneva who had been trained 
to watch his master’s garden on the Sabbath, but on being transferred to 
another owner, regularly left his new habitation on Sunday morning to 
resume, in his accustomed manner,gis old employment. If I find the organ 
large in а person's head on examination, I вау, “ You can wake up at any 
hour you like, no matter what time you go to bed, provided you earnestly 
wish to rise at that hour.” 

Consciousness, through the will, strongly impresses upon Time the com- 
mand to watch while the other faculties sleep. Thus wound up, as it 
were, the organic alarm clock beats calmly on till its task is completed, at 
which moment it rouses the other faculties into activity, and the person rises, 
perfectly aware of the occasion for his waking, without disturbance or con- 
fusion. Colonel Townshend’s organ must have been both large and active, 
as the long periods he could remain insensible fully show. Coming from 
Newburg to New York one morning, I heard a person on board the Thomas 
Powell declaiming on what he called the humbugs of the day, and partic- 
ularly against Phrenology. He wished, he said, that a skullologist would 
try his skill on him. 1 pointed out this trait in his character, which he 
confessed was true, loaked considerably astonished, and said no more. He 
kept staring at me most of the remainder of our passage, his countenance 
indicating that it would occasion little additional surprise should he dis- 
cover I had dealings with evil spirits. 


ARTICLE LXXIV. 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO THE GOVERNMENT AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
e 


[Continued from р. 304.) 


* Ir is not incumbent upon me to Prove that tobacco and ardent spirits 
are injurious. They are poison to the nerves. If a man has no nerves— 
if he has no brain, no intellect, if he is a mere animal—he may use them 
with comparative impunity. But if he has nerves, and uses tobacco and 
ardent spirits, he must pay the penalty. I look upon the habits of drink- 
ing, smoking, and chewing as lying at the foundation of the licentiousness, 
immorality, and vulgarity which degrade and disgrace society. They are 
infernals linked to do infernal thmgs. Show me a swearing man, and I 
will show you one who has a quid or a cigar in his mouth, or a glass of 
brandy down his throat. These produce that state or. excess of animal 
feeling, which naturally finds expression in profanity. Some, from the 
tone of a higher moral organization, may resist this manifestation of de- 
praved and perverted appetite; but the tendency is in all cases the same. 
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The use of water does not produce immorality or vulgarity, or exert в 
bad influence on society. Those good men who have fallen, are those 
whose appetites had not been properly educated and trained. You may 
point me to an instance, if in your power, which does not prove the truth 
of this. And you may have Sons of Temperance, and Daughters of Tem- 
perance, Reformed Drunkards, and as many schemes as you please to 
reclaim and restrain men, and to pull them out of the ditch, and the ranks 
of intemperance and excess wil never fail of abundant recruits, just so 
long as mothers continue to educate appetite as they now do. But change 
the picture—let the appetite of children be properly zpucarep, and a 
drunkard would in a short period bea curiosity, and he would be exhibited, 
as it was proposed to exhibit General Taylor’s white horse—for a show— 
and the exhibitiqn of the former would draw the most money from the 
pockets of a wonder-loving people. Pervert this faculty, and you PERVERT 
ALL, 

Destructiveness next comes under consideration. It is the executive 
power of the man. It might properly be called the executive faculty. It 
gives the man the spirit то po, to push through the world, to accomplish 
a thing at all hazards. Combativeness is the faculty which, when per- 
verted, leads us to knock a man down; Destructiveness to bruise or kill 
him after he is down. In proportion as a man has Destructiveness, he 
has the power To po—to make an impression—to make what he does tell. 
It is just as important to the human character as the steam to the engine. 

It does not necessarily follow that children who have large Destructive- 
ness have tempers that can not be controlled; or that men thus endowed 
are litigious and quarrelsome. It gives a fault-finding disposition; and 
combined with large Conscientiousness, a disposition to censure severely. 

Perverted Combativeness makes a man ungenerous, distrustful—like the 
Ishmaelite, his “hand against every man," etc. Perverted Destructive- 
ness gives harshness, severity, cruelty to the character—a desire to injure. 
The carnivorous animal does not stop to think of the feelings of his victim ; 
he is intent only upon his own gratification. He has large Destructiveness 
—wide immediately above the ears—while his Benevolence is small. 
Some men exhibit precisely the same disposition, arising from similar ex- 
ercise and the repose of the same faculties. This faculty is large in the 
American head—larger than in that of any other people whose trade is 
not war. And no other nation has grown so rapidly. Our country has 
had this rapid growth, for the reason that this faculty has driven all other 
faculties to their utmost stretch. 

If we do not PROPERLY EDUCATE OUR CHILDREN our nation, BEFORE MANY 
GENERATIONS, wil BREAK Down. We grow too fast. We need more 
education of the moral faculties to produce the balance by which alone the 
fabric of society can be kept in an upright position. ° Without these it will 
totter. 

28 
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This faculty of Destructiveness gives censoriousness. It is largely per- 
verted in society. It is a characteristic of many to condemn others for 
the faults of which they are themselves guilty. We publish a man in the 
newspapers, and turn him out of the church if he is guilty of a fault, and 
perhaps his accusers are in many respects as guilty as himself. It may 
well be said that this spirit is the bane of social life in the United States. 
It is my earnest prayer to be rid of the disposition to find fault with and 
censure, and especially those who are as good as I am. It is a desolating 
vice, like the sirocco, withering, blighting every sign of vitality on its 
track. Destructiveness and Combativeness, perverted, cause 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man,” 
which it is no poetic flourish to say, 


“ Makes countless thousands mourn.’ 


Yet, in the education and training of American children, this faculty is 
almóst habitually encouraged and strengthened.  ' 

The mass of Americans are actually in favor of war. See the number 
that enlisted in the Mexican war at eight dollars per month! They 
would not work for such wages at home, in peaceful and quiet avocations. 
Why is this? It is because they are educated by their fathers and 
mothers in the spirit of war. Punishment is inflicted upon children in the 
spirit of war—the spirit of retaliation—which is the spirit of war. The 
parent who raises the rod over a child in a passion manifests the genuine 
spirit of war. If you could read the history of the childhood of those who 
enlisted in the Mexican war, you would find that they were then kicked 
and cuffed about. And you will not find among the number—only with 
the rarest exceptions—the children of those parents whose treatment was 
always that of kindness, affection, expostulation. They did not need 


** Grim-visaged war" 


to furnish the requisite stimulus to a PERvERTED Combativeness and De- 
structiveness. By the patient, kind, and affectionate treatment received at 
home, those faculties were kept in their proper place, and that place is 
subjection, not ‘ascendency. 

In the New Testament no encouragement can be found for punishing 
children in the spirit of retaliation. But instead of obeying its spirit and 
injunctions, many parents punish their children when in anger, and only 
because they are angry; for if they are not in anger they do not punish 
at all THE VERY SPIRIT IN WHICH WE PUNISH OUR CHILDREN IS PRO- 
DUCED IN THEM. Let this never be forgotten. If you are chided for a 
fault harshly, severely, and unfeelingly, you know the same temper of 
mind is produced in you, and how much real heed you give it, beyond the 
feelings of anger it produces. It is the same with the child. Scolding 
teachers and scolding mothers always have cross and unmanageable chil- 
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dren. They will always have such children. It is in the nature of the 
case. As I said before, the spirit we manifest to children: they will cher- 
ish and manifest as far as they dare. 

I once knew a men who governed his children in the following manner: 
He told them that such a thing was wrong, and must not be done. One 
did it, and he talked and expostulated with him. And so for the second 
and the third time. For the fourth offense he again discussed the wrong, 
reviewed his course, its crime and folly, and: moral wrong, and told him 
he must be punished. But not then; he was not then prepared; but 
say on Monday following, at ten o'clock in the morning. So when Monday 
morning came, the settlement came exactly according to appointment. 
But, after another conversation, and before the infliction of punishment, 
the father prayed with the guilty boy.. Children punished in the spirit of 
prayer are less often punished than those who are punished with the re- 
verse spirit. How many in this country punish in this spirit? or rather, 
how many are there who punish in the spirit of cursing ? 

It may be supposed by some that I object wholly to the use of the rod. 
It certainly can not often be-necessary, and if necessary, surely indicates 
that the parent is weak, and the child stupid, or both, as the presence of 
mental power and moral sensibility can not fail to render the rod unneces- 
sary. But it is asked, what else sHaLL we do? Some persons seem not 
aware that there is any other'method of punishment than the rod. I found 
a lady of this stamp in C——, Ga. She was nervous, and her little girl, 
four or five years old, was equally so, and was fractious, ill-natured, and 
the mother had whipped her, till, as she said, it did no sort of good. She 
asked me what she should do. I advised her the next time her child got in 
a’passion, to get a pitcher of water and pour it upon her own head, and 
then pour another upon that of the child. She understood me, and ap- 
preciated the necessity of becoming cool herself, before proceeding with 
the child. She did as I directed, except that instead of pouring the pitcher 
of water upon her own head, she “ kept cool” without it, and poured one 
upon the head of the child. Soon after the child was again in a passion, 
and the pitcher of water was again produced; but it yielded instantly, 
crying out, “I will be good! I will be good!” and, of course, the water 
was not administered. | 

Таке two bull-dogs fighting in the streets, whip and pound them to part 
them, and the more you whip them the more they will hold together. 
The fact is, by this process you produce a more violent circulation of the 
blood. Destructiveness and Combativeness, lying at the base of the brain, 
receive the first and greatest supply; the action of the brain is more in- 
tense; the original passion is greatly heightened ; and by the very process 
you have instituted to force the dogs apart, you lock them together. By 
a law of their nature they must keep on fighting, for you have added fuel 
to the first flame of impulse. This is philosophical ; yet with bull-dug-, 
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and with children, how many fly in the face of reason? A child is ina 
passion, and you proceed to cure it by inflaming the brain—by exciting 
the faculties which cause it. In the case of the dogs iry cold water. 
Pour a stream of cold water upon their heads and they wil. soon be apart. 
This cooling application dispels the excitement. Blows are heating in their 
nature, and cold water allays heat, and with & anger. 

Cold water is not so barbarous a means of punishment as the rod. 
Besides, it is philosophical, and the rod is not. If some parents would use 
more cold water upon themselves there would be less punishment. Their 
circulation would be freer, and they would act more from judgment and 
less from passion. Severity is less potent than love. The severe parent 
or teacher has less influence than the one who is kind and fond. Love 
controls, and no other influence can properly control the human mind. 

The development of Destructiveness is sometimes extraordinary. 1 
once examined the head of a physician, who, when twelve years old, was 
excessively flogged by his father. He ran away, and resolved not to re- 
turn until it should be to flog his father. Не left, studied medicine, 
married, and had a child, and went back to his old father, thirty years 
after, and flogged him! Destructiveness in his head swelled out. It was 
greatly disproportionate ; and the education whjch the father gave that 
faculty by his floggings, PeRvERTED it. If his father had understood Phre- 
nology, and had been a man devoted solely to the highest good of his boy, 
and not to the gratification of his passions, an education could have been 
given to the son which would have produced opposite results. 

Another illustration of the proper method of treatment: I examined two 
boys in Connecticut, brothers. When returning from school one day, 
Henry asked Charles to lend him his skates. Charles refused, and pat 
them in the attic. Henry knew where they were,-went to the spot, shut 
his eyes, and hid the skates under а barrel. Search was made and they 
could not be found. The mother was mild, the father stern. The Tather 
inquired about them of Henry. Не said he had not seen them. So 
things passed off till next morning; and though all had confidence in 
Henry’s word, yet there was a full conviction that Henry knew of the 
whereabout of his brother’s skates. So the father went before him, laid 
hold of him with great force with both hands, and shook him violently ; 
ut the same time commanding him to tell where the skates were. He re- 
plied simply that we нлр мот SEEN THEM. And there the matter ended, 
so far as the father was concerned. During the day, however, the mother 
said, * Henry, now you know you have bothered Charles long enough ; 
why don't you tell where the skates are?" ‘I have not seen his skates 
since last night, when he brought them home from school"  * Yet," re- 
- plied the mother, “that may be true; but you know where they are well 
enough; go and get them, and let him have them.” Henry replied that 
if Charles would look under a certain barrel, he guessed he would find 
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them, though he had not зеен them since Charles refused to lend them. 
Thus did mildness do what severity and power could not. If his father 
had shaken him till this time, Henry's only answer would have been, that 
he had not seen the skates. 

A little girl says, “ Mother, may І go and pick strawberries—Elizabeth 
is going?” “No.” The girl makes а considerable noise, and finally puts 
on her bonnet, and says she will go, and suits the action to the word. 
* Well, daughter, if you will go, get mother some good ones," Comment 
isnot needed. 

I will give another case of quite a different character. It was agreed 
between a father and mother of my acquaintance, that the father should 
furnish Charles with spending money, as both were in the habit of giving, 
and sometimes gave too much. Charles soon after asked his mother for 
money, who referred him to his father, stating to him the arrangement. 
He was very angry, and said he would throw himself out of the window 
and break his neck. He got out of the window, and held himself outside, 
and said to his mother, “ I will fall and break my neck if mother does not 
give me some money.” “ Well, Charles, you may drop from the window 
and break your neck, but your mother will not give you any money,” was 
the reply, in а quiet, firm, undaunted tone. The boy came in. He was 
cured. But if that mother had manifested the slightest trepidation, and 
had yielded a hair’s breadth, the boy would have obtained the ascendency, 
to his own irreparable injury. 

Parents who are capable of appreciating the ТНА mind, сап but trem- 
ble at the responsibility resting upon them. The young mind requires 
but а slight injury to give it a wrong direction. The tree, when young, 
сап be tied in а knot, and when old and large it will maintain the same 
shape; but, when old, its shape can not be changed without its utter de- 
struction. The most trifling influence in childhood will produce the most 
marked and permanent results. Let those who have the аке of child- 
hood take care what they do. 

Treat your children kindly and firmly, and you will have kind children. 
God governs by the law of love. The law of kindness is philosophically 
correct ; it ів a law of nature, and it can not fail. We ought not to con- 
sult our own feelings so much as the disposition of the child, for it is too 
frequently the case that those who govern children are stern when they 
want them to be fnild, are cross when they want their children pleasant, 
are cruel when they want them to be tender-hearted. They act directly 
the reverse of what they want their children to do. For instance, when а 
certain mother had prepared Charles for bed, she said to him, “ Now, 
Charles, kiss me, and go to bed.” Charles took it into his head to have a 
frolic, and refused. Mother urged him, he refused; she commanded, he 
refused; mother threatened, he refused; she got the rod—“ Charles, 
come here; are you not going to mind your mother? kiss me, or I will 
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whip you;" he refused more positively than ever, whereupon she began 
to apply the rod, then stopped to give him an opportunity to comply, but 
he was farther off than ever, and the more she whipped him the less in- 
clined he was to kiss her. The mother continued to whip him as long and 
hard as her humanity would allow, but the only result was to alienate the 
child more and more from her, and to give him less and less of the desire 
to kiss. The child conquered, was put to bed with a bloody back, a fe- 
тегей bead, and а swollen heart. 'The mother went to her closet, and 
prayed that God would teach her how to manage her son; she went to 
the Bible, hoping there to get some advice, and read “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child ;" so the next morning the same process as the night before 
was pursued, but no kiss could be whipped out of him. Is it not singular? 
Why did not Charles run to his mother, get on her lap, and hug and kiss 
her till she was tired of it? Because the influence of the mother was any 
thing but а loving influence. She excited just the opposite faculties from 
what she ought. Ав а last resort, she came to me for advice. I told ber 
that her son had a strong will, great pride, large Destructiveness, and 
moderate Caution, and a very nervous, excitable temperament; that sever- 
ity and coercion were not the best means by which to govern him; that 
they would make him worse, instead of better, whereupon she related the 
preceding whipping-kissing story, which occurred a few days before. It 
was right and necessary that Charles should mind his mother, but just as 
necessary for the mother to use the right means to bring it about. God 
does not give us wisdom in a mysterious way, with which to train our chil- 
dren, even though we do pray, with tears in our eyes, пог do we get all 
the instructions we need in the Bible; but human nature, and particularly 
the nature of the child, is to be studied, the stronger passions kept as quiet 
as possible, while the opposite qualities are to be encouraged. If children 
have large Combativeness and Destructiveness, or Executiveness, they will 
show them in one way or another, and it is the special duty of the parent 
and teacher to see how they are developed. These are ANIMAL passions, 
and if not properly directed, will develop themselves as they are in ani- 
mals, unmodified by reason. It is a work of education and of time to 
' bring into exercise the intellectual and moral faculties sufficiently to control 
and antagonize these passions. 

Parents are under as much obligation to furnish for their children some 
work or amusement on which they may properly exercise their energies, as 
to furnish them with food and clothing. Fathers who purchase a load of 
wood, and hire a man to saw it, while they allow their boys to run at large 
in the streets, doing mischief, are not doing their duty. Those boys ought 
to saw that wood; even if they are hired, it would be better than to have 
them idle, or in mischief; besides, idle boys playing together, soon become 
malicious and ill-natured. These are Executive faculties; they can not 
keep still. Teachers labor in vain to keep such children still, unless they 
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follow the order of nature. I once went into a schoolroom, and found a 
boy hung up on а peg by a scarf round із waist, because he would not 
keep still; another with his feet tied together, and another with his bands 
tied behind him; another lashed down to his bench—all for the purpose 
of making them keep still; but if the teacher had known that exercise was 
. all that was wanted, he would have allowed nature a chance to relieve 
herself ; then all would have been right. Our children must also be taught 
how to RIGHTLY USE, and'not waste, their energy. Noman has more than 
is necessary to do the work nature has assigned him, and yet thousands 
cripple themselves for life by lifting at the end of a cart, or some other dead 
weight, or run in the race, or wrestle, or fight, to show their superior 
strength. We have pugilists and bullies, Yankee Sullivans and Tom Hyers 
in community, simply because our children are not taught how to use the 
executive power God gave them for a good and noble purpose. Courage 
was not given to man for any other purpose than to do good with; let it 
then be trained for that purpose. 


For the American Phrenological Journal. 


ARTICLE LXXV. 


HUMAN PROGRESSION. BY J. H. COOK. 
Either mako the tree good, and its fruit good, or else make the tree сотару ond Wa Сай corrupt, 
В TT. xii. 33. 


THAT man progresses in wisdom and goodness no faster than, and only 
as fast as, his physical organization advances to perfection, is a proposition 
the demonstration of which is to my mind the discovery, the Eureka—far 
surpassing in its importance allother truth. Yet few are aware of, and 
fewer appreciate, this momentous fact, so satisfactorily established by ob-. 
servation and analogy. We see that the constant improvement in the 
various artificial machines so rapid in these times, is solely attributable to 
their strueture, adaptation, and perfection, and not to any chemical or 
mechanical changes of the natural elements. Steam is the same now as 
when it propelled the first boat; air, as when it filled the first sail; water, 
as when it turned the first wheel; and so are light, heat, electricity, and 
whatever has been applied as a moving power. Now man, in his physical 
structure, being also a machine, “fearfully and wonderfully made”—does 
not Ыз improvement, his earthly enjoyment, depend on the form, size, lo- 
cation, quality, texture, and adaptation of all his corporeal and cerebral 
organs? There are many good men who choose rather to feed the world : 
with abstractions and time-honored assumptions, which facts do not war- 
rant, than to countenance such infidelity (?); or, to give a satisfactory ex- 
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position of my text, they would even assume that a Nero might be easily 
and suddenly changed to a paragon of piety by some power that never 
stops for so insignificant (?) a thing as a brain! Yet this brain—this 
machine of machines—must be right, or its owner will be wrong. It is in 
vain to assume, as the learned (?) world hitherto has done, that the power 
can act independent of, or in the place of, the instrument; the merest 
school-boy philosopher"wotld refute-such an absurdity. What, then, is 
necessary? Why, simply that the power and.instrument should both 
exist in due relation to each other. If, then, it is reasonably admitted that 
an organization is alwgys requisite to all the functions of a man, it will 
follow, as a matter of course, that as is the organization, so is the man—a 
mighty truth, upon which all true human progress must be based. We 
hear much of what education has done, and is doing, for the human race— 
when education is the effect of an antecedent cause, viz.: hereditary 
descent. A well-organized brain will educate itself, for it is a self-acting 
machine. Educational advantages may facilitate its action, and greatly 
strengthen it through parentage in the next generation, but it can not 
create a faculty, or “gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles,” 
Having, since 1 became acquainted with Phrenology, taught a thousand 
pupils, and constantly compared organization and function with 4 disinter- 
ested zeal, I can speak with confidence on this point. My experience in 
teaching, and its effects, has reminded me of the teaching of Christ: 
“Some” has fallen “by the wayside; some on stony places ;” some on 
shallow soil, while, in some instances, it has produced “ thirty, sixty, or an 
hundred fold” from the “good ground,” alias, intellectual organs well 
developed. When the world shal] have learned the truth of the foregoing 
proposition, illustrated by Christ’s teaching, it will not, as now, “ play 
round the head, but come not to the heart" of human progress; but with 
human nature fully analyzed and significantly defined, its philosophy un- 
derstood, and that understanding applied, it will be man’s highest glory 
and aim “ to make the tree good, that its fruit may be good.” 


“ So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and genuine piety 
Descend like an inheritance from age 
To age." 


Wise indeed is he, however little else he may know, who understands 
HIMSELF, but ignorant and foolish they, however much they may know 
besides, who do not understand their own cHARACTER—their capabilities and 
deficiencies, their excesses and weaknesses, their faults and virtues.—SnuLr- 
Осітове. . 
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MISCELLANY. 


TO OUR READERS. 

THE next number completes the TWELFTH volume of the American PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

If the warm greeting which it has met by our tens of thousands of readers is 
any premonition of its future prosperity, its ultimate career of success is indeed 
above the reach of question or cavil. "Thousands of our subscribers have walked 
this highway of progress with us for more than half в score of years, nor do 
we expect that they will deny themselves the mental profit of remaining in the 
ranks of our readers for the balance of the score. We rely mainly upon volun- 
tary subscribers to sustain the Journal, and we nllude to the matter at this time, 
sothat during the month of December our friends may be getting up their 
clubs for the new volume. 

A little early effort on the part of each render with his neighbors will three 
times double our already large list, and send this benefaction to millions more 
ofourrace. Placed as the Journal is, at a mere pnying price, when it is order- 
ed by clubs, it is given to the world that it may be widely circulated and accom- 
plish the greatest good to the greatest possible number with the least remu- 
nerating expense. What reader of the Journal who can not and who will not 
obtain for the Journal ONE SUBSCRIBER at lenst—nny, FIVE, TEN, or even 
twenty? Ву so doing you diffuse the blessings of mental elevation to those 
who might otherwise never become interested in the subject. Reformers are 
generally philanthropists, and a good word fitly spoken may do more good to the 
cause of truth in this way than in any other. 

It would be a source of gratificntion to us, while we are tendering our warm- 
est thanks to those who have aided in giving а wide circulation to the Journal, to 
mention their names, but, indeed, this class is so numerous that it would fill 
nearly an entire number. Their names and deeds, however, ure duly recorded 
on the tablet of our memory and kind regard, and the result of their deeds, 
on the improved mental conditiou of tens of thousands of our countrymen. May 
we hope for a continuance of this noble effort? May we not hope for hundreds 
more of those self-constituted agents? Will not every reader resolve to add at 
least one new subscriber, and thus dissemiuate the truth to every one who is 
susceptible of improvement and progress. 

: Baan) 

Jenxy Lisp: Сомғовт ron Srousrs.—A person who has visited Jenny Lind says: 
“ All agree that you can not remain in her company twenty minutes without really 
loving her; but it ia that species of love which even husbands can indulge in without 
any loss of allegiance to their orthodox mates."—Ex. PAPER. 

The reason of this is perfectly plain. This lovely song-bird whose glances 
and graces arise from a pure soul beaming with Benevolence, Adhesiveness, and 
[deality, awaken the same faculties iu others with the addition, perhaps, of Ven- 
eration. It is when AmATIVENEss tinges every smile, modulates the voice, and 
gives direction to every movement, and a bewitching sparkle to the eye, that 
* husbands lose their allegiance” and young men their senses. 
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For the American Phrenological Journal. 
THE BENEFIT WHICH I HAVE DERIVED FROM PHRENOLOGY 


The study of Phrenology has been to my mind what letting in the pure 
light and air of heaven would be to a poor prisoner, who had been suffering 
many years in а dungeon. Oh, the struggles and conflicts T have gone through 
for the want of a knowledge of the laws of my mind! In vain I read standard 
works on mental philosophy. I was more perplexed and darkened when I got 
through than when I began. And now, candid reader, perhaps you too have 
had an Egyptian midnight over your soul, and “ sadness” has been written on 
all things earthly. Ff so, let me tell you wherein I have been profited. Do 
not think your case a solitary one, for there are thousands like it. For many 
years I was the victim of all those pinings and yearnings which are the conse- 
quence of unfed Inhabitiveness and Adhesiveness. I was а lonely stranger, far 
from all the sweet associations of my childhood home, longing to make a home 
in the land of my adoption, but prevented by uncontrollable circumstances from 
doing so. The heart put forth its tendrils, and strove to find an object to cling 
around. It no sooner did so, than the axe of cold indifference or rebuff chopped 
it off, and my whole frame received a shock. After a time another would come 
forth in a different direction, and meet a similar fate. In a word, all the social 
faculties were starved, while Conscientiousness was developed until it was dis- 
easedly sensitive, and the tone of Self-Esteem reduced so low that no thermom- 
eter could measure it. I was condemning myself as ungrateful, discontented 
useless, etc., while I was ignorantly violating the laws of my mind. I was 
laboring diligently to find that happiness from the cultivation of the intellectual 
und moral faculties which flows only from the gratification of the social affec- 
tions. I have now learned that love is to the mind what the mainspring is to 
n watch; it moves the whole machinery, and when that stops, noue of the 
faculties have their normal action—at least, this is true of all strongly emotive 
characters. 

I have learned from Phrenology many important principles. For example, 
whatever faculty you use will awaken the same in another mind. Intellect 
will wake intellect, affection wake affection. But а mind that manifests Jove 
through the selfish propensities, will always chill. If you manifest love through 
the benevolent and moral faculties, you will win. .  ConsTANcE. 


Виоокі үк, М. Y. 
——— —— 


Procression.— We copy the following from the New York Courier and En- 
quirer of a recent date. , 

We believe in the progress of society and of the human race, and we deem it to be 
our duty, as it is the duty of every one who assumes to be in any sense a public teach 
er—to aid that advancement, iu every direction and by every means within our power. 
We do not distrust every thing new any more than we reverence every thing that is 
old. We believe social and political economy to be pre-eminently an EXPERIMENTAL 
ecience, in which improvement and advancement are not only possible but, wherever 
there is social life and vigor, inevitable. We belong to no party which seeks to go 
backward or to stand still. Society always needs improvement. Every age and every 
year bringe up necessities for new efforts, and often for new creeds. We believe in ad- 
vancing with the advancing time, and in thus striving to influence and guide it to the 
best results. 
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Ghd indeed are we to find this paper thus advocating a principle, so pre-em- 
inently in harmony with the laws of nature. Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
has been denounced by а rew individuals, for advocating so long and so earn- 
estly this great law of PROGRESSION. 

In a recent address, the editor of that paper remarked : 


There is nota movement of the mind toward improvement, in any age or nation, 
which has not been forced to contend with this conservative tendenoy. Even in sci- 
ence, where the demonstrations of pure iutellect seem entitled to full authority, and in 
practical life, where the convenience and comfort of man should convince his judgment, 
no new step has ever been taken which had not to struggle, more or less, with this un- 
willingness to leave the ancient and accustomed ways. The theory of gravitation was 
once diatrusted as a novelty. The rotation of the earth was once looked upon with 
horror, as а most daring device of impious radicalism. The conservatism of the time 
was menaced by both, and made war upon both with all the energy and fervor char- 
acteristic of its claims. So has it been with all the inventions of science, and all the 
devices of art. From the highest to the lowest, from a new theory of the heavens to a 
novel construction of a cart-wheel, every thing new has been compelled to fight for а 
foothold on the earth. When Edward Heming, in 1690, under letters patent, pro- 
posed to light the streets of London, he was denounced with as much zeal as if he had 
proposed to set the world on fire. When the first stage-coach was started from Lon- 
don, in 1669, the daring innovation of running forty miles a day aroused the conserva- 
Чат of the kingdom to a most vigorous war of remonstrauces and protests, of petitions 
and complaints. The first newspaper created as much alarm among the conservatives of 
England as thedepravity of the press awakens among those of our own time. Lesa 
than thirty years have elapsed since the leading Quarterly of Europe ridiculed the pro- 
ject of a railroad on which trains conld run fifteen miles an hour; and ten years were 
spent by the American inventor of the Magnetic Telegraph before he could obtain even 
а respectful hearing of his claims. Every new discovery in every department of sci- 
ence—in chemistry, in astronomy, in medicine—every new invention in every depart- 
ment of art and of practical life, has been compelled to encounter the sternest hostility 
of the conservatism of its age. Saturn now, as in theold mythology, strives to devour 
his offspring. Time distrusts and trembles before the new powers and pape 
which she herself brings forth. 


This is “our thunder," yet we are rejoiced to have it used by the editor of 
the Courier апа Enquirer. Is it not hopeful ? ; 


———— 


Рнвекогоот.—Тһе Rev. Henry Ward Beecher openly declared at the Tabernacle 
the other evening his firm belief in the science of Phrenology. The firm of Fowlers 
and Wells is fast growing into popular favor. Their “ Cabinet of Heads," at 131 Nas 
sau Street, is filled daily by the most respectable and talented of the city. The Phreno- 
logical Museum is now one of the curiosities of Gotham, which no stranger should 
omit to visit. It is in Clinton Hall. 

We clip the above from an exchange, and may be allowed to say, that we 
rejoice to see that Phrenology is coming into favor with all thinking minds who 
have the candor to become acquainted with it. The conductors of the public 
press once used the science with which to ** point a joke ;” but the most of them 
are getting better informed, and some of our firmest coadjutors, and not a few 
clergymen wield its doctrines with tremendous force in their administration of 
truth. Mr. BeecHER was one of the earliest in this country to examine and 
embrace Phrenology during his college course, and his groat powers are not & 
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little enhanced by his acquaintance with the true philosophy of miod. The 
thronging thousands who everywhere attend his teachings, either in the pulpit 
or lecture-room, show that he has studied as we the Revelation of God's 
works as His Word; that by means of a correct analysis of mind he is able to 
sweep its strings with a master’s hand; and he is honest, candid, and cour- 
ageous enough to acknowledge the source of his indebtedness, while many steal 
the ammunition, and give no credit to their alma mater. 
———— 

Popurar TUMULT QUELLED BY Praygr.—A correspondent of the Pittsburg Gi- 
zette relates the following circumstances, as received from the late sheriff of the coun- 
ty, Mr. Forsyth: * Some time in the couree of the past year, he (Mr. Forsyth) wes 
called upon to exercise his authority for the suppression of a large disorderly meeting. 
somewhere in the suburbs of the city. At the time of his arrival on the ground, there 
was every manifestation of an immediate and violent outbreak, and while he was de- 
liberating about his duty in the premises, he was approached by the Rev. Mr. Kirk- 
land, who acted so conspicuous a part in the late trials in pur court, with a request 
that he would let him try the efficacy of prayer on the excited passions of the throng. 
The sheriff replied that he doubted much the success of such an expedient, but that 
„he was willing to make the experiment. Mr. Kirkland immediately assumed a station 
a little elevated above tbe multitude, and poured forth, apparently from the fullness of 
a Christian spirit, a prayer most appropriate to the occasion. Immediately after he 
commenced, those around him became calm, some of them very reverently took off 
their hats, and when, at the conclusion, he raised his hands, and in the most solemn 
manner pronounced the benediction with which congregations are usually dismissed, 
the mob dispersed as quietly as a congregation retiring from church, leaving the sheriff 
no further necessity for the exercise of his authority."—CiNcINNATI ATLAS- 

Mobocracy arises from excited animal feelings and dormant moral powers. 
Tho prayer in the above case was so novel a fact, at such a time nnd place, that 
it arrested attention, while its very manner and matter, coming ‘ from the fall- 
ness of a CunisTiAN sPiniT," had a tendency to “ calm" the excited animal 
feelings, and arouse the moral sentiments of the mob. Kindness is always more 
effective than severity in quelling a tempest of passion, and if the Christian 
world would imitate the example of this minister who thus imitated his Master, 
swords, jails, and gibbets would go into disuse, and the principles of universal 
brotherhood pervade the earth. 

_—є—>—— 

Messrs. PLATT AND STEBBINS.— These men, both from the East, have for 
some time been fitting themselves to disseminate phrenological truth and prac- 
tice this science professionally ; and we deem them well prepared for the task 
they have assumed. Dr. Platt, to thorough anatomical and medical attainments, 
has been studying Phrenology, practically and theoretically, for years, a part of 
the time under the tuition of the senior editor, and is decidedly в scientific man 
and strong thinker, as his large development of Causality abundantly attests. 

Of Mr. Stebbins as a man, we know much and єг. Не has a clear, 
quick, strong mind, a full soul, a hearty interest in the reforms of the day, and 
the improvement of his fellow-men. He has a high moral character, and will 
disseminate good ideas and good sentiments. | 

Of his phrenologieal preparation we can not speak confidently, but have 
formed the opinion that it is good, and recommend him and his partner to the 
consideration of those before whom they may present themselves, 
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Тнк Dreamer.—The following remarkable lines are from a volume of 
* Purms ву A SkAMsTRESS," and ure suid to be truly the production of a poor 
English girl. They are indeed beautiful, and, under the circumstances, thor- 
oughly and thoughtfully appropriate. lt is un eloquent though unintended 
appeal to society to better the condition of the poor. What а reproof upon 
civilization, that in a world of plenty, the gifted, the pure, and the industrious 
should lack bread and a shelter, and be denied, by circumstances of poverty. 
the blessed relation of marriage, that they may not thereby “ swell the tide of 


human misery.” 


Nor in the laughing bowers, 
Where by green twining elms a pleasant ehade 
At summer's noon is made, 
And where swift-footed hours 
Steal the rich breath of the enamored flowers, 
Dream I. Nor where the golden glories be, 
At sunset, laving o'er the flowing sea; 
And to pure eyes the faculty is given 


To trace a smooth ascent from earth to heaven. 


Not on the couch of case, К 

With all the appliances of јоу at hand— 

Soft light, sweet fragrance, beauty at command, 
e Viandas that might a god-like palate please, 

And music's soul-crcative ecstasies, 

Dream I. Nor gloating o'er a wild estate, 

Till the full, self-complacent heart elate, 

Well satisfied with bliss of mortal birth, 

Sighs for an immortality on earth. 


But where the incessant din 
Of iron hands, and roar of brazen throats, 
Join their unmingling notes; 
While the long summer day is pouring in, 
Till day is gone, and darkness does bcgin, 
Dream I—as in the corner where 1 lie, 
On wintry nights, Just covered from the sky : 
Such is my fate, and barren though it seem, 


Yet, thou blind, soulless scorner, yet I dream ! 

And, yet I dream— 

Dream what? Were men more just, I might 
have been 

How strong, how fair, how kindly and screne, 

Glowing of heart, and glorious of mien ; 

The conscious crown to nature's blissful scene, 

In just and equal brotherhood to glcan, 

"With all mankind, exhaustless pleasure keen; , 

Buch is my dream. 


And yet, ] dream— 
1, the despised of fortune, lift mine eye, 
Bright with the luster of integrity, 
In unappenling wrctchedness, on high, 
And the last rage of destiny defy— 
Resolved alone to live—alone to die, 
Nor ямс] the tide of human misery. 


And yct, I dream. 
Dreams of a sleep where dreams no more shal} 
come, 
My last, my first, my only welcome home ? 
Rest, unbcheld, eince life's beginning stage, 
Sole rempant of my glorious heritage. 
Unalienable, I shall find thee yet, 
And in thy soft embrace the past forget! 
Thus do I dream. 


LB 

PHILOPROOKNITIVEN ss 1s SavacEs.—T wo small canoes were passing Hayes river; 
when they had reached the middle, one of them, which was made of the bark of 
the beech tree, sank, in which was one Indian, his wife, and child; the other canoe 
being small, and incapable of receiving more than ono of the parente nnd the child, 
produced a most extraordinary contest between the man and his wife. It was not 
that either was not willing to perish to save the other, but the difficulty Jay in deter- 
mining which would be the greatest loss to the child. The man used many argu- 
ments to prove it more reasonable that he should be drowned than the woman; she, 
on the contrary, alleged that it was more for the advantage of the child that she should 
perish, because he, as a man, was bettgr able to hunt, and consequently provide for its 
sustenance. The little time that was still remaining was spent in mutual expressions 
of kindness. The woman, loosening her hold of the canoe, sank. The man and his 
child arrived safely on shore.—WoopswonTH. 

Benevolence ог kindne®& is not the foundation of parental love, for we find 
the savage as well as the civilized—nay, more, the ferocious tiger and hyenn-- 
with n deep and delicate feeling of tenderness for theis young. Neither is 
benevolence by any means the mensure of this feeling in the human гасе. The 
benevolent are sometimes deficient in tho feeling. nnd the uniformly unkjnd are 
often devoted to offspring. 
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How то SPEAK To CHILDREN.— [Tt is usual to attempt the management оѓ 
children either by corporeal punishment, or by rewards addressed to the senses, 
and by words alone. There is one other means of government, the power and im- 
portance of which are seldom regarded—I refer to the human voice, А blow 
may be inflicted on a child, accompanied with words во uttered as to counteract 
entirely its intended effect, or the parent may use language in the correction of 
the child, not objectionable in itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than de- 
feats its influence. Let any one endeavor to recall the image of a fond mother 
long since at rest in heaven. Нег sweet smile aud ever clear countenance are 
brought vividly to recollection; so also is her voice ; and blessed is that parent 
who is endowed with a pleasing utterance. What is it which lulls the infant 
to repose? It is not an array of mere words. There is по charm to the un- 
taught one, in letters, syllables, and sentences. It is the sounp which strikes 
its little ear, that soothes and composes it to sleep. А few notes, however un- 
skillfully arranged, if uttered in а soft tone, are found to possess a magic influ- 
ence. Think we that this influence is confined to the cradle? No; it is dif- 
fused over every age, and ceases not while the child remains under the parental 
roof. Is the boy growing rude in manuer, and boisterous in speech? I know 
of no instrument 80 Sure to control these tendencies as the gentle tones of a 
mother. She who speaks to her son harshly, does but give his conduct the” 
sanction of her own example. She pours oil on the already raging flame. In 
the pressure of duty, we are liable to utter ourselves hastily to children. Per- 
haps a threat is expressed іо a loud and irritating tone; instead of allaying the 
passions of the child, it serves directly to increase them. Every fretful ex- 
pression awakens in him the same spirit which produced it. So doesa pleasant 
voice call up agreeable feelings. Whatever disposition, therefore, we would 
encourage in a child, the same we should manifest in the tone in which we ad- 
dress it. 

————— 

A Lapy PunrNoLoeisT.—W'e clip the following from the Albany Knicker- 
bocker of October 2d, and most cheerfully insert it in our columns as a just trib- 
ute to an amiable aod talented woman, and worthy co-worker in the good cause. 
This is only one of the many favorable notices which we see of Mrs. Thompson 
and hope she may be so ably sustained by the public as to induce her to devote 
herself wholly to this noble work. The Journal is ever ready to aid those 
who can do the subject and themselves credit, and who will REMAIN IN THE 
FIELD after they have acquired а reputation. | 

Phrenology is the brightest axiom of the age—which name its nature deserves; for 
its foundation is laid in facts, which will last forever. And the splendid superstructure 
of human eupremacy and happiness, which is being, and will yet be, completely reared 
thereupon, who can comprehend! Phrenology, as tho science of the soul, is as valu- 
able as the soul itself; and its interpreters are as worthy as the science they interpret. 
A true phrenologist is the mind’s most harmless physician ; and every physician of the 
mind should receive every mind’s patronage. And among the worthiest of these is 
Mrs. THompson, who is now receiving calls professionally, åt the American, in this city. 
She is certainly a princess in her profession, and a lady who substitutes frankness for 
flattery, correct advice for conjecture, the blessed essence of blandness for the spirit- 
deadening drugs of severity; who entertains to instruct, and instructs by her. enter- 
tainments; and who wilt teach those who visit her the value of scientific truth. She 
should be sustained by the enlightened people of Albany 
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О. S. Fowrzn, before this meets the reader's eye, expects to be in Ohio, 
where he proposes to spend the winter. He intends to visit Cleveland late in 
November, or early in December, and will be happy to receive applications 
for lectures, accompanied with statements of population, places for lectures, 
general occupations and characteristics of the people, and such other informa- 
tion as may aid in forming an intelligent judgment. Не may be addressed by 
mail at Cleveland. | 

€ 

Dn. Снаімевз’ HEAD.—À correspondent writes: “I heard a minister say, 
not long since, that Dr. Chalmers had a large head, but an exceedingly small 
brain, yet he had a very powerful intellect." Does the reverend gentleman 
mean to say that Chalmers’ skull wae an inch and a half thick, or that it was 
not more than half full? Either one or the other must be true, or his statement 
‚ is just what we suppose it to be. The thickest skull human being ever carried 
would not have reduced Chalmers’ brain to ** exceeding smallness.” If no thicker 
skulls than his existed, or there was nota willful dearth of information in certain 
quarters, we should have no occasion to contradict such a ridiculous piece of, 
stupidity. 

EDEN 

А PnunENoLoe:cAL FacT.—Mzssns. Epirors: A Brattleboro, Vt., lad, by 
the name of Dickinson, while skating on the ice, received an injury on the back 
part of the head by a fall, which produced an inflammation and a partial de- 
rangement for the time; in this paroxysm his feelings became intensely acute 
on the subject of loving his sister, а young child, by embracing, kissing, and 
hugging her, and very uneasy if prevented, which feeling continued until the 
inflammation (which was where Philoprogenitiveness is developed) subsided, 
when his feelings again flowed in the usual channel. This organ was thus 
highly excited by the inflammation produced by the fall. 

This fact was handed me at the time by the physician of the boy, Dr. Daniel 
Gilbert. This is a strong case in proof of this organ and its location, and has 
since been mentioned in the lecture-room, and you are at liberty to make what 


use of it you please. Yours respectfully, 
Антнонү Van Doorn, 
ri 


SLAVERY PREFERRED TO Freepom.—On the first day of the August term of the 
County Court of Fauquair, Peter Beason, a man of color, was, at his own instance, sold 
into perpetual servitude. It appearsthat at the death of his mistress, Mrs. Farrow, 
some years since, Peter was emancipated, in accordance with her last will and testa- 
ment. The laws of the state forbade his remaining within its limits. more than twelve 
months from the date of his manumission ; but all the ties which rendered existence 
desirable were intimately connected with the place of his birth—all the associations of 
his youth were indissolubly connected with that spot.—Ricumonp Times. 

The love of номе, or Inhabitiveness, ів tire true explanation of this negro's 

‘conduct. He preferred his home with slavery, rather than freedom abrond. 
Phrenology would have taught the editor of the Times a more correct philoso- 
phy. 

22-4 

The subject of Phrenology is опе of the most interesting sciences now studied by 
the enlightened world, and is destined soon to lead all theories in ethics. Phrenology 
clears away all the clouds and mists of the old theories of motophyeics or moral sci- 
ence.—Westean Missount ExPRESS 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Amenicas JounsAL ОР Insanity. Utica. 

This valuable periodical contains matter on the subject of insanity, of the 
highest practical value to every physician, and, indeed, so numerous are the 
enses of insanity or predisposition thereto, that there are few neighborhoods 
which would not be profited by a perusal of this Journal. The philosophy of 
this most appalling of all forms of disease, which allows the body to live, is be- 
ginning to be understood, and in this work is set forth in a clear light. Knowl- 
edge on this subject would enable thousands to be prevented from becoming 
insane, and the means of cure would be suggested for those who are affected in 
а mild form. The New York State Lunatic Asylnm ів one of the favorite insti- 
tutions in our country, and an honor to the state. R 

Firta Report or THE Prison Association. Albany: Weid, Parsons & Co., 1850. 

This is an octave book of four hundred pages, and is replete with facts, argu- 
ments, and statistics, showing the offenses, sex, social condition, and mode of 
treatment of prisoners. The doctrine of PuNisHMENT, and the connection of 
ignorance nnd idleness with crime, are most clearly set forth by this report. 
The success of the benevolent efforts of the Prison Association are sources of 
grateful recollection, and we trust that the Association will meet with the favor 
which its charitable labors so richly merit. 

By the tables of the Report of the New York City Prison, we learn that 
seventy-four per cent. of the commitments Within the last year are foreigners, 
and twenty-six per cent. natives. Ninety-two per cent. are intemperate, and 
only eight per cent. temperate ; fifty-four per cent. can not read, and only eleven 
per cent. are even well educated. Thus it will be seen that the abuse of appe- 
tite is a prolific source of crime, and a want of intellectual culture is also а con- 
comitant of crime. Had these persons been educated, they would have had 
sources of intellectual pleasure and excitenient, and hence would have been less 
likely to seek intoxicating stimulants; would have been able to secure the 
menns of subsistence in more reputable spheres; could have commanded the 
respect of community, and had a higher character to sustain them against temp- 
tation. Again, those whose intellectual education is neglected, nre usually ` 
neglected in ull respects, so that mora] and social culture may be very correctly 
measured by the amount of intellectual education they possess. Educate the 
masses well iu all these respects. and prisons and poor-houses may be surren- 
dered to the owls and bats. 

Етантеєхтн ÁNsUAL Report or THE Pxaxiws Institution AND MASSACHUSETTS 
ABYLUM FOR тнк BLIND. 

This interesting document serves to show that the mental faculties, and es- 
pecially the several senses, are susceptible of a much higher degree of cultiva- 
tion than they ever attain when all the powers are possessed. The sense of 
touch, taste, or hearing, become much more acute in the blind than in others. 
Dr. Howe's most interesting account of Laura Bridgeman, the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, is, after all, the gem of the book. No one сап read it without falling in 
love with the artless purity of the pupil, and admiring the patient skill and en. 
during benevolence of those wlio have led this child of darkness into the ligbt 
of mental day, and sot a worthy example of assiduity to the world in her works 
of charity for the unfortunnte. 

We are ghd to sce that the Institution is in a prosperous condition. 
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Tux New Youx EvgxINO Post, referring to these works, 
has the following: Tae WATER-CURE Lrsrany.—Fowlers & 
Wells, of Clinton Hall, have just issued a series of seven 12mo. 
volumes, of the best extant works on the subject of the use 
of water. They treat of the matter not in its technical sense 
only, but in all its aspects, and furnish the reader with a sum- 
mary of the most important fects that have been observed in 
Telation to the effecta of water on the animal economy. A 
person who should desire to know all that mankind bas 
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ALL THE MOST POPULAR WORKS ON THE SUBJECT. 
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thought and done about water, from Noah down to Priessnitz, 
will find it in these works. They are simple and unpretend- 
ing in etyle, but are compiled with great care and judgment. 
The whole experience of the medical faculty in times past is 
given, and complete instructions are added as the best meth- 
ods of applying the agent in various processes of cure. The 
books are neatly printed, and the whole getting up does the 
greatest credit to the enterprise and taste of the flourishing 
house by which they are put forth. 


Tais Exrenstvr LiBRART, consisting of seven large 12mo. volumes, of nearly three thousand pages, om- 
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* When the people are as intelligent аз we hope they soon will 
be, it will be deemed actually discreditable to be diseased in 
body. it implies transgression—sinning against the laws of be- 
ing. Think you God's physical laws are less dear to him, or 


less holy in themselves, than his moral lawet If His laws, 
which govern life and health, are, like himself, just, true, and 
immutable, can we infringe them without guilt?” 


Another one writes: 


“I view the progress of Water-Cure, with the science and 
philosophy on which it is based, as being et the foundation of 
reforms. The first object of a sick man is health, and he can do 
nothing effectual in the way of bettering his condition in other 
respects, until he has got rid of his diseases. So with the sick 
world—its frst want is health; with that will come vigor, clear- 
sightedness, and a capacity for all other reforms. Give the 
world health, and you give it the capacity for every kind of 
physical and morel improvement. 
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ARTICLE LXXVI. 


PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS.—NO. XIII. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER OF MILLARD FILLMORE, WITH A LIKENESS, 


No. 32. Миллвр FILLMORE. 


AxrMAL power is the most strongly marked characteristic of this or- 
ganism; not that he is thereby rendered a sensualist, or gross, depraved, 
or brutal, for that depends upon the perversion of animal power, but 
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reference is had to that inherent vigor of constitution and of the anima] 
functions which manufactures а corresponding amount of that animal ca- 
pability which is the first condition of every species of capability and effi- 
ciency. Ав capacious a chest as his is rarely to be found. Of all his ani- 
mal organs the lungs appear to be the most amply developed, and the 
influence of those lungs on the entire man is too well known to require 
elucidation; no organ equally quickens and sustains the entire man, none 
equally develops every faculty of the human being. In his case they 
send the blood, bounding with life and foaming with action, to the head 
so as to flow freely throughout the brain, and thus throw all the faculties 
into their highest state of action and effectually sustain them without fa- 
tigue. | 

To this he adds an excellent muscular system, which gives both quick- 
ness and power of action, together with a tendency £o be always doing, as 
well as that iron toughness of constitution which can undergo great labor. 

His nervous system is also excellent, both active and healthy, and yet 
it by no means predominates; still, his brain and nerves are rendered far 
more efficient, considering their size and individua] power, than they 
would be combined with less efficiency and smaller lungs and muscles. 

His nutritive system is also first rate, so that he could digest almost 
any thing, and has an abundant supply of that kind of energy furnished 
by the stomach. 

Not only are his animal functions exceedingly powerful, but they are 
rarely found better balanced. Nothing is deficient, but all is strong and 
exceedingly vigorous. His whole animal economy is characterized by 
tenacity, compactness, and inherent vigor and elasticity. 

In accordance with this general cast of organization he has a powerful 
basilar brain. All the animal propensities correspond in strength with 
that physiological power already described. Amativeness is particularly 
large, but probably is well governed; in fact, he bears but few indices of 
perverted animality, or, in other words, a perverted manifestation of his 
faculties. His physiology is healthy, and that communicates a healthful, 
normal, virtuous exercise to his propensities, so that their great size, in- 
stead of rendering him depraved, only render him the more virtuous. All 
the side organs, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautious- 
ness, Alimentiveness, etc., are large, and give energy combined with dis- 
cretion, great force of character guided by prudence, and admirably di- 
rected. He would, therefore, commit few mistakes, and be always dis- 
creet, politic, safe, and eminently successful. Such an organism would 
have but few accidents, and very few losses to make up of any kind, rarely 
ever lose what is once gained, and make every move tell upon the end 
desired. It will also look well to the interests of numser ons, but will 
rarely run athwart the interests of others; will also convert circumstances 
to his own account, live measurably by his wits, and possess a sharp, 
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shrewd, knowing, business, sagacious, and politic cast of mind; will play 
a successful game, no matter at what. 

To this he adds two other strongly marked characteristics, namely, 
great firmness and remarkably strong perceptives. The former, combined 
with that great animal power, phrenological and physical, gives him un- 
wonted energy of character, does not know what ‘I can't" means, not 
only sticks to his plans with almost obstinate pertinacity, but pushes them 
with extraordinary force and determination to accomplish. 

Self-Esteem is not remarkable, but Approbativeness is quite strong, 
which would render him more ambitious than dignified, and somewhat 
more courteous than commanding, both in deportment and character; yet 
popularity or unpopularity would rarely divert him from any prescribed 
course. His top head is fairly developed, though by no means remarka- 
ble. Conscientiousness and Benevolence are well developed ; in fact, we 
regard moral principle as rather a ruling characteristic, and consider him 
sufficiently trustworthy to discharge important responsibilities in accord- 
ance with the dictates of integrity and truthfulness. Veneration is suffi- 
ciently developed to give him a good regard for religious observances in 
some form. Ideality, taste, or perfectibility is simply, fairly developed ; 
and Mirthfulness is only fair. Mechanical ingenuity is altogether remark- 
able, and, with his great energy and perceptive powers, admirably capaci- 
tates him to conduct some important operations in which money might be 
employed. Acquisitiveness is also large, and the two combined, if he had 
begun right as an engineer of some kind, he would soon have become the 
head of some large mechanical establishment, and accumulated a great 
amount of property thereby. 

Order is especially large, and he will employ system, method, clock- 
like precision, and regularity to every thing he touches, Nothing with 
which he has to do will be allowed to be at loose ends or out of place. 
His financiering talent and mechanical capabilities will both be found remark- 
able, and his talent for practical geography is rarely surpassed. Places 
he never forgets, and can learn about places he has never seen very 
readily. 

Memory of countenances, too, or forms, is rarely found equally de- 
veloped—an element exceedingly useful in the position he now occupies. 
Language is also large, quite above what is common, and with that great 
animal power before described, and those practical faculties already 
alluded to, would make him a very superior speaker, and if he would con- 
fine himself to the task, he would be a good writer; yet the forum, and 
especially discussions, debates, replies, criticisms, expositions, etc., would 
be his forte. Аз a lawyer and politician he would not often be surpassed. 
At the same time Phrenology does not ascribe to him profundity, orig- 
inality, or that far-seeing philosophy which appreciates the future, and 
lays wise plans to provide for or against it. In phrenological language, 
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Causality is not equal to his other intellectual faculties, at the same time 
it is fairly, and, perhaps, well developed, so much so, that he evinces no 
marked signs of its deficiency. But Comparison is very good; he is a 
practical, off-hand, intelligent, business, knowing, smart, available man 
rather than a profound philosopher, an original thinker, a deep developer 
ef nature and her laws, or a cogitator of ideas; nor will he have deep 
principles in his messages, etc., as much as existing facts, and as far as he 
may reason he will reason from analogy, from facts to principles, rather 
than strike out an original course, and reason from principles to the effects 
they must produce. e 

Such is deemed to be a correct and impartial exhibit of the phrenolog- 
ical character of the present chief magistrate of our great republic. To 
what extent it has been borne out by his life heretofore, or shall be evinced 
by his demonstration, hereafter, let time past and time future determine. 

The following sketch of his life will, in this connection, be read with 
interest. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MILLARD FILLMORE. 


Маш,Авр FILLMORE was born at Summer Hill, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Jan. 
7, 1800, and is accordingly now a little over fifty years old. His father wasa 
farmer in very limited circumstances. The family removed to Aurora, Erie 
Co., in 1819, where the father still carries on a farm of moderate dimen- 
sions, and where reside the family of the President, in a style not more pre- 
tending than is common to thriving farmers uf that prosperous district. The 
narrow means of the father did not permit the bestowal on the son of any other 
than a most limited common school education. When fifteen years old he was 
set to learn the trade of a clothier, at which he worked for four years, improv- 
ing all his spare time in reading books from a little library in the village where 
he lived. Atthe age of nineteen he made the acquaintance of Judge Wood, 
of Cayuga Co., who perceived the latent talents of the young man, and induced 
him to study law, for which he generously furnished the means. Mr. Fillmore 
remained in Judge Wood's office above two years, studying with that industry 
and perseverance which have distinguished him through life; during this time 
he also taught schoolin the winter months in order himself to provide for his 
expenses as far as possible. In 1822 he entered а law office at Buffalo, and 
passed a year studying and teaching, when he avas admitted to the bar, and re- 
moved to Aurora, the residence of his father, to commence the practice of his 
profession. In 1826 he married Abigail, the daughter of Rev. Lemuel 
Powers, who now presides at the White House. Several years were now 
mainly employed by Mr. Fillmore in diligent judicial studies, and in the limit- 
ed legal practice of a country town. In 1829 he was elected to the Assembly 
of New York, and for three years (during which time he removed his residence 
to Buffalo) held a seat in that body. Here he was remarkable for constant de- 
votion to, and unwearied industry in, his duties. He took a prominent and in 
fluential part in the enactment of the law abolishing imprisonment for debt. In 
1832 he was elected to the twenty-third Congress, and served creditably. In 
the fall of 1836 he was again returned for the same office, and acted as a mem- 
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ber of the Committee on Elections in the famous New-Jersey “ Broad-Seal' 
case, and in that capacity established his reputation in the house. He was re- 
elected to the next Congress, and now assumed the responsible position of Chair- 
inan of the Committee of Ways and Means. In the duties of this post, nt a 
trying crisis, he manifested the industry, dignity of bearing, efficient practical 
talent, and ability to secure the. confidence of his colleagues which had before 
distinguished him. His public reputation perhaps rests more upon the manner 
in which he filled this post in the twenty-seventh Congress, than on any other 
portion of his career. 

After this, resisting the importunities of his friends, and the Whig Convention 
of his District, Mr. Fillmore returned to Buffalo to the practice of his profes- 
sion. In 1844 he was run by the Whigs of New York for Governor, but was 
beaten by Silas Wright. In 1847 he was elected Controller of the State, aud 
removed to Albany to discharge the duties of that office, which he held till 
February, 1849, when he resigned it, prior to his induction into the Vice Presi, 
dency, to which post he had been elevated by the Presidential election of 1849. 

On the ninth day of July, 1850, by the denth of General Taylor, Mr. Fill- 
more succeeded to the office of President of the United States, giving another 
illustration of the beauty of our free Elective Government, where а man of 
humble origin may rise to the highest post of human elevation and honor, with 
no passport to distinction but industry, talent, awd mtegrity. 


ARTICLE LXXVII. 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO TEACHING. BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D, 


Some time since I read an account of a curious Yankee, who, with somo 
friends, was admiring а locomotive, waiting at а depot to draw a train. 
Entirely unacquainted with its construction or management, he ascended 
it, and began inspecting and fingering the machinery, to the great admiration 
of the bystanders, who were wondering at his boldness. He at last lifted 
up a little bar, when, to his extreme grief and horror, the machine com- 
menced snorting and puffing, its wheels revolved, and off it started with 
exceeding speed, its luckless manager loudly bawling, “Stop it! stop it!” 

A teacher, who had heard the anecdote read, remarked that there was a 
great similarity between such would-be engineers and most of our common 
schoolmasters. They both ignorantly tamper with that of which they 
know nothing; and bad as things are, the great wonder is that they are 
not worse. He observed, besides, that he was the more able to appreciate 
the matter from having once been in the same position, and to illustrate it 
gave an account of his experience. 

In quite early life he had taught school, and although his success was 
even better than the average, and he loved to impart knowledge, yet he 
had found the employment excessively tiresome and annoying. Trying to 
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be faithful, he had used the rod freely to enforce order and attention to 
study, which conduct he found not only alienated the affections of the 
pupils from himself and from their books, but, besides all, accomplished very 
little. Still, neither his own experience nor that of others, pointed out a 
better way, and when circumstances called him to another occupation, he 
ceased teaching with joy. Years passed on; he had become well ac- 
quainted with the physiology of both mind and body, and was again a 
teacher. He took charge of a public school in a manufacturing city in a 
neighboring state. 

His school numbered between three and four hundred, with an average 
attendance of two thirds: all were boys. Having no assistance, he was 
forced to resort to the monitorial system. At first he pursued the old 
plan, and the consequence was that every morning about the hour of nine 
there poured into the schoolroom a multitude of gloomy, constrained 
faces, resembling criminals passing the dungeon gates. And no wonder 
that such was the expression, for they were well aware that for talking, 
for restlessness, for default in lessons, and crimes of similar magnitude, the 
rod was unsparingly applied. The scholars, careless and hardened before, 
became still worse and worse, and were only too glad when three o'clock 
came. Matters went on in this way for two or three weeks, when at length 
an incident occurred that produced а total reformation. 

It is a common remark with masters, that when company visit them 
their children are much worse than usual. My friend had found this 
so true in his school experience that a visitor was viewed with dread. 
To his great dismay, one afternoon some ladies entered the room. Desir- 
ous that every thing should appear well and go on like clockwork, he 
exerted himself more than usual, and even the ordinary noise made him 
doubly irritable and fretful. Just in proportion as he became excited did 
his scholars become more uneasy and unruly. In vain did he scold and 
whip. Things went on worse and worse. 

Suddenly the thought struck him that the children could not help their 
conduct, and that they were merely exercising their organs of imitation in 
copying his own restless, hurried manner. ‘The mode of obtaining order 
was now plain enough. With a powerful effort, maddened as he was, he 
controlled the outward expression of his feelings, assumed a calm and 
pleasant address, walked around the room without his rattan, nodded to 
one boy, patted another on the head, and spoke in a mild, reproving man- 
ner to а third. The effect was electrical; in a few minutes the tumult 
abated. А more pleasant expression than had sat for many a day on the 
faces of the children was now seen, as the classes came up to recite; they 
read with alacrity, and, in fine, the whole went off admirably. When the 
school closed he returned home a wiser man. 

The next morning an entire class missed their lessons, His first impulse 
was to apply the whip, but he soon suppressed it, as he had failed too 
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often with that remedy before, and was forced to acknowledge that the 
use of the rod was to teachers what the knife, Dr. Mott says, is to surgeons, 
a signal of defeat—failing to remove the disease they sacrifice the member. 
He therefore tried to interest the class, which had come up to recite geog- 
raphy, by а narrative of adventure and discovery in connection with the 
lesson, and soon found that he had succeeded, for all understood it. The 
next day he had no trouble, and by combining geology and anecdote with 
that study, his pupils learned to master the subject, and look upon it with 
pleasure. 

Observing that the perceptive faculties of children were the most devel- 
oped and active, he tried to make what he said bear mostly on them. It 
is well known that the young will remember much longer, and understand 
much better, what is told them, than when they merely read it. My 
friend soon found that such a course màde great drafts on his own mental 
powers and acquirements; that the text books, at the best, could only be 
used as auxiliaries, and that the principal reliance must be on himself. All 
that he had ever heard or read came into constant requisition, and gave 
necessity for new reading and study. Upon giving out the next lesson he 
would explain orally its difficulties, and tell something of ita practical value, 
and found that thus interested they would generally come well prepared 
for recitation. Though his labors were more than doubled by this means, 
they had lost their irksomeness and were a source of great pleasure. He 
felt that he was experimenting on мїнр, and appreciated the importance 
of his subject. 

Phrenology enabled him to select monitors with readiness and almost 
infallible certainty. Did he require one for his geography class, he chose 
а boy whose Locality and Marvelousness were well developed; after ex- 
plaining the lesson and telling him a story, directed him to teach; and 
often did he have the satisfaction of seeing the whole class of such a one 
absorbed in their study. 

When pupils first entered the school, he would examine their heads to 
discover in what department they would excel; and by this means could 
also tell their prominent faults and vices; who would destroy things and 
quarrel ; who was addicted to theft; who to lying, etc. etc. One day a boy 
came with his father to school, whose organs of Self-Esteem and Locality 
were very large, and Veneration and Inhabitiveness small; Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness were fully developed and rather sharp. All 
this was perceived by passing the hand in an apparently careless manner 
over the boy's head, for nothing was ever said in school on the subject of 
Phrenology. ‘I should suppose this boy," said my friend to the parent, 
* was an habitual truant, both from home and school; that he has no 
respect for any one, and that you have whipped him severely to no pur- 
pose." "The father admitted all this, observing that his son's character 
was too well known to conceal his failings, evidently thinking the teacher 
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spoke from report. He was advised to whip the boy no more, but treat 
him with kindness. When school began, Barrow's “ Voyages to the Arctic 
Regions" was given him, and permission accorded to ask any questions he 
chose in relation to it. About an hour afterward he came up requesting 
an atlas, which was given to him without remark. After finishing the 
book, he asked for another, but was told to read the voyages aloud. He 
did so, but in а wretched manner; yet as he was willing to receive and 
profit by advice he soon improved. The ice once broken, he commenced 
arithmetic, grammar, etc. ; and although restless, and sometimes truant, yet 
hne acquired the average amount of information possessed by boys of his 
age, though nothing to what he was capable of attaining, and all without 
cne application of the rod or one bitter recollection. 

So far from this being a solitary вазе, as far as interesting a careless 
pupil in his lesons was concerned, that it was one of every-day occurrence. 
It was easy enough to perceive what branches he would prefer, and to al- 
low him to work principally in such. For instance, geography would have 
a peculiar charm for one, arithmetic for another, natural philosophy for & 
third, and natural history for a fourth, etc. Some would be passionately 
fond of writing and drawing, and make great progress in those branches, 
while others were devoted to music or history. In short, there were all 
kinds of dispositions and characters, and his success consisted in at once 
appreciating their natural bias. 

He once had а boy to whom it seemed impossible to make a good pen- 
man; numbers had tried to teach him, but gave the matter up as a hope- 
less case. Upon examining his head he found Imitation and Construct- 
iveness moderate, while Form was full and Weight large. Taking advant- 
age of this latter fact, he directed his pupil to form the letters in such а 
manner that if cut out in wood they would balance themselves or stand 
up alone. The result was satisfactory. In the course of a few weeks а 
perfectly legible handwriting was produced, curiously characteristic. 


ARTICLE LXXVII. 
BISPENSATION8 OF PROVIBENOÉ. 


A тосме merchant resides in New York city—rich, respected, honora- 
ble, as the world deems. Не is fashionable— dressing well, dancing well, 
eonversing well, a regular attendant at the theater. Не is elegant—has 
an excellent house—fine carriage, entire establishment—excellent. Не is 
popular, his house is frequented by “genteel” people—they like his bill 
of fare, love his wines, esteem the owner thereof. Frequently this young 
merchant, however, indulges in excessive DRINKING, grows metry, reels, and 
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is rolled homeward in his carriage—mind you, we do not say be becomes 
intoxicated—not he, forsooth ; he is a New York merchant, he is one of the 
upper ten, he is an aristocrat, and aristocrats never get drunk—only “ zx- 
сттер.” Frequently this young merchant indulges in excessive eating— 
oysters, lobsters, turtle-soup, day after day, night after night—mind, we 
Oo not say that he is a “glutton,” for this is not a fashionable, “ genteel” 
word, and we must not use it in connection with genteel people. 

Time rolls on; this young merchant, eating, drinking, feasting, engaged 
in mght-revels, fashionable dissipation—becomes exhausted, and is thrown 
upon a bed of sickness. Anxious friends and sympathizing relations sur- 
round him, and endeavor to cheer and support him. Fashionable doctors 
are called in, fashionable medicines are given. But the doctor hath no 
charms, and the medicine hath no healing. The sick man grows sicker. 
Nature’s worn-out powers can not be restored, and the hour of death 
draws nigh. He passes away from this life, and friends and acquaint- 
ances are called upon to mourn and weep. 

This young merchant's death is the theme of conversation throughout 
the circle of his acquaintance, and all unite in calling it a “dispensation of 
Providence.” Mourning his untimely fate, they murmur at the inscruta- 
ble ways of Omnipotence. 

Nay, friends, it is not во strange as the assertion may seem. А “ dis- 
pensation of Providence” was not the cause of the merchant’s death— 
rather his own reckless dissipation. Providenge had nothing to do with 
it—the violated laws of nature thundered out against him—and he suf- 
fered in consequence, in consequence of this he died. We are indeed 
* wonderfully made”—it is wondrous that the physical power of man can 
stand so many severe shocks—so many concussions. The one we have 
mentioned drugged himself with strong liquors, filled himself with eating 
and feasting until the digestive organs were injured, and the nervous вуз- 
tem enfeebled. Nature spoke out with a loud voice against his course of 
life—his constitution gave him warning, awful, terrible warning of its suf- 
ferings: He- heeded it not, but continued his feasting and drinking until 
his bodily frame could endure it no longer. He died in consequence of 
his dissipation, of ,his constant VIOLATION of the laws of nature, and not 
on account of а dispensation of Providence. God gave him birth and life, 
and the means of sustaining it; he perverted these means, and the result 
was an early, an untimely death. But He who feedeth the raven was not 
the cause of it. Не died, not by the hand of Him who giveth the birds 
of the air their food, but by his own—by pursuing the wrong course, 
though knowing the right. 

A young girl of eighteen is jnvited to a ball or party. She prepares to 
go—she looketh like a thing of beauty, fair and pleasant to behold. Her 
dress floats like gossamer—her ivory arms are bare—her neck uncovered 
—her feet unprotected, save by thin slippers, fit for the exercise of the 
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“light fantastic toe.” Oh, she is young and fair, fresh and beautiful, full 
of life, hope, and gladness. She goes to the scene of amusement—being 
the admired of all admirers. Her heart heaves with excitement, she is 
joyous, she is happy. Alas! never more upon such an occasion will that 
young heart beat free and high, and that young bosom joyously heave. 
The voluptuous dance is ended, and all prepare to retire, The young 
girl, intoxicated with joy and gladness, accepts the arm of her escort, aad 
rushes into the open street without protection or covering. Or, possibly, 
a carriage may be waiting to receive them. Into this then they enter; 
they allow the curtains to be unclosed that they may enjoy the beauty 
and calm of the summer night. The young lady reaches home and re- 
tires to rest, heated and excited. The morning sun shines in upon her, 
and she awakes complaining of a pain in her side and a severe headache. 
A slight tickling cough soon follows—and thjs is the fearful premonitory 
symptom of dreaded consumption. A few days roll on, the cough be- 
comes worse—months pass away, the cough becomes alarming; summer 
changes into autumn, and that young girl has journeyed from life unto 
death, from time to eternity. She hath sickened and died, and green 
flowers are spread, by yearning hearts, over her grave. Many mourn and 
weep, and sigh, and wonder at the “decrees of Providence.” Нег pa- 
rents feel that a blight, a darkness, hath fallen upon their domestic happi- 
ness; they grieve and mourn, refusing, like Rachel, to be comforted, 
repining at the “ mysterious ways of God.” Alas! Providence directed 
not the dart—the Creator’s arm destroyed not thus untimely the created. 
THE VIOLATED LAWS OF NATURE in her case, too, spoke out an awful warn- 
ing. Her imprudence was the cause, her want of carefulness of her per- 
son, and death was the consequence. This is indeed too true; instances 
of this kind are daily occurring in the world, tending to prove the asser- 
tion. God hath said that the “days of man аге three-score years and 
ten”—by reason of strength they may be increased, by reason of weak- 
ness, diminished. A want of knowledge of the laws of nature is the fruit- 
ful cause of much suffering in this world—and a violation of them bring- 
eth on the violator much misery. We speak now in а physiological point 
of view, not in a religious. 

We are aware that, oftentimes, instances occur in which the greatest 
eare and watchfulness would have been of no avail, as is the case of him 
stricken down by the death-stroke of lightning—or as in some cases of 
fever, apoplexy, and others. Yet do we contend that many go down to 
the grave daily, in this land of ours, who could have lived, who should 
have lived, to render themselves and their fellow-men happy and honored. 
Over very many is the solemn requiem sung and the funeral rite read— 
over very many are friends called upon to grieve, and relatives to mourn, 
whose days should have been long in the land which the Lord their God 
gave unto them. Is there any that doubteth, let him look upon the 
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drunkard, poisoning himself with alcohol, lying insensible on the highway, 
and the next day enrobed in a winding-sheet—encased in a coffin, and 
placed in his mother earth to moulder there. Ts there any that doubteth, 
let him look upon the youthful revelers in any of the cities of our land. 
For months they prostitute their bodies, destroy their energies—impair, 
enfteble, wasrE AWAY their constitution, then die. To whom is their 
death attributable? Surely not to Him who created the heavens and 
earth, and hath said that He taketh no pleasure in the death of sinners. 
Alas! they themselves are the authors of their own deaths; they have 
forced themselves to pass away so early, so prematurely, from the thea- 
ter of existence. Is there any who yet doubteth, let him examine the 
causes of the deaths of many of those who have passed away from 
around him. Alas! he will but too surely find that the wild, melancholy 
winds sigh mournfully over many a grave, where lieth those whose days 
could have been longer, whose life more prosperous and happy !—Sourn- 
ERN STAR. 


ARTICLE LXXIX. 


THE BRAIN—ITS ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. BY A, Р. DUTOHER, M.D. 
[Concluded from page 343.] 


CONDITIONS TO BE COMPLIED WITH IN ORDER TO SECURE A HEALTHY AND 
VIGOROUS ACTION OF THE MIND. 


Tux brain being regarded as the organ of the mind, it follows, as a mat. 
ter of course, that to secure a healthy and vigorous action of the mind, 
we must comply with those laws which have been established for its gov- 
ernment. To anticipate clearness of perception, power of memory, and 
strength of judgment, while neglecting or disobeying those laws, is the 
height of folly and wickedness. It therefore becomes a matter of the 
greatest magnitude that we should become acquainted with those laws, 
that we may escape the evils consequent on their violation. 

The First condition of health in the brain is an ORIGINAL SOUND STRUC- 
товк. If the brain possess, originally, a good condition; if it be free 
from all hereditary imperfections, and has received no improper treatment 
in childhood, it will withstand a great deal of labor and abuse before its 
health will give way. But if, on the other hand, either it inherit deficien- 
cies, or early mismanagement have subsequently entailed upon it an unu- 
sual proneness to morbid action, it will give way under circumstances 
which would otherwise have been perfectly harmless. 

Of all the causes which lead to imbecility and insanity, there is none 
more powerful than the transmission of an hereditary tendency from parent 
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to child. It is а fact which сап not be controverted, that the offspring 
of insane persons are more liable to be affected with insanity than those 
whose parents have enjoyed sound minds. And it frequently occurs, that 
the descendants from an insane stock, although they do not exhibit the 
broad features of insanity, yet discover propensities and eccentricities 
equally disqualifying for the purposes of life, and destructive of social hap- 
piness. I have seen families in which it affected every member, and їп 
others only one or two. When the original defect is on the mother's side, 
the evil extends more widely among the children (particularly if she have 
much force of character) than when on the father's side. When both pa- 
rents are descended from tainted families, the progeny is of course more 
deeply affected than when one of them is tainted. 

An individual who is aware of а decided bias in his own person toward 
mental derangement, or one that he would select as his companion in the 
matrimonial state, ought to shun the chances of extending and perpetuat- 
ing the ravages of so dreadful a calamity. A man so situated, in incurring 
the risk of becoming a parent, involves himself in a crime which may not 
improbably project its lengthened shadow—a shadow, too, which widens 
in proportion as it advances—over the intellect and happiness of an indefi- 
nite succession of beings. When, as it sometimes happens, an hereditary 
disposition or bias to this disease appears to sleep through one generation, 
it will often be found to awake in the next with even aggravated horrors. 
Should the child of an insane person escape his parent’s malady, the 
chance is small that the grandchild will be equally fortunate. Thé con- 
tinued stream of insanity, although it occasionally conceals itself for a 
time, may soon emerge to our view. 

The весохр condition necessary for the healthy action of the brain, is 
an abundant supply of PuRE BLoop. Pure blood is indispensable to the 
healthy action of every organ of the body, and the brain in particular. 
Thus, in extreme cases, where the stimulus of arterial blood is altogether 
withdrawn, the brain ceases to act, and sensibility and consciousness bo- 
come extinct, Under ordinary circumstances, however, the changes in the 
quantity and quality of the blood are so slight, that their effects are less 
palpable; yet even when slightly deficient in quantity or quality, it is very 
injurious. If the vitality of the blood be in the least impaired, by breath- 
ing an atmosphere so much vitiated as to be insufficient to produce the 
proper degree of oxygenation, or the diet be so scanty as not to afford the 
requisite quantity of nutriment, the blood then’ becomes an imperfect 
stimulant to the brain, and, as а necessary consequence, languor and inac- 
tivity of the mental organs ensue, and a tendency to headache and bypo- 
chondria make their appearance. This is seen every day in the listlessness 
and apathy prevalent in crowded and ill-ventilated schools, and in the 
headache and liability to fainting which are so sure to attack persons of a 
delicate habit in the contaminated atmosphere of crowded churches and 
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other assemblies. And, indeed, I know of no cause more detrimental and 
productive of more disease to the brain and nervous system generally, than 
an imperfect oxygenation of the blood, whether it be caused by an impure 
atmosphere, or that destructive and wicked practice, TIGHT LACING. 

A тнівр condition of mental health and power is exercise. No princi- 
ple in the economy of the constitution is better established than that the 
proper exercise of every organ promotes not only the vigor and health of 
the organ, but also the entire system. And according to its function, ав 
well as the nature of its relation to other organs, will be the effect of its 
excessive or deficient exercise on the whole body. This remark applies 
with peculiar force to the brain. And we invariably find that disuse im- 
pairs its structure, and weakens the mental powers which it serves to mani- 
fest. Itis by the employment of this principle that the law subdues even 
the most violent and obdurate criminals. Placing a man in solitary con- 
finement, without book, without occupation, and without light enough to 
see distinctly around him, is neither more nor less than withdrawing all 
means of activity from the cerebral organs. Its influence is so speedy 
and so terrible, that few natures, however rough, fearless, or brutal, are 
able to withstand it for many days, and few individuals who have under- 
gone it once will everhave the zashness to expase themselves to it a second 
time. So much does this discipline weaken the mind, that the most unruly 
and ferocious ruffians, upon whom severity and blows had been expenged 
without effect, have come forth subdued and tractable. The inference ob- 
viously follows, that to strengthen the brain we must exercise it regularly 
and judiciously, just as we would the muscular system, to give it tone and 
vigor. If we neglect to do so, weakness and imbecility will be the inevi- 
table consequences. 

This law of our constitution seems to me one of the most beautiful of 
the many admirable arrangements of a wise and beneficent Creator. We 
are gifted with many high and noble attributes of mind, which are in 
close dependence on our physical organization. If we exercise them duly, 
we promote directly the growth, nutrition, and health of the corporeal 
organs, and, indirectly, the whole system, and at the same time experience 
the highest mental gratification of which a human being is susceptible, viz. : 
that of having fulfilled the end and object of his being, in the active dis- 
charge of his duty to God, to his fellow-men, and to himself. 


Wuen the distinctive characteristics of manhood or womanhood appear, 
intellect proper expands. Thoughts flow more abundantly, ambition to be 
and to do something worthy is enkindled, thirst after information increases, 
and every succeeding day adds to knowledge and mental capacity.—Sztr- 
CULTURE. 
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ARTICLE LXXX. 
ERRORS OF EDUCATION. 


For thousands of years man has known less of the laws that govern his 
complicated physical and mental being than those of almost any other class 
of phenomena. He has eaten, drank, slept, and labored as animal desire 
or necessity dictated, without a thought of the fact that he was under 
LAW, and amenable to its penalties, The thousand bodily ills which he is 
made heir to, by misguided animal indulgences, have thronged the ceme- 
tery with short graves and peopled the earth with millions of groaning in- 
valids. 

The abuse or perversion of four or five of his animal feelings has crowd- 
ed our prisons and scourged society. The lawless tyrant who crushes the 
freedom of a hemisphere, and abrogates the personal immunities of his 
race, displays an abusive energy of Self-Esteem and Destructiveness. The 
thronging votaries of Bacchus, who, under the dominion of perverted Ali- 
mentiveness, commit ninety per cent.of all the legally cognizable crimes 
which make our prisons populous, is a voice of warning whose very thun- 
der tones have made the public ear callous. The perversion of the sexual 
impulse, a mere item of which sends more than two thousand nine hundred 
unghaste women to the New York city prison in a single year, or sixty- 
three per cent. of all the women imprisoned in that institution, yields a glar- 
ing proof of desolation produced by the abuse of this single faculty. 

The catalogue is sufficiently black and extended for our present purpose. 

What is the antidote for these, and several unnamed mental excesses ? 
Some radical defect evidently exists in our systems of education. Man is 
too fond of happiness thus to dash the cup of joy from his lips, and quaft 
the gall and wormwobd of misery, except the true light were extinguished, 
or burning во dimly as to afford no aid to his wandering footsteps, or so 
distantly as to mock his endeavors to reach it. Yet schools, pulpits, li- 
braries, and periodicals are almost as plenteous as the walking monuments 
of ignorance, vice, and misery whioh they have been established to remove. 

Until we learn the true philosophy of the mind, no system of teaching 
or preaching can be devised or applied which shall be fully adapted to the 
wants of the race, We might as well bleed a patient, or give emetics or 
cathartics to cure corns or the toothache, or turn a river into a city to ex- 
tinguish fire in the housetops, or submerge a watch in a vat of oil merely to 
lubricate its laboring points, or employ a blacksmith with his hammer and 
tongs to adjust its delicate parts, as to attempt to mould and manage 
mind, practically and usefully, without understanding its laws, and adapt- 
ing to it such influences as are in harmony with its nature and philosophy 
of action. 

We may preach to mankind in general abstract morality; we may draw 
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& picture of a perfect man, and anathematize all who do not attain to its 
full stature and proportions till time itself grows old, and unless we learn 
. how to trace the laws of mental action, and specify and particularize the 
steps of a holy life, and teach men what are their individual besetting sins, 
and how “to mortify the deeds of the body,” or how to subdue the ani- 
mal propensities to moral and intellectual control ; until this shall be done, 
the great mass of. the race will be slaves of sensuality, and millions who 
are seeking rest and, for lack of knowledge, finding none, will fail of that 
bliss for which they sigh, and instead of being a blessing to themselves 
and the world, they become a curse to both, simply because they have not 
been taught to know and obey the Creator’s laws. 

Nathan was a teacher who applied the remedy to the diseased part. 
“Thou art the man,” made David feel convicted, and the clear and touch- 
ing illustration of his offense awakened conscience and produced reforma- 
tion. The king of Israel could listen to the abstract recital of gross 
wrong, and send forth a righteous indignation against it, without feel- 
ing specially and personally guilty ; but when an honest home-thrust of 
the prophet applied the case directly to himself, he quailed before it. 

We teach our children that they must avoid all sin, and do what is 
RIGHT; but this is like requiring them to visit a particular place, or man, 
in a populous city, without telling them the street and number, or placing 
them on the right track to find the desired object. What folly to take a 
green boy from the street into a jeweler's shop, and require him, in gen- 
eral terms, to repair a watch, without instruction relative to its mechanism 
and laws, and holding him guilty for not knowing its defects, and in this 
ignorance blaming him for doing it damage and failing to put it in running 
order. 

The character of *the true Christian" has been drawn in glowing col- 
ors a thousand times from ten thousand pulpits, and the world required 
to come up to the same exalted standard; but the process of subduing 
each vicious motive, and each tendency to wrong, and the manner of 
nurturing into activity every elevated moral feeling, are not practically 
stated step by step, and the result is, that the hearer is either discouraged 
from endeavoring to achieve such perfection, or remains unmoved relative to 
the whole subject. It is like exhibiting a sumptuous repast on the second 
floor of a house, and requiring the famishing to ascend and partake, but 
showing them no stairs on which they may gain the desired elevation. 
The entire leap they can not make, however much they may desire it. 
Show them the gentle ascent by easy steps, and a child or a cripple can 
attain it. Precisely so in morals, in respect to that elevating and reform- 
ing process, which, when matured, constitutes the worthy character; and 
even the Christian life and character is to be attained by “mortifying the 
deeds of the body,” and “sowing to the spirit,” that the “ house of David 
may grow stronger, and the house of Saul weaker.” 
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Man must be taught the science of right living, feeling, and thinking as 
we teach a child the rudiments of kuowledge. It creeps, then walks, 
runs, and leaps. It does not spring into full-fledged perfection, with all: 
its powers and capabilities under well-instructed command. He labors up 
the hill of knowledge and development by almost imperceptible steps, and, 
without comprehending the progress of the slow transition, at last finds 
himself a man in organization and function, physicaHy and mentally. Fact 
by fact, and fiber by fiber, like the slow but steady accretion of the ant- 
hill, are the accessions of his knowledge and his power accumulated. 
Nature works thus in her vast laboratory of mineral and vegetable pro- 
duction not less than in the empire of animal and mental life. 

In imitation of the lessons which nature teaches, let us begin with the 
BLEMENTS OF THE MIND in the reformation of the world. Inform the 
learner that while it his duty and privilege to nourish the body, yet that 
to eat and drink is not the chief good of life; that the entire man may be 
debased by the over-indulgence of appetite; that a morbid appetite may 
corrupt the whole being, and imbrute all the higher powers. The first 
element of true reform is to teach man how to nourish the body во as to 
insure health, and the highest order of physical and mental development. 
Nor is this a difficult task. Imitate the simplicity of nature under the 
light of Physiology, and the work is done. The cow enjoys uninterrupted 
health during the whole period of her life, through all the changes inci- 
dent to her natural duties and functions; ahd has nature been less wise 
and beneficent in the establishment of the laws which govern man? 
Equal temperance, order, and uniformity in eating and drinking, by man, 
would insure equal exemption from pain and disease. 

Perfect health, the first condition of human happiness, being thus 
merited and established, one half the task of training the animal propen- 
sities is accomplished. A fevered body causes a fevered condition of all 
the mental functions, and especially of the lower feelings. 

A man or child indulges the feelings of anger, and conscientiously be- 
lieves, while under their dominion, that he is really outraged, and grossly 
and maliciously wronged. He verily feels that he is “ doing God service” 
to chastise the object of his displeasure. Let him ascertain enough of the 
philosophy of his mind to know that he is under the flaming dominion of 
perhaps a single faculty (Combativeness), and he will feel less inclination 
to submit to its sway. But while he believes that his whole mental nature 
is invaded, and that all he is as a man is suffering the indignity, or insult, 
and that all his powers of mjnd should be engaged to repel it, and he 
loses self-control, and is impelled, as by a moral necessity, to act the part 
of a maniac. ` 

But teach him that this feeling flows from the excessive activity or per- 
version of one faculty, and that its exercise will inflict injury upon others, 
and awaken an unhappy state of many of his own faculties, and you 
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awaken in him a power of self-government that bids the troubled storm 
“be still" A boy, eight years old, who was as familiar with Phrenology 
as with his nursery tales, came running to his mother, saying, “I 
want to whip James; what organ is it which makes me feel so? Is it 
Combativeness ? I wish it were not so large, because I like him when I 
am not angry." “You must try to feel kind to James, my son,” said the 
mother, “if you think he has done wrong, and you will soon get over your 
ill-feeling, and you would then be sorry to have whipped him because one 
of your organs was angry." “I will try not to let my Combativeness 
make me do wrong,” said the little fellow, wiping of the tears which anger 
bade him weep. 

Improper customs prevail in society, and Approbativeness leads us to 
feel miserable if we can not conform to the fashion, right or wrong. Con- 
formity brings gratification to the faculty, in despite of reason and con- 
science, or, perhaps, so far blinds them as to suborn them to a perjury of 
their nature, to testify in favor of the abuse. Now we may talk of the 
“vanity of the world" for ever, and we do not reach the point, or cure 
the evil in a rational manner. We may crush the feeling, but it writhes 
in pain, and bleeds in agony. The faculty should be understood and en- 
lightened, and it will yield to the claims of reason and a sound discretion, 
Poverty often groans for a *' decent display," and it is felt to be an abso- 
lute necessity ; but let it be shown that this feeling arises.from oxz facultyy 
excessive in degree and activity, and all the other elements of mind will be 
arrayed to allay it. Privation, dishonesty, and theft, even, are resorted to 
to minister to this faculty, under the corroding impression that the whole 
mind demands the indulgence. A better philosophy would correct this 
error, and the mind resume a happy submission to its condition. 

Hope may be weak, and Cautiousness strong, and the person is a slave 
to groundless fears, mental depression, and despondency. Life is rendered 
а burden, and the future promises misery. Many such persons have be- 
come maniacs and suicides, by being taught that the Creator was angry 
with them, when could they know that their organization was faulty and 
not their fate, they might have been saved from such sad results. 

Phrenology, by specifying the special mental powers, their laws of ac- 
tion, their natural and unnatural modes of manifestation, will become the 
guiding star of parental influence, of school management, of pulpit instruc- 
tion, of prison discipline, of the treatment of insanity, of legislation, criminal 
jurisprudence, and cf.all the important relations of life. It is as impossible 
for mind to remain unmoved, when properly addressed, as it is for a per- 
fect musical instrument to refuse its tones when its strings are swept by а 
master’s hand. 

If our premises be well-founded ; if what man requires to know is the 
true philosophy of his emotions and motives of action; and if Phrenol- 
ogy furnishes that knowledge as no other system of teaching can possibly 
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do, it follows that the doctrines of Phrenology should be sowed broadcast 
throughout the world. 

Wherever there is mind to be guided and illuminated, ignorance to be 
dispelled, vicious propensities to be curbed and rightly directed, moral 
feelings dormant for want of proper culture, ambition and laudable emula- 
tion either dying of disuse or fevered by abuse, and working ruin by 
misapplication, an energetic intellect rusting for want of a sphere of action, 
or wrenching and wearying its energies on misdirected and, therefore, use- 
less efforts, seeking truth, yet ignorantly chasing false lights, THEN AND 
THERE is the true phrenological parish. It is limited in its aims and 
sphere of usefulness only by the highest and broadest wants of man. А 
perfect. development, and a like perfect education of all the faculties of 
every human being, is а consummation that must be achieved before its 
"mighty mission will be fully realized ; nor will it then have completed its 
work. Like the glorious sun which matures*one generation of plants and 
sends them to mingle with their original dust, yet rolls onward, shedding 
its light and heat to produce and perfect another like generation of plants, 
so PHRENOLOGY must be the guiding light to each successive generation 
of men, even after the highest human perfection is attained, to the end of 
time. 

This must be the work of ages and of millions of laborers. Like the 
bees in а hive, every member of the human family should be co-workers. 
Every mother, every school, every pulpit, and every press, should lend 
their aid to this work of progressive reform. Теп thousand competent 
lecturers should give voice to these truths, while every ramification of so- 
ciety should be vocal with the Greek motto, “ Know THYSELF," and every 
effort be aimed at its practical accomplishment. 


ARTICLE LXXXI. 
GEORGE COMBE AND NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Tare is no subject which engages so much of popular attention in 
Great Britain at the present time as that of General Education. The great 
minds of the nation are unanimously agreed in the one grand conclusion, 
that every child should have a good English education—a conclusion 
which, doubtless, springs from the conviction that if the advancing genera- 
tions of men and women are trained up to intelligence, virtue, and self- 
respect, all other reforms—political and social—will follow as a necessary 
consequence. Purify the stream and the water will be sweet. Elevate 
the individual and a general reformation in society will be the happy result. 

But all are not agreed as to what is to be the nature of this education, 
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or what means ought to be adopted for its accomplishment. This is the 
grand puzzle—the bone of contention—the great barrier to its develop- 
ment. But the right in this, as in every thing else, will soon appear; it 
will come at last, and when it does come it will be both permanent and 
glorious. 

Among the leading minds in the Scottish capital who have ever taken a 
deep and earnest interest in the question of general education, is Mr. 
George Combe, one of the fathers of the science of Phrenology, and one 
of its most philosophical and successful expounders. Not content with his 
discoveries in this department of sublime truth, he has been long advo- 
eating, by his pen and public lectures, the necessity of not only applying 
it as the true test of character and mental ability, but of introducing it into 
our seminaries and colleges as a branch of popular tuition; nay, further, 
of making it the very groundwork of all education. Though the enter- 
prising philosophical minds of the nation are generally convinced of its 
comparative excellence, as the only true foundation of all mental and 
moral philosophy, still the conservatism of the English and Scotch uni- 
versities refuse to admit it a place in their catalogue of studies. In Ger- 
many, however, a better state of things has begun. The senatus academis 
of the well-known university of Heidelberg have established a professor- 
ship of Phrenology, and chosen Mr. Combe as professor. 

Mr. Combe is no speculative theorist. His voluminous writings on his 
favorite science fully demonstrate this fact. We know of no living man 
who so fastidiously follows the inductive philosophy in the discovery and 
application of truth. It is the measure and foundation of all his con- 
victions. On the subject of education it is his guiding star. ‘One fact 
to him is worth a thousand arguments.” As Mr. Combe takes up the 
position that Phrenology may be successfully taught to youth in combina- 
tion with other sciences, we have great pleasure in presenting before the 
minds of those of our readers who take an interest in the cause and pro- 
gress of education in the world, an account of the public examination of a 
model secular school in Edinburgh, which, by the assistance of James 
Simpson, Esq., a fellow-laborer in the great cause of moral elevation, has 
attained to much celebrity. It owes its origin, however, to the exertions 
of Mr. Combe. The report, we believe, is prepared under the direction of 
that gentleman, and is presented to the world as a practical specimen of 
what has already been attained. 

After the examination of the scholars in the various branches of de: 
mentary education, together with that of the science of anatomy and 
philosophy, the report goes on: “They next answered on the functions 
of the brain, and pointed out the situations of the organs of animal propen- 
sities, and the moral and intellectual faculties. An unmarked skull was 
presented to them, and when Mr. Combe touched one part of it after 
another at random, they named the cerebral organ which lay under that 
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part, and never once failed to do so correctly. They also explained, in 
answer to miscellaneous questions, the uses and abuses of the faculties, 
To show tho nature of this examination (in which Mr. Combe and Mr. 
Simpson took а part, as they had occasionally done in the other subjects), 
we select a few examples : 


* What organ lies here?” pointing to a place on the sku]l.—'* Combative- 
ness.” ‘ What ів the use of that faculty 1"—**To give us courage to meet 
danger and difficulty in the discharge of our duty." ‘ What are its abuses?" — 
* Fighting, opposing, contention." * If other boys assail you, should you fight?” 
—* No; we should tell you." ‘But suppose I am absent, what should you 
do ?"—^* Call to the police for protection." ‘Yes, or to any gentleman who 
may be there, if you can not see a policeman. Why are the police neces- 
sary ?"—^ Because there are people who steal, and fight, and destroy things." 
* What is the advantage of applying to the police rather than fighting ?"— 
** Because we should all make a bad use of our Combativeness alike, and might 
be beaten, and по good would come to any body from it." + What good comes 
from the police 1"—*: The peaceable are protected, and the bad punished." 

‘What organ lies here ?”—* Veneration.” + What are its uses ?”—“ То 
produce the emotion of respect, reverence, and religious feeling." “ What are 
its abuses 1"— —-* Idolatry, superstition, and respect for things and people that do 
not deserve it." ** What other faculties enter into religious feeling ?"—« Hope 
nud wonder." ‘Suppose any one were to tell you that religion is nonsense, 
nnd the invention of the priests to keep the people in order, what would 
you say to him 7"—-'That there are organs for religion in the brain, that 
God made the organs, and that, therefore, God made man n religious being." 
* When the Greeks and Romans worshiped idols, were they religious ?"— 
^ Yes; but they were superstitious; it was a wrong religion." ‘ How can 
we discover true religion ?' —* By applying our intellectual and moral faculties 
to the study of God's will.” 

* What organ is this ?"—^ Ideality." «What is the use of it 7” —* It makes 
us love the benutiful and refined." **Do you know any objects that please 
ideality ?"—2« Sir Walter Scott's Monument, Mr. Stewart’s Monument, the 
pillars on the Carlton Hill, the front of the Commercial Bank, the Princess? 
Street Gardens, the view from Arthur's Seat." (Each of these answers pro- 
ceeded from a different boy, and was his own suggestion.) ‘ Are there any 
other faculties for enjoyment like ideality ?—*“ Coloring and wit, time and tune.” 
*: Do these show that God meant man to be merry at times and happy ?"— 
ч Yes." What do some men drink whisky for?”"—* То make themselves 
happy." . “ Do you know any other way of becoming happy 1"—'* Yes; te eat 
temperately of good food, keep the skin clean, breathe pure air, take exercise, 
follow some useful trade, and acquire knowledge." “ Which of these two 
wnys of becoming happy—the shorthand one of drinking whisky, or the one you 
have described—is the best?”—‘'The other way is best." “What does 
whisky do to the stomach ?"—^* It inflames its coats." “What does it do to 
the brain ?"—^4 Irritates and stupefies it." ‘ What does the other method of 
being happy do ?"—** It improves the stomach and brain." ‘ How are people 
next day after drinking whisky ?"—« Stupid, ill, unfit for work." © How, after 
the other way 1"—* Strong and well, fit for every thing they need to do.” 
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These are mere specimens of the course of the examination, which em- 
braced several other faculties, with their uses and abuses. The answers 
of the boys elicited frequent bursts of laughter and applause from the 
audience. 

Mr. Combe stated that the principle on which this school was founded 
is, that God created the external world, and also the human faculties, and 
adapted the one to the other; that by the investigations of science we are 
now instructed to a considerable extent in the real constitution and rela- 
tions of physical nature, while Phrenology has made us acquainted with 
the primitive mental faculties of man. It is now, therefore, possible to 
exercise the faculties on the objects related to them, with a degree of 
precision formerly unattainable. The pupils, besides receiving this instruc- 
tion in the laws of God’s secular providence, are trained in habits of prac- 
tical obedience to these laws.—Brooxtyn Dany Eac. * 


ARTICLE LXXXII. 


THE GRAVEL WALL MODE OF BUILDING, 


As our article on this mode of building, in a former number, awakened con- 
siderable interest, and as we have made some personal experiments touching it, 
it is due to the readers of this volume to give them a few of tho results of our 
own experience in this matter. And first, as to the solidity of the structure. 
We find it altogether stronger and more applicable to building than brick wails. 
Having occasion to tear down a portion of one of our walls which had been up 
some six weeks, we found it fer more difficult to do so than to tear downa brick 
wall which had been built nearly a year, although the mortar had hardly began 
yet to attain its ultimate adhesiveness and solidity. Tho wall in question was 
also only eight inches thick, which is of course the thinnest wall that can be made 
of brick ; and in general we would pronounce eight inches ubundantly thick for 
an inside wall of any house unless its size were truly enormous, designed for 
domestic purposes, and deem one foot abundantly sufficient for the outside 
walls. 

Secondly, as to the materials. Our own house was built upon a knoll or em- 
inence formed of slate rock, some portions of which had to be dug away to the 
depth of from one to six feet. Of course a large amount of this slate rubbish 
was thrown up, and different from the method laid down in the former article, 
we employed this slate rubbish in place of sand, and out of this formed a great 
part of our walls. Our mode of procedure was this: first taking three barrels 
of unslacked or stone lime and wetting and slacking it, and by water reducing it 
to a thin crenm-like consistency, we added fifteen barrels of sand, though these 
barrels were hardly as large as those of the lime, and added sufficient water to 
allow the whole to mix or temper easily. After such tempering, beginning at 
one side of the bed, we would throw on a barrel of this slate rubbish, then a 
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shovelful or two of this lime and sand, then another barrel of rubbish, and an- 
other two or three shovels of this mortar, until we had put in thirty-five or forty 
barrels of the rubbish ; then beginning at the end of the mortar-bed where we 
left off, one man would wet and shovelover these materials until they were 
well intermixed, and throw them into a wheelbarrow, from whence they were 
wheeled to the walls and, if not too high, thrown directly into the boxes; and, if too 
high for that, would be shoveled into a small mortar-bed, say four by eight feet, 
on legs, thus raising it from six to eight feet, and from this shoveled into the 
boxes, constituting a layer on the walls. Of course every time it was shoveled 
only still further tempered or mixed these materials and made them the better, 
and while this bed was being thrown into the boxes, from twenty to thirty bar- 
rels of large stones were thrown in along with it, thus making some eighty or 
ninety barrels of stones, rubbish, and sand for three barrels of lime, or about 
thirty to one, and this my own experience regards as abundantly sufficient ; at 
all events I am willing to put my walls, for solidity, in contrast with any I have 
ever seen constructed of wood, stone, or brick. It is really surprising to see 
how tightly those slate stones are bound, even where only a small portion of 
them is attached to the wall. Of course the whole strength of the wall depends 
on the lime. At first I employed a greater quantity of lime, relatively, than 
mentioned above, but I made up my beds in the proportion above stated and 
deem the lime abundantly sufficient ; at the same time that I acted partially upon 
the advice of many of my friends, I erred on the side of too much lime rather 
than too little. I should add, that as this slate rubbish was shoveled up on to the 
floor preparatory to being thrown into the beds, one man stood upon the pile 
with a light sledge hammer pounding it in order to save sand. What is required 
is that there be a regulnr gradation from finer particles to conrse ones, and so 
up to stones as large вв can well be inclosed in the boxes. It is obvious that the 
amount of sand and also of lime should be made in proportion to the fineness or 
coarseness of the materials employed ; or thus, suppose a quart of fine sand is 
to be fitted for a wall, all the particles of this sand must be coated with lime in 
order to give that adhesive power, but suppose a stone the same in bulk is to be 
fitted for a wall, it has only to be conted, so that it requires the merest particle 
of lime, compared with the same bulk of sand, therefore inasmuch as our ma- 
terials were so largely composed of slate stone less lime was requisite. In fre- 
quent instances, these flat slate stones, wide but thin, as they were tbrown 
promiscuously into the boxes would form vacuums, but ifistead of injuring the 
wall, I considered this beneficial, because it furnishes a place for the plastering 
to fasten on, or even if thero should be occasional holes in the wall, what 
harm сар result therefrom. We omitted to mention in the proper place a few 
facts touching the strength of our walls. On an eight inch wall, before it had 
been finished two weeks, we placed a mortar-bed into which were put one 
hundred end fifty barrels, each barrel containing nearly a bushel of this mortar 
and slate, together with several barrels of water, without any props underneath. 
Here then were several tons placed upon some ten feet of an eight inch green 
wall, a greater weight by many fold than would be placed upon it in the ordi- 
nary use of a house. 

Upon a foot wall, we placed within three days after its completion, and it was 
completed in three days from being started, it being nine feet high, several tons 
of this slate rubbish, say from ten to fifteen, and before this wall had been com- 
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pleted a week, it was loaded so heavily that atleast a dozen of the floor tim- 
bers broke off with the pressure and yet the wall remains perfectly solid. No 
wall of course needs stronger trial than this, for if so green a wall’ will bear so 
much, what will the same wall bear when fully consolidated, for it becomes 
harder and still harder for eighteen and even twenty years. 

Thirdly, as to the expense of these walls. І can not now give those details 
on which my judgment is based, but that judgment is that they can be built five 
times as cheap as wood and eight times ns cheap ns brick or stone. Almost the 
entire cost is labor, and after one has acquired sufficient experience to know 
how to work the mortar in those beds economically, it is perfectly surprising 
how much a given amount of Inbor will nccomplish. This can be seen at once 
from the fact that it consists mninly in shoveling the coarsest materials, for it 
is shoveled into the mortar-beds, worked mainly by the shovel, and shoveled 
into the boxes instead of being carried there in hods. A man will shovel to a 
given height a far greater amount of matter than he can carry on his Баск; 
or thus, suppose a given amount of mortar is to be shoveled twenty-one feet— 
а man can ensily shovel seven feet—let him then shovel from the ground into 
a box, from that into another, and from that into a third, or let three men, 
one in each of these boxes, shovel this mortar twenty-one feet high, and see 
how much more easily they would accomplish it than to carry it by hods, for ia 
the former case they have only the simple material to lift, and lift it very ad- 
vantageously, while in the other case they are obliged to carry their bodies in 
addition every time they carry say fifty or eighty pounds of this material. 

In the article already published itis stated that the main expense of the 
building was hauling sand; in my own case I have mainly overcome this diffi- . 
culty by employing the materials dug out of my foundation in place of sand. 
Some of my neighbors facetiously called these piles of rubbish and slate inter- 
mixed with stone large and small, Fowler’s brick ; “ Very well," I replied, * it 
makes a better wall than any other kind of brick and at a tenth the cost. Tt 
looks rough now, but wait till my walls nre finished, and you could not tell the 
difference between it and the best of brick in looks, and I will guarantee that 
it will be more solid.” 

In further niding the reader to form an estimate of the labor required, І will 
add that five days’ work put up a wall forty feet long, eight inches wide, and 
nine feet high, including the laying out of the wall, and the erection of the 
guides, and all but one fourth of a day of this work by hands employed at twelve 
dollars per month ; though it should be ndded that this was the wall torn down, 
moved n couple of feet so thatthe materinls were handy, that is, these ma- 
terials һай only to be shoveled into'a mortar-bed, some fresh lime added, and 
then shoveled back into the boxes. 

The readers of the next volume of the Journal will expect to know the full 
amount of this mode of building when my house is completed. 


Critpren and young people must be made to hold their heads up, and shoul- 
ders back, while standing, sitting, or walking. The best beds for children, are 
of straw, hair, or, in winter, of hair and cotton.—WaATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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MISCELLANY. S 


EDITORS' FAREWELL. 


Tuar ever onward pnssage from the cradle to the grave, which we call life, is 
divided into periods called minutes, hours, days, months, and years; and though 
we can not stop one instant while we pass from one to the other—for life is one 
continuous on, on, and on—yet as we approach certain epochs we can very prop- 
erly tnke n retrospective view of the past, and also glance toward the future. The 
termination of one year and the beginning of another furnish such retrospective 
sensons; and here we would ask our readers, How MUCH HAVE YOU GROWN 
WITHIN THE PAST YEAR? We do not now mean in physicnl stature; for that 
is the smallest part of human growth and the earliest completed ; but we mean, 
how much have your minds, your souls, your inner selves progressed in that 
great series called life; in other words, how much better are you, how much 
more perfect, how much more happy—all virtually the same—at the close of 
this year than at ita beginning. How much have you done within the last 
twelve months toward correcting your faults and developing your virtues, and 
toward building up that greatest edifice—the perfect man or woman. Ав in 
building we must first lay the foundation stones, and then add stone after stone, 
or brick after brick, or timber after timber, in gradual succession, until the whole 
is completed, во in childhood or youth we must lay the foundation on which to 
build our subsequent characters or distinctions, and every subsequent year, and 
even day, we are obliged to add to that mass of materials constituting OURSELV ЕВ. 
As some cloose to build their houses of wood, mauy of stone, others still of 
brick, etc., so individuals from the beginning of life should choose first the form 
of their edifice, and next, out of what it is to be composed; in other words, every 
youth should ask himself, © What do I wish to make of myself? I can make 
some one individual thing, and that alone; what then shali that one thing be?” 
and after having made the choice, he should next inquire, ** What elements can 
I employ, whnt materials use, in order to mnke myself into the structure I could 
wish?" In other words, we are created with certain original, inherent capabil- 
ities, derived from our parents, which can be moulded into very different kinds 
of men and women. Parents should choose for their children, and children for 
themselves, though this choice should be mutual between parents and children, 
into what form they would throw themselves by practice and by education, and 
then parental influence on the one hand, and personal exertion*on the other, 
should be brought to bear wisely and efficaciously upon the end chosen. 

But we are addressing ourselves more to, young men and women who are 
supposed to have distinct life-objects before them. То renew our comparison, 
they have their edifice founded, its walls started, its form determined upon; 
and during the year they have been adding every day to its completion; thus 
they are building to it, and а question we would nsk is this, * How far have you 
progressed within the last twelve months? Have you been idle, and therefore 
accomplished but little; or have you labored assiduously and wisely, so as to 
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have grown rapidly in goodnesa and in talents? Have you built yourself up 
with solidity and strength, or have you marred what you have done 1” 

It should be distinctly understood that every human being is mainly the arch- 
itect of his own destiny. Though parental and educational influences may con- 
tribute to the formation of character, yet in the economy of nature it is ordained 
that every man shall make or unmake himself. All the education in the world 
amounts to nothing until those efforts are made by the individual. As every in- 
dividual must breathe, sleep, and walk, etc., for himself, so must every human 
being improve his own mind and character, or it will go unimproved; or he 
may make it bad, or allow others to mould him into various forms. But what 
we would impress is this general doctrine of personality, and repeat the inquiry, 
* How stand ye with yourself now, compared with your standing last Decem- 
ber?" And if the pages of this Journal have done any thing by way of enabling 
you to perfect yourself, we have not labored in vain. 

But as there is п past, so there is also a future, and I trust а long future in 
this world to our readers. If you have wisely improved the past, well; if not, 
do not idly, mourn over it, for after all it is the future which mainly concerns 
us, not the past, for that is unalterably sealed. In case you live another year, 
how will you live? You are conscious, perhaps, of having formed some bad 
habits, as the smoking or chewing of tobacco, the drinking of tea, coffee, or 
spirituous liquors. Do you intend to continue these bad habits, and thus another 
year to go on, and mar that divinity which is within you? are you willing thus 
to injure yourself, think no more of yourself than thus to becloud and bedim 
those shining qualities of soul conferred upon you? Every living thing values 
itself. The worm holds its life dear; and the more highly organized the human 
being, the higher the estimate he places upon himself. Now, in proportion as 
we value any thing are we choice of that object, and do we strive to perfect it. 
Thus, if we have a very choice articlo of furniture or dress, we take every pos- 
sible precaution that it shall not be injured. Now, if we may very properly 
place n high estimate upon a choice watch or gnrmont, and be very careful not 
to injure it, should we not place a thousand, ay, a million times higher value 
upon our own selves, and take a million times the pains both to improve our- 
selves on the one hnnd, and to gunrd agninst every thing which can possibly 
injure us on the other. The fact is, human beings often estimate things extra- 
neous to themselves more than themselves; for thus, How many of you, readers, 
have within the past year injured your health, injured possibly your minds or 
morals in attaining or in attempts to attain certain ends? possibly have injured 
yourselves by overwork to secure crops, or amass money, and have done this know- 
ingly, which shows that you think more of property than of yourselves, and when 
there is a loss of one or the other to be sustained, you must lose a part of your- 
self rather than of this world's goods. Now that man or woman is most egre- 
giously unwise on the one hand, and sinful on the other, who knowingly follows 
ANY THING WHATEVER TO INJURE НІМ OR HERSELF; ON THE CONTRARY, EVERY 
APPLIANCE IN OUR POWER SHOULD BE BROUGHT INTO REQUISITION TO PER- 
FECT OURSELVES. And this is the single thought we would now urge upon 
our readers’ minds, and ask them to consider, erch one for himself, what he 
would make of himself, and to devote the entire yoar to labor with might and 
main, nnd, employ of course the wisest and most efficacious meaus to obtain 
personal perfection. Be entrented, dear render, to lny aside every fault which 
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you know you possess, and at once and forever abandon every practice and 
suppress every habit which you know to be injurious; and what is more, scru- 
tinize ALL your habits, so ns to learn which are injurious and which beneficial. 

And now, reader, we leave you with this parting idea. Make it your highest 
ambition to see how much of a man or woman you can make of yourselves 
during the next year. How much you can add to your internal mental stature. 
How much better you can become; how much completeness you can ndd to 
yourselves; and in order to do this, you can first inquire by what appliances or 
instrumentalities you can secure this improvement. Nor should this inquiry 
apply exclusively to the coming year, but to your lifetime. This is the hearty 
prayer of the editors, that every render of these pages may make the most 
possible of his natural talents, capabilities, excellences, of course obviating all 
his faults, and discontinuing all his bad habits, or, following the injunction of St. 
Paul, lay aside every weight and every easily besetting sin, that he may run 
with alacrity and snccess, that glorious race of becoming better and still better, 
day by day and year by year, while life lasts. 


———— 


TO OUR READERS. 


Iw the next volume we shall introduce several important changes, which will 
be of essential value to our readers, and to the cause to which the Journal is 
devoted, viz., the extensive sproad of the Science оғ Man, and the consequent 
development and elevation of the human race. 

1st. The rorm will be changed from an octavo pamphlet to a quarto maga- 
zine, with pages twice as large as at present, equally as convenient for read- 
ing, and in as good form for binding. 

2d. While Phrenology proper, together with Physiology, and its bearings on 
health and happiness, will be clearly presented, we shall introduce a wider 
range of subjects, embracing other sciences and topics of general interest, such 
as mechanics, agriculture, art, domestic and political economy, home education, 
and a department of general intelligence, adapted to all readers, constituting, in 
the aggregnte, one of the most useful family periodicals iu the country. In 
illustrations, the next volume will greatly surpass any of its predecessors. 

3d. The great saving of POSTAGE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS is one important 
object of the change, and will be duly appreciated by every reader. 

* CHEAP Postage” is the soul of progress and nEronM ; and until the postal 
regulations shall be changed, we shall give our readers the advantage of the 
most favorable features of the present system. 

In the new form, our Journal will be subject to NEWSPAPER POSTAGE only, 
which is about one half the present charge. 

Notwithstanding the unreasonably high postage on the Journal in its pres- 
ent form, it has obtained a circulation unparalleled by any other scientific periodi- 
cal; and now that we avoid this oppressive postage tax by our new arrange- 
ment, by reducing it to about one half its present rates, without reducing its 
amount of reading matter, we anticipate a vast increase in our circulation. 

The science of the human mind and body, including their highest develop- 
ment, together with that mental food which instructs, refines, and elevates 
man, will be the leading features of the Journal, and will supply a place which 
is filled by no other publication. 
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РнаЕхогов1сА1 Lectures iN Ouro.— Whereas, we, the citizens of Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio, have (through the courtesy of Messrs. N. Sizer and J. Brown, 
Jr., of the house of Fowlers and Wells, New York) listened with great pleas- 
ure and profit to the course of very able and learned lectures given by them on 
the sciences of Phrenology and Physiology, at the Champion Library; and 
whereas numerons examinations have been publicly made, setting forth the 
mental and physical peculiarities of such of our citizens as were submitted by 
а committee appointed for that purpose, with remarkuble and astonishing accu- 
racy, not only to the amusement and gratification of the crowded audiences, but 
to the clear and undeniable demonstration of the great science of mind, and of 
its most. practical applications; therefore 

Resolved, That the sciences of Phrenology and Physiology, and their prac- 
tical applications in the improvoment of the moral, intellectual, and physical 
conditio of mankind, as taught by Messrs. Sizer and Brown, are worthy the 
attention of every lover of science, and productive of great good. 

Resolved, That we tender to them our grateful acknowledgments for their 
ndefatigable zeal in clearly elucidating the principles of these sciences, and 
establishing beyond в doubt, in the minds of the most skeptical, their truthful- 
ness and irpportance. 

Resolved, That we most cordially request them to accept our best wishes for 
their future prosperity und success, in manfully combating error, and triumph- 
antly establishing truth, wherever fortune may cast their lot. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be presented to Messrs. 
Sizer and Brown, also a copy to the American Phrenological Journal for pub- 
lication. On behalf of the committee, 

July 12, 1850. D. W. Briss, Chairman. 

— 

“Tae Instixct or THE Hotrentots.—The Hottentots are represented as the lowest 
in intellect of any family of the human race. But even they have an intelligence with 
which the moat civilized can пор compete. They can educate some faculties to a won- 
derful extent. The facility with which the Hottentot can track bis way over the wild- 
est wastes, through the intricacies of the deepest bush, by the light of day, or during 
the darkness of night, is quite proverbial, and amounts to a sort of natural instinct, 
which they appear to possess in common with some of the brute creation. Endowed 
with the most acute powers of vision, the faintest landmark serves him as an unerring 
guide. With like facility, he will for miles and miles trace the “spoor,” or footsteps 
of either man or beast. Place him once on the “ trail," and no bloodhound can follow 
it more accurately by scent than the Totty will do by sight. A single blade of grass 
removed from its original direction—the slightest appearance of moisture left by the 
displacement of even a small pebble—a гей leaf on the bush—are all sufficient evi- 
dences to direct him in discovering the spoor; by the appearance of which, he will 
not only be able to tell whether the objoct of his pureuit has passed within three 
minntes or three days, but likewise whether his flight has been precipitate or slow— 
whether he has moved with the confidence of strength, or that dread of detection insep- 
arable from fear, weakness, or guilt." 

The above is only another proof that the perceptive instincts of savages are 
more acute than those of civilized man. He who is accustomed to follow a flat 
sidewalk or a well-fenced turnpike, will have far less occasion to cultivate and 
exercise the faculties which are capable of following a blind trail, and so of 
other méntal powers, 
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Dr. TROTTER IN GgonatA.— We learn that Dr. Trotter is doing great serv- 
ice to the cause of science and human improvement in Georgia. His plan is 
to give lectures, and form societies or classes of scientific inquirere, embracing 
some of the most learned and respectable citizens of the South, which he in- 
structs in Phrenology and kindred sciences. He has formed eighty-three of 
these socicties, and doubtless their influence will be of lasting value to all en- 
gaged. The doctor has our best wishes for his success. The following is from 
a Southern paper, and speaks for itself: 


* Resolved, That after having listened with profound attention to Dr. J. M. Trotter, 
in а series of lectures on the new and interesting science of Phreno-Magnetism, we are 
brought to the conclusion that there is no branch of natural science more interesting to 
the inquiring mind than this, or better calculated to illumine the hitherto mysterious 
operation of the mental phenomena, while the application of magnetism as a remedial 
agent in diseases of a nervous character, may be regarded ns а wonderful improvement 
in the healing arts. 

* Resolved, That we testify to the efficiency of Dr. J. M. Trotter iu tho illustration of 
this science, and we bespeak for him and his subject an unbiased hearing. 

“ Resolved, That for his great pains to instruct, as well оз for his kind and courteous 
bearing toward us as а class, he will ever deserve our grateful remembrance. 

“ISAAC BOSS, Chairman. 
“Oax Bowery, Ala., Sept. 24, 1850. W. BraTon, Secretary.” 


——— 


Portraits оғ TAYLOR AND FirnnLMoRE.— We are indebted to the under- 
signed for а copy of these excellent likenesses. We copy their polite note, 
which will explain itself : 

New Yonx, 205 Broadway, Oct. 18th, 1850. 

GasTLkMks: Your note requesting permission to engrave the heads of General Tay- 
lor and Mr. Fillmore, in our * Gallery of Illustrious Americans," for your Phrenological 
Journal, is received; and although we have generally declined euch applications, we 
have great pleasure in granting the request in your case, since the object you have in 
view is one of science. With great respect, your ob't serv’ts, 

Baapr, Ю'Аутонон & Lester. 
li MÀ 

VoLume THIRTEEN ОР THE AMERICAN PrRENoLooicaL JovumNAL will 
commence on the first of January, 1851. The terms will be the same as 
heretofore—namely, $1 00 а year in advance. For club prices, see prospectus. 


—9———- 


IT is very desirable that all our old friends who intend to journey with us 
the coming year, should renew their subscriptions as soon as may be convenient. 


——— 


New Cruns.—We are happy to acknowledge the receipt of many “ NEW 
CLUBS OF SUBSCRIBERS" for 1851. It proves that our friends are awake—that 
they ere cominencing in earnest for the new volume, and, what is still more 
cheering, many NEW NAMR6 come in with the old, the tried, and true. 

——9— 


THE FIRST NUMBER of the Journal for 1851 will be sent to all present sub- 
scribers, and continued td all who re-subscribe. Сісвз of new вой old sub- 
scribers should now be formed in every neighborhood throughout the land. 


m- ees 
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Friends of tie Cause wili confer n favor by giving Cis Prospectus as wide a circulation as possible. 
е — : saa х è 229 = 
| 
| PROSPECTUS | | PROSPECTUS 


OF VOLUME XI, FOR 1851. 


OF VOLUME XI. FOR 1851. 


Тик Warxz-CURE Jourxat is published montlily, TO THOSE IN HEALTH. 
illustrated with engravings, exhibiting the Structure, 


With ife i i 
Auntomy, and Physiology of the Human Rody, with ithout health, even life is not desirable, unless a 


familiar instruction to learncra, It is emphatically n remedy m be found. To preserve health, no other 
. y mode of living can compare with this system. In 
JovaNAL or HEALTH, adapted to all clnascs, and ів - Ho ВЕ obe dend "e : 
designed to be a complete FAMILY GUIDE, in all ок Hh would be oe амес x ree ey 
cases and in all diseases. € forever banished, and succeeding 


generations grow up in all the vigor of true manhood. 
It will be a part of our duty to teach the world how 


^ HYDEOPATHY to preserve health, as well as cure disense. 
Will be fully unfolded, and so explained that all may 
apply it in various discasea, степ those not curable by WATER-CURE AT HOME. 
v any other means. There is no system so simple, 


А ns w ivi 
Buses кшз Mute s de ee AND ватна Ка Lat 
es = t'rendy been the means of saving the lives of thou- may hava occasion, to apply it without the aid of a 
-— sands, who were entirely beyond the reach of all other H E R А L D 0 Е R E Е OR M S, Physician, 
| Kun теде, TO WOMEN AND MOTHERS. 
| ` 7 F о R i 8 5 1. It is universally conceded by all intelligent practi- 


P PHILOSOPHY esi HEALTH. В Чопсгв, na well by the old school ав the new, that the 
This will be fully discussed, including Food, Drinks, Water-Cure i$ not equaled by nny other mode of treat- 
Clothing, Air, and Exercise, showing their effects on THIS JOURNAL ment in those peculiar complaints common only to 


woman. The Journal will contain euch advice and 
instruction as may be considered most important, in 
all these critical yet unavoidable casos. 


both body and mind. 
oth kody etd шшщ Y/il he published on the first of each month, containing the beet 


REFORMS matter with reference to the application of this system to Life, 
Health, and Happiness, adapted to all classes, on the following 


` 
Р 1 In all our modes of life will be pointed out, and made 

d so plain that “he that runs may read." We believe TERMS, IN ADVANCE: “Tur Warza-CuRE JoURNAL" is bold, earnest, and 
^ fully that man may prolong his life much beyond tho | Single copy onc усаг, - - $1 00 | Теп copies ono year, - - @7 00 | enthusiastic— written with the zeal and energy that 
uw number of years usually attained. We propose to | Five copies one year, - - 4 00! Twenty copies one year, - 10 00 | nothing but sincere conviction can inspire. In its whole 


| shaw how, I Sample numbers will be sent carts, when desired. {опо and epirit it presents a noble contrast to the 
vagueness, indecision, and technical prattle of many 


dd: ll lett - ,t 
TO INVALIDS, еше айтсан ан Тепе mcntis to ND WELLS professed scientific journals. The facts which it 
' No matter of what disenee, the principles of Hydrop- ; FOWLERS А = N a Y brings forward in overwhelming abundance are suf- 
| ! athy may safely be npplied, and, in nine caers out of Clinton Hall, Хо, 131 Naesau Street, New York. | ficient to startle the Old Medical Profession out of the 
Геп, great benefit may be derived therefrom. N.B.— The new volume commences in January, 1821, deepest slumber.—New York Tribune. 
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